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PREFACE 


Tutankhamen (or Tutankhamen) has becerae a sjnmbol 
of ancient Egyptian civilixation. His wonderful tomb, 
with its abundant treasure and exquisite works of art, has 
flashed before our eyes, across a gulf of thirty centuries^ 
a vision of the grandeur and reflnement of far-off times^ 
when the Empire of Egypt was the greatest and most 
powerful in the world. Although at the time it was 
involved in wars which threaten^ its very existence, it 
was destined to emerge mumphantlyln the end. The^s, 
the capital, the site of which is marked by stupendous 
ruins and the villages of Luxor and Karnak, was the 
London of the ancient world, and it remained so when 
in after years Homer sangr 

£g)ptian TThebes where the treasure houss are stored fullest 
—Thebes of the hundred garcs, whence sally forth two hundred 
wairfoTs through each with horses and chariots {Iliads IX, 3S1, 
Lange's translation). 

To the Hebrews it was known as No Amon (its sacred 
Egyptian name). Both Jeremiah (xlvi, and Ezekiel 
(™, 16) refer to *^the multitude of No *', while Nahum 
(iij, 8, 9), foretelling the ftB of Nineveh, cries out: 

Art thou better than populous No, that was situate among 
the rivers, that had waters [river and canals] round about lU hi , . 
Ethiopia [Nubia] and Egypt were her strength, and it wa^ Inflnite* 

lu 
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PREFACE 


The great Am on temple, with its entrance over 360 
feet in width, “ would as one writer reminds us, hold 
the cathedral of Notre Dame within it”. There it stilt 
stands, wonderful and impressive even in ruin, looking 
across the river towards the vast and beautiful Ramesseum 
and the Valley of Kings' Tombs. 

The discovery of the Tutankhamon tomb has un¬ 
doubtedly aroused fresh interest in the land in which 
Abraham sojourned, where Joseph was chosen to be a great 
vizier, and where Nloses was born and educated and 
became the leader and liberator of his oppressed kins¬ 
men. Four centuries after the death of Tutankh¬ 
amen, Egypt was again intimately concerned with the 
political welfare of the Hebrews. Pharaoh Sheshojik 
(the Shishak of the Bible) captured Gezer and gave 
it for a present unto his daughter, Solomon’s wife '* 
(1 Kings, ix, 16). After Solomon died the Pharaoh 
intervened in Hebrew politics and plundered Jerusalem 
(i KiftgSi xiv, ^5, a6). 

Throughout this volume special attention is paid to 
the great Bgures in Biblical narrative who had relations 
with Egypt, There are numerous quotations from the 
Old Testament, and especially from the prophets who 
dealt with political as well as religious problems. It is 
impossible to appreciate to the full the power and sagacity 
of the sublime utterances of such a prophet as Isaiah, for 
instance, without some knowledge of the history of ancient 
Egypt. 

The story of Tutankhamen’s Age is unfolded in its 
historical setting. It is necessary to “look before and 
after ** so as to understand how it became an Age of 
Transition sn a religious as well as a political sense. In 
short, Tutankhamoti, as a symbol of ancient Eg)'ptlan 
civilization, must be considered as an heir of the Ages in 
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which Egypt achieved so great a degree of progress as a 
cradle of ancient culture. 

The Introduction acquaints the reader in the first place 
with the tomb, dealing with its outstanding features. It 
is shown how the civilization of which it is so brilliant a 
record had its origin with the discovery of agriculture, and 
how Egyptian customs and beliefs were influenced by 
Nature’s leading ”, for the Nile demonstrated how the 
desert sands could be irrigated and rendered fruitful, and 
the bodies of the dead were naturally mummified in the 
hot, dry sands. It is further indicated how the religious 
objects found in the Ttitankhamon tomb reflect not only 
Nilotic phenomena but the experiences, and the ideas born 
of these experiences, of the ancient Egyptians who were 
engaged for so many centuries constructing the fabric of 
the most ancient and longest enduring civilization in the 
world's history. To those pioneers mankind may well do 
homage. They were the inventors of much that has made 
modern civilization possible. Our very Calendar Is of 
origin. It was introduced over sixty centuries 
ago by the agriculturists who had been prompted by the 
Nile’s periodic rise and fall to measure time by years and 
to divide the years into seasons, and by taking note of 
lunar changes to divide the seasons into months. Julius 
C®sar adopted the Egyptian Calendar in Rome, where it 
was subsequently readjusted for the whole world’s needs. 
The Calendars on our desks and walls are therefore much 
more ancient relics of Egyptian civilization than the oldest 
mummy in a museum. 

The opening chapters treat of the myths of Ra, the 
sun god, and those of the rival cult of Osiris. Then the 
reader is introduced to archaic Egypt, and glimpses are 
given of Egyptian manners and customs by renderings of 
folk-tales which throw light on habits of life and thought. 
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PREFACE 

It is impossible to undersbuid Egyptian mythology with¬ 
out reference to political conditions. The outstanding 
phases of Egyptian history are therefore dealt with through¬ 
out the volume while attention Is paid to the progress 
achieved in the arts and crafts, in metal working, in the 
construction of stone buildings, &c. 

In the chapters devoted to myths and religious practices, 
comparative notes are given which may be found of interest 
to those who devote special attendo'n to culture-drifting in 
ancient times. Throughout the historical narrative the 
reader is kept in touch with the contemporary dviltzations 
of the Cretans, Hittites, Babylonians, Assyrians^ Hebrews, 
&c., with the settlement of the Greeks in Egypt, and the 
rise of the Persian Empire. Those whose minds have 
been stirred by the discovery of the Luxor tomb to in¬ 
quire into the story of the brilliant ancient civilization of 
which that tomb is a relic, should find in this volume 
much to satisfy thetr needs. 


D. A. MACKENZIE, 
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INTRODUCTION 


The famous tomb of Pharaoh Tutankhamon* (or amen) 
in the sedutled and desolate VaUey of Kings* Tombs, 
opposite Luxor, affords us an appropriate introduction to 
the vanished world of Ancient Egypt, We find our¬ 
selves in its Empire Age, in the midst of a high and 
wonderful civilization which has already ^ooo years of 
traditions. Egypt is a hive of industry j its arts and 
crafts have readied a supreme degree of excellence; the 
fame of its wealth and power has permeated the entire 
ancient world; its ships arc on the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Ocean, and its traders and diplomatists and 
soldiers operate in distant lands among peoples of diverse 
speech and origin. The great city of Thebes is the centre 
of commercial and administrative activities, and of the 
religious life of the people. Society has grown exceed- 
ingly complex and is held steadfast by custom and 
tradition j and glimpses are afforded of wealthy merchant 
princes, grave-browed sages, stern and intriguing priestly 
statesmen, ambitious war-lords, and a refined and gentle 
aristocracy moving in a brilliant setting of Oriental 
splendour. 

Supreme among the figures of stately lords and ladies 
that pass to and fro is that of the ruling Pharaoh, the 
symbol of his Age and of its great dviliaation. He is 
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sometKing more than a monarch; he is a god living 
among men,'an incarnation of Horus, the son of the sun, 
Tutankhamon's name signifies “the Living Image of 
Amon”j and Amon, the ancient god of Thebes, was, as 
Amon-ra, the supreme solar deity of the Egyptian Em¬ 
pire which, during the Eighteenth Dynasty, had been 
extended to the limits of Nubia in the south and the 
borders of Asia Minor in the north, and drew tribute 
even fitsm the Isles of the Sea'*—^that is, from the 
small nations of the Eastern Mediterranean area, 

Tutankhamon held sway in a time of religious and 
political disturbance, He had ascended the throne as 
Tutankhaton, “the Living Image of Aton". His 
father-in-law, Akhenaton, whose name signifies “Aron is 
^tished” had begun to reign as Amenhotep, “Amon 
is satisfied —that is, as a worshipper of the supreme 
Theban deity. But during his Other’s life-time he had 
been influenced by a new school of theology which ex¬ 
alted Aton as the one and only God, and he set himself 
with the enthusiasm of youth and the fervour born of 
deep conviction to convert his people to the new faith. 
Assuming the title “Great Seer'*, he declared himself 
High Priest of Aton, and set himself to erect a great 
Aton temple at Thebes and to close the temples dedicated 
to other deities. This sharp break with tradition aroused 
the indignation and opposition of the long-established 
Amon priesthood, which drew heavily on the revenues of 
Egypt. The royal idealist, who was supported by a 
strong court party, then deserted Thebes and established 
a new capital at Tell-el-Amarna, between Thebes and 
Cairo. There during his reign the religious and political 
life of Ancient Egypt was concentrated. Temples to Aton 
were erected at TelI-e!-Amariia and other Egyptian centres, 
and also in the Syrian and Nubian parts of the Empire. 

(ettt) 
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INTRODUCTION xvii 

Edicts were meanwhile issued, making it illegal to worship 
any god but Aton, who was identided with the heat and 
light of the sun. No image of the supreme deity was 
made. 

Akhenaton died young. But before he died the 
Empire had begun to crumble, and a counter-revolution 
was gathering strength in the Nile valley and especially 
at Thebes. He was succeeded by his first son-in-law, 
whose name has been read as Semenkh-ka-ra and 
Sa-ka-ra. This Pharaoh had a brief reign. Then his 
second son-in-law, Tutankhamoo, ascended the throne 
as a worshipper of Aton. But early in his reign he found 
it necessary to desert the new capital at Teb-el-Amarna 
and return to Thebes, where he legalized the restoration 
of the old gods and the old priesthood. In one of his 
inscriptions which was found on a large stela in Kamak 
in 190S1 freshly translated by Professor 

BreastedTutankhamon prodaimed himself ** the good 
ruler”. He recorded that he was the Pharaoh 

who did excellent things for the father of all ends (Amonl, who 
restored for him that which was in ruin as everlasting rnDnumencs; 
cast out from him sin in the Two Lands (Egypt), so that nght- 
cousness endured ... and made lying tu be (be abomination of 
ihe land, as in the beginning. 


Evidently the "lying" referntd to the exalted doctrines 
of Akhenaton, his wife’s father. 

The inscription goes on to refer to the state ot 
matters which prevailed in Eg>'pt ^mon worship 

was restored: 


For when hh majesty was crowned as King, the lemp^ of 
the gods and goddesses were desolated from Dephintine as as 
the Lshes of the Delta.Their holy places were [forsaken] 
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and had become overgrown tracts; . • . thor sanctuarte were like 
that which has never been, arMi their houses were trodden roads^ 
The land was in an evil pass, and as for the g^s, they had for¬ 
saken this land. If people were sent to Syria to extend the 
borders of Egypt, they prospered not at all; if men prayed to a 
god for succour, he carne not; . » , if men besought a goddess iike- 
wEse, she came not at all. . . , 

Now, after daj-s had passed by these things, [his majesty 
Tutankhamen] appeared upon the throne of his father [the god 
Amon], he ruled the regions of Horus, . . , His majesty was 
making the pbns of this land and the needs of the two regions 
were before his majesty, as he took couitsel with his own heart, 
seeking every excellent matter and searching for profitable things 
for his father Amon, fashioning his august emanation of pure gold, 
and giving to him more than was done before, 

Tutankhamon had reversed his fiither-in-kw’s policy, 
making complete submission to the priesthood, and not 
only restoring but Increasing the grants to the temples. 
Once again images of the gods were erected. One of 
**pure gold" was fashioned for Amon. No doubt the 
young Pharaoh had become a convert by conviction. 
Like other Egyptians he must have been profoundly moved 
by the disasters that had cast a deep shadow over his 
native land. The Pharaoh’s armies had lost a series of 
battles in Syria; a great part of the Empire had been 
over-run by the enemies of Egypt- Commercial centres 
had been occupied and trade routes severed; subject 
States which had contributed to the Egyptian exchequer 
by paying tribute had cither asserted their independence 
or become subject to a rival power. The commerce and 
industries of Egypt had thus been temporarily disorga¬ 
nized. Akhenaton’s new religion had brought Egypt to 
the very verge of dissolution. It was then the oppor¬ 
tunity came to the Amon priesthood to proclaim that all 
the disasters which had befallen Egypt were due to the 
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Aton religious revolution which had driven the old 

gods and goddesses and brought the land to evil 
pass”. The revival of the Amon faith, under the influ¬ 
ence of which Egypt had prospered in the past, seemed to 
be a political as well as a religious necessity* Aton had 
been tried and found wanting. 

The Restoration appears to have stirred Egypt to its 
depths. Tutankhamen's return to Thebes provided 
occasion for profound gratification and public rejoicings. 
Its immediate result was to provide work for traders, 
architects, sculptors, and artisans—to create employment 
by reopening and restoring the temples, while it, no 
doubt, gave new heart to the Egyptian soldiers who were 
engaged in a life and death struggle with the revolution- 
arics and invaders in Syria* The first few military 
successes under the new regime must have been hailed 
as proofs that Amon had been conciliated, and Egypt 
was saved from the terrible disasters that seemed to be 
threatening her* In Thebes the priesthood sounded a 
note of triumph in their hymns to Amon, They pro¬ 
claimed that the god punished his eneniles, and that 
Thebes, the capital and pulse of the Empire, was strong 
enough to survive the attacks of those who had threatened 
its supremacy. One significant hymn to Amon reads: 

Thoki find esc him whn uansgre^es a^i nst chce| 

Wdc Co him who assails chcc \ 

Thy city nndurcs; 

But he who assails chec falls* 

Fie upcin him who transgresses against thee in every land P 

But although the Aton faith was overthrown, Its 
influence remained, and with it the new note of 
naturalism introduced by the Akhenaton school into 
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Egyptian art. The Amon hymns of the Restoration and 
later Empire periods are veined with the theology of the 
monotheists, Amon absorbed Aton, as he had previously 
absorbed Ra, the old sun-god. He became similarly a 
universal god whose worship emphasized the need for 
personal pietyi but he was exitedj not as a sole god, but as 
the chief of the gods, who was invested with the attributes 
of all other deities. The pure faith of Akhenaton, like 
that of the later Buddha, was merged with cruder and 
less enlightened fiiths after the great seer and reformer 
had passed awajf* Unlike fiuddhisni, however, its nanie 
vanished and was forgotten, Buddha was exalted as a 
god, but Akhenaton was denounced as a heretic 

It is thus as a king of a Restoration Period that 
Tutankhamon emerges from the obscurity of centuries 
and forces himself upon our attention in consequence of 
the marvellous discoveries in his tomb. He was neither 
a great man nor a great Pharaoh, The immense treasure 
stored in his tomb reveals him as a ** spoiled darling ** of 
the priests whom he had restored to power. He seems 
to have been a puppet in their hands. The great abun¬ 
dance of his funerary offerings suggests that the Amoti 
party, in their enthusiasm over the restoration of im¬ 
memorial beliefs and practices, were indined to emphasize 
In an exaggerated way the absolute need of Egypt and 
the Royal house for their services and their guidance in 
matters temporal and spiritual. Tutankhamon was the 
first Pharaoh to be buried by the re-established priest¬ 
hood, and he was accorded a royal burial indeed. 

Of special interest is the evidence afforded by the 
tomb furnishings of the revival of goddess worship. 
Akhenaton had deposed the mother-goddesses of the 
ancient cults, and sang In one of his hymns to Aton : 

Thou art the mother and the father of all that thou hast made. 
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The Amon priesthood revived and emphasised the 
worship of Hathor, the most ancient goddess in Egj'pt, 
who in pre-dynastic times had been identified with the 
cow and the heavens, and with the lioness deity^ Sekhet, 
and had subsequently absorbed, or imparted her attributes 
to, every local goddess In the Nile valley, including the 
hippopotamus-goddess of Thebes. Iti the outer chamber 
of Tutankhamon’s tomb were found three sonralled 
”couches” supported by various forms of the mother- 
goddess. One is the star-spangled cow, the symbol of 
the black Hathor of the night heavens, and especially the 
Milky Way, the fabled source of the River Nile. In this 
form Hathor absorbed Nut, the Great Mother of the 
primordial deep who, as goddess of " the waters above 
the firmament”, gAve birth to the sun and moon, and 
received and nourished the souls of Pharaohs who reached 
the Net her-World. The second “couch” is supported 
by the lioness form of Hathorj tho fierce Sekhet who was 
a destroy'cr of the enemies of the surs-god, and^ in one of 
her aspect^j is generally believed to have symbolized the 
burning heat of the sun* The third ^ couch ” is sup¬ 
ported by a complex “ wonder beast " form of the ancient 
mother-goddess, who had absorbed so many animal and 
reptile female deities. The Theban hippopotamus god¬ 
dess TAurt was prominent in the blende 

There can be no doubt that these “couches” hud a 
symbolic ^nificance. It may be that they represented 
the various phases of the Mother-goddess of the World 
during the Tutankhamon period, and were connected 
with the three Egyptian seasons — the Inundation, 
Winter, and Summer. In one of their aspects the 
** coucheswere symbols of the sky, supported by the 
Icg-pillara of the four quarters. According to an ancient 
Egyptian conception the upper heaven was situated on the 
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back of the Hathor cow, and there the Pharaohs hoped to 
find an eternal dwelling-place in asscdation with the sun- 
god Ra, who had himself once reigned as a king in the 
Nile valley. 

It may be that the articles piled on the backs of the 
sky-deitic 3 were supposed to be raised to the Paradise of 
the upper heaven, to which Tutankhamon had departed. 
The **doubles" of the furniture preserved in the tomb, 
which in itself was a world-symbol, would, as it was 
believed, exist in Paradise just as would the ” double*’ of 
the mummy in the inner chamber. Other offerings were 
deposited on the floor, including those which were in 
themselves shaped to symbolize the pillar-supported world, 
and the various products of the earth required by the 
soul. Here we touch on a confusing complexity of 
traditional beliefs and customs. Not only had provision 
to be made for the Pharaoh in Paradise, but also for the 
mummy and for the winged soul which revisited the 
tomb. Body, soul, and spirit had to be sustained, pro¬ 
tected, stimulated, and charmed. That Tutankhamon 
was fully provided for there can be little doubt. As has 
been suggested, the exaggerated preparations made for 
his welfare after death were no doubt due to tlic 
'^’'^ggerated character of the revived traditional practices 
and doctrines of the Restoration period. Much that had 
been previously discarded was reintroduced by the 
fiinatica] priestly reactionaries. No doubly too, they 
took the opportunity of conciliating the various local cults 
by pving recognition In the tomb, not only to their 
deities, but to their doctrines and funerary customs as 
well. 

All the Egyptians were united in the first place in the 
belief that it was necessary to embalm the body of the 
dead monarch, During life he had been “ the good god", 
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as he was called, and an Incarnadon of the sun as Horus. 
After death he became an Osiris. The cults of Osiris 
and the sun-god had been fused for many centuries before 
the Tutankhamon period In the Empire Age. This 
process of fusion went on until the great Theban god, 
Amon-ra, had absorbed all deities, mduding Aton, and 
was hailed as 

Thou sole and only one, vHcb many arms. 

The many-armed gods subsequently became *' fashion¬ 
able” in Ethiopia and in India. 

Originally Osiris had been a king. After death he 
was regarded as the Judge of the Dead in his Underworld 
Paradise, which had an entrance in the west. His was the 
cult of the Westerners. The sun-worshippers, on the other 
hand, believed that after death the Pharaoh went eastward 
and entered the boat of the sun-god; he then became 
identified with Ra in the Paradise of the Upper Heaven 
on the back of the World-cow. The sun cult was that 
of the Easterners. 

Before these cults were fused, because their adherents 
had been fused as subjects of the Pharaoh of the Two 
Lands, a long struggle had taken place between the rival 
priesthoods. In the Pyramid Texts (r, iyco B.c.) Osiris 
is sometimes referred to as a dangerous god. *‘lt is 
notable", writes Breasted, “that it was chiefly against 
Osiris and the divinities of his cyde that protection was 
sough t a t the dedication of a royal pyramid tom b." * T races 
of fusion can also be found m the Pyramid Texts. “ In 
one passage”, writes Breasted, “the dead is adjured to go 
to the ‘west’ in preference to the east, in order to join 
the sun-god, but in this very passage he appears as one 
whose function was in the east,”* 

I D^thfimr4i Jt£Sinan mjiJ ia Amiiimt p* 74- 
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Originally the Osirian people had buried their dead 
with ceremonies peculiar to their cult. It may be, Indeed, 
that the story of the dismemberment of Osiris was based 
on an ancient burial custom. As much is suggested by a 
cluptcr in the « Book of the Dead ”, entitled, “The chapter 
ol not letting the Body decay in the Netherworld ”, which 
says: 

1 I am, I live, 1 Jive, I grow, I grow, and when I shall 
awake m peace, I shall not be destroyed in my bandages. I shall 
be ftw of pestilence, my eye will not be corrupted, my skin will 
not disappear. My ear will not be daf, my bead will not be 
^cn away from my neck, my tongue will not be torn out, my 
hair will not be cut off, my eyebrows will not be shaven off. No 
^levous harm shall come upon me^ my body is firm, it shall not be 
destroyed. It shall not perish iti this earth forever,' 

Apparently the Egyptians were at one time in touch 
with a people who cut off the heads of their dead. The 
most notable example of a burial custom of this kind is 
found in the Ofnet cave in Bavaria. The heads were 
found aviated with AztHan relics, and therefore dale back 
to the time when the reindeer was being supplanted in 
Euro^ by the red deer, and the ice cap had, during the 
last phase of the Glacial Epoch, shrunk hr northward; In 
previous “UpperPaleolithic” burials in Europe the dead 
were deposited with faces towards the entrances of the 
caves, but the heads in the Ofnet cave faced the west, 
although the cave entrance is to the south-west. It may 
be that here we meet with the early cult of the Westerners. 
Apparently they believed that, when the head was cut off 
Je soul was released to pass westward towards Paradise! 
The «rlJer^^ve-hurial custom suggests that the dead was 
a Sleeper and would ultimately emerge from the cave 
like the heroes of the “ Seven Sleepers ” legend. 

• NitiUt, Til Oid Fiiii {ciiiuUtiBB Her. C. Cui|.bcU]^ p. &». 
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The custom illustrated in the Ofnet cave and referred 
to in the Egyptian “ Book of the Dead ” was abhorred by 
those who believed that mummification was a religious 
necessity. How then. It may he asked, did the custom of 
embalming the dead arise in Ancient Egypt? The answer 
is that it was based on human experience peculiar to Egypt. 
There seems to be little doubt that mummification had 
origin in Upper Egypt, because there bodies are naturally 
mummified. Referring to the discovery of a prO’Dynastic 
cemetery at Naga-ed-J6r, Professor Elliot Smith has 
written; 

The hot, dry sands of Egypt have presenttl through a span 
of more than sixty centuries the remains of countless multitudes of 
the earliest people known to have dwdc in the Nile valley; and 
not the mere bones only, but also the iikin and hair, the muscles 
and organs of the body; and even such delicate tissues as the nerve 
and brain, and, most marvellous of all, the lens of the eye, are avail¬ 
able for examination to-day.^ 

When the Egyptians began to construct tombs for 
their dead Pharaohs, they discovered that the bodies 
decayed, and the strange belief arose that the stones 
devoured the flesh. The body was then protected by 
being wrapped in linen* and placed in a wooden coffin. 
During the First Dynasty, as Professor Elliot Smith has 
found, attempts were made to preserve the corpse from 
decay by using salts and crude natron. A mummy of the 
Fifth Dynasty reveals the feet that the wrappings of the 
body were saturated with a solution of resin. 

They moulded the linen wrappings carefully into shapes be¬ 
stowing the minutest care on every detail of the form of the body, 
and even such features as the eyes were represented by ^leen paint 
and the moustache with brown puint. 

* Tit Emrfy (Srn tditiBoX p. 4 r. 
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The earliest actual mummy was found by Professor 
Flinders Petrie at Medum In 1892^ and is preserved in the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons^ London* 

The pupils, edges of the eyelids, and the eyebrows arc pafnEed 
with green malachite paste, and dark brown resinous paste has been 
used for the representation of the moustache.^ 

In addition to preserving the corpse, the Eg)^tians 
b^an to place in the tombs a ^‘souL^dy** in the form 
of a statue* This custom promoted the art of the sculptor, 
just as mummification promoted the science of surgeqr. 
After many centuries the Egyptians gradually solved the 
problem of embalming their dead, until they reached a high 
state of perfection In this work during the eighteenth 
Dynasty, to which Tutankhamon belongs. 

The magnificent mummies of the kings and queens of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties (writes Professor Eiliot 
Smith) mark: the culmination of the ernbalmcrs* art in Egypt -, 
although at a later pericul, namely the Twenty-first Dynasty, 
the procedure became even more complcjc and difiiculr, for the 
embaliticr^ had then acquired so much confidence in their skdJ 
that they not only restored to the body all the parts which they 
had removed during the course of mummification, and to make it 
complete in itself, but also by packing materia] under the skin they 
attempted to restore the actual form it possessed during lifc.^ 

Certain internal organs were, during the earlier peritxi 
of mummification, removed front the body and placed in 
the so-called Canopic jars”, under the protection of the 
four Horus gods of the four cardinal points. Some 
writers have asserted that the heart was removed^ but 
apparently it was, as a rule, left in sUu b the body* 
The Horus god Amset protected the liver, Hapl the 
lungs, Taumautef the stomach, and Qebhsentif the 

^ Prornur lUioi Smith la Tl# y»nui rf Vd- h PP- ■ 9*“J- 
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intestines. When during the Twenty-first Dynasty the 
internal organs were restored to the body, the practice 
became prevalent of wrapping them with a wax model of 
the protecting deity/ 

The Tutankhamon tomb belongs, as has been said, 
to the Eighteenth Dynasty, which dates from 1580 till 
1350 B,c. It introduces us to Egj'pt during Its early 
Empire Period. The first king was Ahmose 1, who drove 
the foreign rulers, remembered as the Hyksos, out of 
Egypt and established Thebes as the capitaL The last 
kings were Akhenaton, Sakara, Tutankhamen, Aye, and 
Horemheb, whose reigns are embraced in a quarter of a 
century from 1375 till 1350 B.c. The greatest monarch 
of this Dynasty was Thothmes 111 , the Napoleon of 
Ancient Egypt, who died in 1447 b.c. It was he who 
extended the Egyptian Empire from Nubia to the borders 
of Asia Minor, and made the Mediterranean Sea 
Egyptian lake^\ 

Thothmes HI was the great-great grandfather of 
Akhenaton, the father-in-law of Tutankhamen. Amen- 
hotep in, the father of Akhenaton (Amenhopet IV), was 
the last of the great military emperors of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. When, during Akhenaton^s reign, the Sudanese 
revolted, and in Palestine and Syria the rebels and in- 
truders defied the power of Egypt, appeals were made in 
vain to Akhenaton to send adequate military reinforce¬ 
ments, To a Syrian traitor the scribe of Akhenaton 
wrote, “Thou knowest that the king does not desire to 
carry war through Canaan.” The Empire power was 
revived under the Nineteenth Dynasty of the Seti and 
Ramcscs Pharaohs, which lasted from 1350 till 1205 o.c. 

According to the system of dating now generally 

* The " Hftrt iiid VLtini " uliefct la V 
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favoured, the Dynastic period began about 3400 b.c. with 
the accession of the conqueror Mcnes^ in Upper Egyptian 
king who established his power in Lower Egypt and 
united the “Two Lands*' under the double crown. The 
First and Second Dynasties endured for about 420 years, 
and the Third for about Bo years. About 150 years, 
from 2900 till 2750, were covert by the Fourth Dynasty, 
during which the great pyramids of the sun-cult were 
erected near Cairo. A century and a quarter were covered 
by the Fifth and a century and a half by the Sixth Dy¬ 
nasties. An obscure period of about three centuries was 
embraced by the Dynasties Seventh till Tenth, 

The Old Kingdom Age was succeeded by the Middle 
Kingdom Age which endured for about jSo years, its 
two great Dynasties being the Eleventh and Twelfth. 
The latter came to an end about lySS B.c, Then the 
Hyksos (“Shepherd Kings") conquered Egypt, which 
was not liberated till about 1580 B.c., when the Eighteenth 
Dynasty of Tutankhamon was established and made 
strong enough to endure for over two centuries and a 
half. The I^t Dynasty of Egypt was the Thirtieth, which 
was dissolved in 332 B.c. when Egypt was seized by 
Alexander the Great. Two centuries earlier it had been 
conquered by the Persians, When Tutankhamon came 
to the throne Egypt had been a united kingdom for over 
2000 years, and it endured for about lOOO years after 
his death. 

Egyptian civilization was based on the agricultural 
mode of life. During the long pre-Dynastic period— 
that Is, before 34 ^ Egyptians had begun to 

cultivate wild grasses and use their seeds for food. Im¬ 
portant evidence in this connection has been provided by 
the naturally mummified bodies of the pre-Dynastic proto- 
Egyptians found in the Naga-ed-dfir cemetery, “From 
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the stomachs and intestines of these prehistoric people,*^ 
writes Professor Elliot Smith, was able to recover 
large quantities of food materials. . . , Almost every 
sample contained husks of barley, and in about ten per 
cent of the specimens husks of millet could be identified 
with certainty/^^ An ancient king remembered as Osiris 
was credited by the Egyptians with having introduced the 
agricultural mode of life. In Plutarch s version of the 
ancient Egyptian legend it is stated; 

Osiris, be tug now become ting of Egypt, applied himseh 
towards civilizing hiscotintrymcn, by turning them from their former 
truligent and barbarous course of lifei he moreover taught them 
how to cultivate and improve the fruits of the earth % he gave diem 
a body of laws to r^ulate their conduct by, and instructed them 
in that reverence and worship which they were to pay to the 

godsp 

With the same disposition he afterwards travelled over the 
rest of the world, inducing the people everywhere to submit to his 
discipline, not indeed compelling them by force of arms^ but per¬ 
suading them Co yield to the strength of his reasons which were 
conveyed to them in the most agreeable manner in hymns and 
songs accompanied with instruments of mtistc; from which hist 
drcumstance, the Greeks conclude him to have been the same 
person as their Dionysos or Bacchus^ 

The Egyptian agricultural pioneers irrigated the soil 
by following Nature's leading* They had evidently 
observed that the wild grasses flourished where the sands 
had been soaked at the end of the hot season by the Nile 
floods. In the Delta r^ion chajinels were formed by 
large and small branches of the river, and these were 
Imitated by man. Thus in Egypt the early agriculturisls 
were instructed by Nature how to cultivate the wild 
barley and wild millet native to their country* It may 
be, too, as the late Professor of Agriculture in Mdbourne 

^ AiKimt ^41,4^ 
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Utiivertity has suggested,' that the wild ammals revealed 
to nian the method of cultivating the soil. Herodotus 
(II, 1+) provides the hint in the following passage : 

When the river [the Nile] has come of its own accord and 
irrigated the fields, and having irrigated them has sobsided, then 
each man sows his own land and turns swine into it, and when 
the seed has been trodden in bj- the swine, he waits for the 
harvest. 

Dr, Cherry writes in this connection: ‘^To imitate 
the hoof-prints by means of a stick would be an easy 
matter, and if some tradition about the connection between 
swine and a good harvest had come down the ages, it may 
have given rise to the strange idea of the pig being 
regularly thought of as part of the fertility of the land, 
and becoming sacred to the Great Mother,” 

Osiris was associated with swine. Once a year, 
according to Herodotus ( 11 , 47% the Egyptians sacrificed 
a pig to the moon and Ostris — that is, to the mother- 
goddess and her son, who had swine forms. Set, the 
slayer of Osiris, was identified with the black pig. In the 
Plutarch version of the Osirian legend he discovered and 
mangled the body of Osiris. The black Set boar was the 
enemy of the white Osirian boar. Sir James G. Frazer, 
in his GoUtn Beugh^ comes to the conclusion that 
**the annual sacrifice of a pig to Osiris, coupled with the 
alleged hostility of the animal to the god, tends to show 
first, that originally the pig was a god, and second, that he 
was Osiris 

It seems quite dear that the Egyptians were not 
indebted to any other people for the discovery of how to 
grow grain and use it as food. Their cultivated barley 

^ ^ AgTKuiimwt^ bf T+ MiD*. (Melbourne O^wnLcncat 
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was introduced into Europe^ and with it the implements 
used in Egypt* With the seeds and implements went 
the beliefs and ceremonies connected with the agricultural 
mode of life in the Nilotic area of originp 

Before the discovery of agriculcurcj not only the bnd 
of Egypt but the rest of the habitable world had cqm^ 
parativcly few inhabitants* No country could maintain 
a big population of hunters* Dr* Cherr)" writes regarding 
this interesting phase of the problem: 

The population of the world wa^ practically scaicionary in 
numbers throughout the many thousand years of ihc Old Stone 
ages. But with the coming of the Egypdansai; the epoch 4 OOO B.C. 
this SEagnation parsed away^ and mankind has been steadily increas¬ 
ing in numbers ever since* The Chinese, for instance^ have 
doubled during the historic period ai least once in each 250 years. 
The proof that prehistoric man remained nearly stationary is the 
simple fact that if his numbers had doubled only nnee in a thousand 
years there would have been a population of a thougiand millions in 
30,000 years. , . * lu former ages people did not preserve the 
surplus food from times of plenty to meet the deficiency in times 
□f scarcity, Tliey were always near the edge of want, because the 
fimiEly was dependent from day to day on the results of the day^s 
W’ork. The coming and going of bird, fish, and beast cannot be 
controlled by man. 

Itwa^ after the discovery of agriculture that early man 
began to have leisure. The little firms yielded him 
sufificieni: food to tide him over from harvest to harvest^ 
and, as agrimlturfi was developed, to feed those who 
administered the laws and engaged in work of a religiouis 
character. Agriculturists were able to dwell in denser 
communities than did the hunters, and laws became a 
neceasity* The basis of the great civilization of Egypt 
was laid by the subjects of the king remembered as Osiris. 

In time, discovery was made how to work metals* 
Here again we meet with interesting Egyptian evidence 
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which throws light on the origin of this great revolu’ 
tlonaty discovery. The god Horns, who was worshipped 
by the Upper Egyptian conquerors of Lower Egypt, was 
associated with the “ Mesniu ” (copper-smiths)* Horns 
of Behutet was the “Lord of the Forge City”, i.e. Edfu, 
and there the god first established himself as the great 
master of metal-workers. Budge states that Edfu “ was 
regarded as the foundry wherein the great disc of the sun 
was forged”.^ 

Copper was first extracted from malachite, which had 
been used for the manufacture off^e-paint in pre-Dynastic 
times. Professor Elliot Smith suggests that the discovery 
that malachite contained copper might have been made 
W'hcn fragment of malachite or the cosmetic paste pre¬ 
pared from it dropped by chance into a charcoal fire". 
He continues: 

Every su^e in the history of the discovery and the evolution 
□f the working of copper is fcpre^jitcd in Egypt, and is preserved 
under circumstances that enable us to appreciate in some measure 
the mutLvt^ which led the Egyptians on, step by step, tu the full 
realization of the immensity of the puwer they had thus acquired.* 

The ** Green Osiris " appears to have been in one of 
his phases connected with green malachite^ as his son, the 
Red Horus, was with red copper* Hathor, the mother- 
goddess^ was the goddess of the malachite mines in Sinai, 
and of Mefkat (Malachite city) in Egypt. 

That the Green Osiris*^ was of Egyptian origin no 
doubt can be entertained^ He was connected with the 
Green Nile”, which was supposed to run from the 
** malachite pools” in the Nether World* In these pools 
the gods dwelt as birds, and rose from them as stars. From 
their wings fell dew and rain* A Pyramid Text (No. 567) 

1 Ti* C<P^ ^YaL I, 476^ 
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refers to the stars as a source of maUchite powder—that 
isj as a source of life-giving dew, and of the green sub¬ 
stance in the Green Nile. 

After death Osiris became Judge and Ruler of the 
Dead. He was also regarded as the controller of the 
Nile which fertilized Egypt and caused crops to grow. 
The dead Pharaoh was identified with him, and in the 
Pyramid Texts Phaiaoh Unis (or Unas) of the Fifth 
I>ynasty performs the functions of Osiris; 

Unis (as Osiris) comes hither up-^tream when the flood in^ 
undates. . * . Unis comes to his pcwls that are in the region of the 
Rood at the great inundation, to the place of peace, with green 
fields, that is in the horizon. Unis makes the verdure to fioudsh 
tn the two regions of the horizon. . * . It b Unis (as Osiris) who 
inundates the land*^ 

Not only was Osiris controller of the Nile ; he was 
identified with that river in certain of its phases, *^Thou 
art indeed the Nile," declares the Rameses IV hymn to 
Osiris, great on the fields at the beginning of the seasons; 
gods and men live by the moisture that is in thee/* 

When,.after the period of the Low Nile, during which 
Egypt was swept by hot southerly winds and subjected to 
oppressive heat, the Nile began to rise m flood, it first of 
all flowed green for four days. This was die “Green 
Nile ” with which Osiris is identified in Pyramid Text 
No. 5B9, which reads; 

Horus comes i He beholds his father in th«^ Greenness, in 
thy name qf“ Water of Greenness", 

He was also iden tified with the ocean which was sup¬ 
posed to encircle the world as is shown in the Pyramid 
Texts translated by Breasted; 

Thou (Orisis) art great, thou art green, in thy name of Great 

* Bnriftedp tJnrtiefimni ef T^tfx£Ai m fT- iS-$- 
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Green (sea); In, thou art round ss the Great Circle (Okeanos); 
lo, thou art turned about, thou art round a$ the circle that endrcls$ 
the Haunebu (^gcans).^ 

The “Green Nile” is followed by the “Red Nile", 
the redness of which was supposed to have been due to 
the blood of the slain god. It puzzled the Egyptians to 
discover what substance coloured the Green Nile”, and 
they ultimately came to the conclusion it was malachite. 
That was why^ it would appear, they Imagined there were 
“ pools of malachite " in the Nether World, from which 
the Nile flowed. Malachite was a life-giver”. When 
the “new water" of the Nile, which was impnegnatal with 
green malachite, touched the parched soil of Egypt, life 
was renewed, verdure appeared, flowers bloomed, insects 
innumerable sprang into existence; while man and beast 
rejoiced and became active with renewed vitality. 

When the Egyptians discovered that red copper issued 
from green malachite as the “Red Nile" followed the 
“Green Nile”, the Osirian myths and the Osirian theology 
were rendered highly complex, for the Green Osiris was 
identified with both malachite and the Nile and Horus 
with red copper. Horus and his copper-smiths avenged 
the death of Osiris by waging war against bis enemies, 
including the crocodiles and hippopotami that infested the 
river and took their toll of life. Further complexity was 
imparted by identifying the god Set and the Set worshippers 
with the enemies of Osiris. Thus we have in the myth 
of Osiris the impress of Nilotic phenomena, a record of 
the introdtiction of metal working, and vague references 
to the ancient struggles for supremacy between warring 
tribes and cults. The evidence of Egyptian colour sym¬ 
bolism appears to add confirmation to the view that the 
discovery of copper was first made in the land of Egj-pt. 
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Malachite was fbund in certain wadb of Upper Egypt and 
chiefly in Wadi Alagi, and on the Red coast which 
was visited In early times by those who searched for life- 
giving shells, which were worn by the living and placed in 
the graves of the dead. 

The earliest use made of copper was for ornaments 
which had a magiccn-religious value as charms and amulets; 
these were “life-givers" and life-protectors”. Copper 
was apparently regarded at first as a variety of gold. 
From the very beginning gold was used for magico-re- 
ligious purposes just as had been fer-carried sea-shells. 
These shells were supposed to contain the lifc-substance 
of the deity. Indeed the mother-goddess of Egypt 
appears to have developed in prc-Dynastic times as a 
person! fleation of a cowry. The cow ry was the “ mother ”, 
and the fat “mother”, as Professor Elliot Smith^ has 
shown, was represented in early times in the convention¬ 
alized cowry form with head, breasts, and feet added. But 
long before the cowry was transformed into a “mother”, 
it was used to protect and stimulate those who wore it 
and those in whose graves it was placed. 

The earliest known use to which gold was put was to 
make imitation shells.* It is of interest to note in this 
connection that gold was anciently found in the Wadi 
Alagi and the Eastern Desert which was crossed by the 
searchers for Red Sea shells. There are still traces of 
gold in the sands. After one of the rare showers of rain 
falls in Upper Egypt, the gold dust can be seen glittering 
in the moonlight.* Evidently nature taught the ancient 
Egj-ptians how to wash gold from sand as it taught them 
how to irrigate the soil* 

' f iatIiiiph ^ tJU 
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The goddess of the cowry was called Hathor, which 
means ‘'House of Horus”. It would appear that the 
young god was identified with the mollusc which emerged 
so easily from the shell. That may be why the shell was, 
when worn on a waist girdle, supposed to assist birth. 
The beliefs and customs connected with shells spread far 
and wide. In India shells arc still placed in and outside 
the birth chamber. The Mexicari evidence is very clear 
in this connection. It is e^lained by the Interpreter of 
CoJfx Tel/aiane-^emensh that Mexitli was called Tectiia- 
tccatl ** because in the same way that a snail creeps from 
a shell so man proceeds from his mothers womb". It is 
added that the Aztecs “placed the moon apposite to the 
sun because its course continually crosses his; and they 
(the Aztecs) believed it to be the cause of human 
generation 

The Interpreter of Codex FatUantts Writes in similar 
vein; 

They (the Aztecs) believed that the moon presided over 
human generation, and accordingly they always put it by the sign 
of the sun. They placed on its head a sea-sciaii to denote that in 
the same way as this marine aninml creejB from its integument or 
shell, so man comes from bis mother's womb. 

Other shells were used like the cowry once the shell- 
wearing habit became popular. When pearls were found 
in shells, they were believed to be of lunar origin and they 
were credited with nocturnal luminosity. Aphrodite rises 
from the sea-foam seated on a shell and as the per¬ 
sonification of a pearl. Hathor was the Egyptian pSirl- 
goddess. 

The connection between the pearl and the moon was 
effected after the birth-assisting deity had been associated 
with that heavenly body which was supposed to exercise a 
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control over women and ovet water. Hathor became a 
goddess of the sky and the sun and moon, but retained 
her connection with shells and pearls and with gold. As 
Nubt, she personified gold (wwi) found in Nubia (gold 
land)^ She was the “Golden Hathor*' because the virtue 
of the life-giving shells had passed to the gold from which 
imitation shells were made. Apparently she was, as the 
Golden Hathor**, the prototj-pe of such European deities 
as the “ Golden Aphrodite and the Golden Demeter "*, 
The Greek goddesses had yellow or golden hair because 
they had washed their hair in a gold-yielding river. A$ a 
shower of life-giving gold, Zeus became the father of the 
son of Danae, In the Hindu Sanskrit work 
it is stated ^ 

The gold that, bom out of the fire, imniortal, maintains itsdf 
ever mortals—whoso knows it, he verily merits it: one that dies of 
old 3 tge becomes he that wears it. The gold, of bcauicous cdldur 
of the sun, that men of old with their progeny sought—ihat^ shtn- 
ing, shall unite thee with splendour | of long Ufe becomes he that 
wears it.' 

In the SurapafAa^Sra/tmana it is stated that gold is 
form of the gods”, and that “gold is immortal llfe”.^ 

To the ancient Egyptians gold was “the flesh of the 
gods". In a Nineteenth Dynasty inscription Isis is 
referred to as a giver of gold and precious stones. The 
sun-^god Ra had “ bones of silver ”, “ flesh of gold ", and 
hair of “true lapis lamli 

Precious metals and precious stones not only stimulated 
the dead but apparently protected them* In a solar^ 
Osirlan chapter of the Egyptian efi/u DW it is said 
of the soul: 

1 WhiEocp, Vida SiatAiMt XJX, p. (KArrird Ofi^til Sen'et, Vo4f. 7 
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Brought 10 thee are UocJe of stiver and [masses] of malEtchtie. 
Hathor^ misiress of B/blos, she makes the ruddei$ nf die . .. 
It is said to tbee^ ^ Come into the broad hall ”, by the Great who 
are in the temple. Bated to thee ate the Four Pillars of the Sky, 
thou secst the secrets that are herein, thou strctchcst out thy two 
legs upon the Pillars of die Sky, and the wind is sweet to dry nose.^ 


Here Hathor is connected with both silver and mala¬ 
chite—the lunar silver and malachite of the Green 
Nile — the *‘new water”, or life-giving water, of the 
inundation. 

The Great Mother, Hathor, was also connected with 
the cow. This association brought together cowries and 
cows. Cowries are still substitutes for cows among the 
Baganda of Uganda, as Roscoe has shown. On the waist 
ornament of the earliest Pharaohs cows’ heads arc found 
as substitutes for cowries.* The cow of heaven, spangled 
with stars, found in the Tutankhamen tomb, is therefore 
no ordinary cow, but the symbol of a highly complex deity 
associated with shells, precious metals, &c.j as well as with 
the stars and the sun and moon. 

It was evidently because of the sanctity imparted to the 
cow that Hathor became connected with trees and plants 
which yield a milk-like juice. Her special tree was the 
sycamore fig—a typical "milk-yielding tree”. It was 
supposed to derive its "milk” from the Nile which, ac¬ 
cording to Egyptian belief, flowed from the "Milky Way”. 
Terrestrial " milk” came down, as was believed, from the 
sky as foam and as whitish mud. The Nile god Hapi 
was depicted pouring out Nile water from a jug, while a 
stream of milk issued from one of his breasts. 

The connection of Hathor with the sky brought in 
turquoise. W^hen this bcautifril stone was discovered it 
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was connected with the mother^goddess of the heavens. 
The water of the Celestial Nile, along which passed dally 
the “ boat of the sun was supposed to be turquoise water. 
In the of Dead it is stated of the deceased: 

Piabes shall be offered unto thee in thy boat, ihou shait be 
hymned in the Awt bo;it, thou shalt behoEd Ra (the sun-god} with¬ 
in his shrinej thou shall sit together with hb disc day by day, ihou 
shall see the Jnt fish when it spnngeth into being in ike watm ^ 
fur^miSj and thou shalt see the Jkn fish in his hour,^ 

Women wore turquoise and other blue beads to increase 
the milk supply^ as well as to protect and prolong life. 

In Paradise the goddess was the nurse of souls. When 
a Pharaoh of the Pyramid Age died, appeals were made 
in the Texts so that she might give him milfc^ and the 
goddess is made to promise that she will not wean him “ as 
long as he is little The souls also obtained nourish¬ 
ment from the milk-yieldifig Sycamore Tree of Life. 

But the mother-goddess had her ferocious as wdl as 
her beneficent aspect. As Sekhet, the lion^headcd deity, 
she was armed with a knife, for she was the slayer of the 
enemy of the sun-god. The lioness forms of the goddess 
in the Tutankhamon tomb therefore appear to represent 
the Mother as the Destroyer, as the cow forms represent 
her as the Preserver* 

Another form of the goddess as a Destroyer Is the 
poisonous serpent. On the foreheads of the statues of 
Tutankhamon in the outer chamber of the tomb the 
uraeus-serpent ^mbol figures prominently. The Pha¬ 
raohs adopted this protecting and avenging image of the 
snake-goddess of Buto because he was the living repre¬ 
sentative of the sun-god who had been fused with Osiris, 
This association of the poisonous snake with the kingship 

^ lEu[3{^ T4v 3 m^ of fJkt VaL I, 
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appears to explain the world-wide connection of snakes 
with rivers and rain. Pharaoh, as a living god, was the 
controller of the Nile. If he neglected his religious 
duties, Egypt was supposed to suffer from low Niles and 
other disasters. 

The complexity of the Egyptian myths was due to the 
Egyptian tendency to conserve ancient conceptions, even 
after the process of fusion was well advanced. The old 
cults of the Westerners and Easterners which, as has been 
indicated, were originally separate and at variance, were 
fused by the theologians, not only for doctrinal but 
political reasons. The Osiris faith was impregnated with 
the beliefs connected with the sun cult, and the Hereafter 
of the solar cult was more or less Osirianized. The rise 
of a god like Amon was due to the fact that he was the 
deity of Thebes which became, after the Hyksos period, 
the capital of reunited Egypt. He absorbed the attri¬ 
butes of both Osiris and Ra. Further complexity was 
added to the blended faiths as new doctrines were intro¬ 
duced from time to time. Originally the Paradise of the 
sun cult was reserved for the Pharaoh alone, but this 
monopoly came to an end when first the great lords and 
then the common people eiiteruined the hope of immor¬ 
tality, and made preparations to ensure it for themselves. 
No doubt the fusion of the solar and Osirian Hereafter 
contributed to this change; it appears to have brought 
about the doctrinal connection between the sun and the 
Nile. 

As Amon absorbed Ra and Osiris, so did Ptah the 
god of Memphis, another ancient capital of United 
^pt. This so-called « artisan god had features which, 
link him with deities like Zeus and I ndra. The Memphite 
priests regarded him as the creator, and when the solar 
mythology of Heliopolis became a potent force, they 
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insisted that he had created the egg from which the sun- 
god emerged at the beginning. An ancient myth credits 
him with having shaped the world with his hammer or 
axCj but the inHucnce of Heliopolis is traceable in a later 
version of the myth, which presented him In company of 
eight assistants who were manifestations of himself. This 
is the view favoured by Breasted in dealing with the 
Memphite ennead. In the Pyramid Age Ptah had 
already become the “ heart" (mind) which at the begin¬ 
ning conceived the idea of a world, and brought It into 
existence by the power of the tongue (word). Breasted 
has shown that the British Museum stela (No. 707), with 
the remarkable Ptah hymn, must be assigned to the 
Pyramid Age. * 

His rendering of it Includes the lines : 

Ptah, the great, is the mind and tongue of the gods. .., 

Ptali^ from whom proceeded the power 
Of the mind, 

And of the tongue. , , , 

It [the mind] is the one that bringedi forth every successful issue* 
It is the tongue which repeats the thought of the mind: 

It (the mind) wm the fashioner of aJL god& * » * 

At a time when every divine word 

Came into existence by the thought of the mindi 

And the conumand of the tongue^" 

Here, as Breasted notes, we have in the Pyramid Age 
the germ of the Logos doctrine. 

The various loc^ gods and goddesses were influenced 
by the solar-Osirian doctrines, and, to add to the confusion, 
the attributes of certain of the great deities were developed 
into separate deities. The gods budded gods. There 
were likewise many goddesses connected with difierent 
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animals and reptiles who were Influenced by Hathor or 
absorbed by her, Isis and Nephthys, for instance^ were 
forms of Hathor, and Nut was similarly Hathor in her 
character as a goddess of the sky; she came into existence 
after the Great Mother was connected with the heavenly 
bodies. The various nomes (states) of Egypt bad their 
local theological systems, and these were subjected to the 
influences of the ideas of theorizing priests and intriguing 
politicians. 

A mythical story had a doctrinal significance. It is 
quite evident that the Creation myth in the first chapter 
of this volume was compiled by the priests of the solar 
cult to adjust the relations between the sun-god and his 
womhippers and Osiris and his worshippers. The story of 
Osiris (Chapter II) is a mosaic of earlier myths, including 
those found in the Pyramid Tests, in which Osiris “was 
identified ", as Breasted shows, “ with the waters, espe¬ 
cially the inundation, with the sod, and with vegetation.,.. 
The god", he adds, “was doubtless in Egyptian thought 
the imperishable principle of life wherever found.” A 
text says of him, “ 1 live as the gods, 1 live as Grain (the 
grain god), I grow as Grain,... I am barley.”* In one 
of his phases he was a ” John Barleycorn When, how¬ 
ever, he is referred to as a “com-god ", it must be borne 
in mind that he had become a highly complex deity at the 
very dawn of the Dynastic period, and that a « corn-god” 
was also a god connected with water and with the fish in 
rivers, as well as with marsh plants, precious metals, 
precious stones, &c. 

At the time Tutankhamon was buried In the Valley of 
Kings' Tombs, the religious beliefs of Egypt were, as has 
been indicated, in a state of transition. The fiiinous tomb 
yields evidence of the confusion caused by the excesses of 
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the Restoration. But subsequent evidence shows that the 
influence of the “heretic” Akhenaton was of enduring 
character^ because the note of personal piety emerged in 
after years when the political conditions changed. In the 
end Osiris triumphed, however^ and as Scrapis became the 
chief deity In Egypt, and passed into the Gr^o-Roman 
world, Osiris and Isis then mingled in Europe with 
deities that bear traces of earlier Egyptian and Asiatic influ¬ 
ences, The processes of culture-drifting and cultu re-mixing 
did not begin when the Greeks and Romans had acquired 
supremacy in Egypt. As has been indicated, the influence 
of Ancient Egypt on the civilization of Europe was pro¬ 
found and far-penetrating from the earliest Dynastic times» 
Cretej the centre of jEgean culture in pre-HeUenic times, 
was colonized by Egyptians as early as %ooo b*c., and 
recent discoveries in southern Spain have yielded traces 
of the colonization there of Easterners who were in touch 
with the civilizations of both Sumeria and Egypt before 
1500 B.c* There are those who contend that Sumeria 
itself was originally an Egyptian colony, Sumerian 
civilization began at Eridu, the “ sea-port ”, and Its so- 
called “culture-god*" Ea had a ship. Ea was also z 
flsh-god, or merman, who came out of the Persian Gulf 
to Instruct the people in the arts and crafts of civilization* 
By the time of Tutankhamon Egyptian vessels were, 
as has been said, plyi^ig on the Mediterranean and the 
Indian Ocean, and far distant countries, which may never 
have heard of Egypt, were being subjected to cultural 
influences that had emanated from the Nile valley. The 
amber beads found in Tutankhamen's tomb, and the 
Egypdan beads found in the Stonehenge area and pre¬ 
served in Devizes museum/ are among the significant 
relics of ancient cultural and trading operations which 

^ ^ V^t. 1, Pirt I* 
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influenced the growth of civUization over wide areas in 
much greater measure than was even suspected a genera^ 
tion ago, when the behef in the spontaneous generation of 
similar complexes in various pits of the world was 
accorded general acceptance. 

The Neolithic industry of Western Europappears to 
have been of Egyptian origin. Louis Si ret ^ has found 
that the Easterners who settled in Spain before s.c., 
and exploited its mineral wealth, introduced a new and 
fine system of flint-working which was manifestly of 
Egyptian character. The very flints were imported. This 
industry, called “Neolithic”, subsequently spread all over 
the Western maritime area, the lo<^ flints being subse¬ 
quently worked. The “Neolithic” stone hammer, which 
revolves on a centre of gravity, appears to have been an 
imitation of a coppr one. Similar stone hammers have 
been found in Nubia, where the Egyptians searched for 
and found gold. Coppr was scarce and dear. At an 
early period the Egyptians procured obsidian from Melos 
and emery from Naxos, two famous .£gean islands. With 
the emery they undertook the laborious task of rubbing 
blocks of stone to form their wonderful Early Dynastic 
stone pots and vases. The rough work of hollowing was 
accomplished with copper drills. In Nubia they imitated 
the copper hammers in stone, with the aid of Naxos 
emery. The so-called “Neolithic” artisans of Spain and 
Western Europe appear, therefore, to have owed their 
skill in axe- and hammer-making to the Easterners who 
collected ores and exported them to centres of industry in 
the Eastern Mediterranean area. Si ret has discovered an 
Egyptian gold diadem in a south-Spanish “Neolithic” 
cemetery. Among the relics of the Easterners he has also 
unearthed Egyptian ivory figurines of the Mesopota- 
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mlan mothcr-^ocldessj alabaster perfume flasks, ostrich 
eggs, See., and, more wonderful stUl, jet from England 
and amber from the Baltic. 

The Easterners were seafarers and appear to have 
introduced into Western Europe not only the Neolithic 
industry but the agricultural mode of life. They wor¬ 
shipped the mother-goddess of the mUk-yiclding tree 
cult and erected megalithic monuments. Apparently they 
were of mixed racial stock. Among them, however, were 
typical representatives of the Mediterranean race. 

These Easterners appear to have reached Britain, 
carrying with them the elements of the complex culture 
of the Eastern Mediterranean area which was influenced 
both by Egypt and Sumeria (Mesopotamia in pre-Baby¬ 
lonian times). One of the ancient b<»ts unearthed twenty- 
six feet above the present sea-level in Gla^ow was found to 
have a plug of cork.’ It must therefore have come from 
the Mediterranean area where cork-trees grow. The East¬ 
erners evidently left settlers in Ancient Britain, the mineral 
wealth of which appears to have attracted them. '‘So 
striking", writes Professor Elliot Smith, *‘js the family 
likeness between the Early Neolithic peoples of the British 
Isles and the Mediterranean and the bulk of the popula¬ 
tion, both ancient and modern, of Egypt and East Africa, 
that a description of the bones of an Early Briton of that 
remote epoch might apply in all essential details to an 
inhabitant of Somaliland. Over the whole of this wide 
domain the people were long-headed brunets of small 
stature, glabrous, and with scanty facial hair, except for a 
chin tuft. . . , The skull is distinguished in all these 
peoples by being long, narrow, . . . The whole skeleton 
is of slight and mild build." * 

* TJ^ (firrt bittern), Jf. 58-9^ 
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**Pockets’* of descendants of the andent Mediter¬ 
raneans are found still in Britain and Ireland, as Ripley 
has shown.* In the Hebrides the short dark people are 
alleged to be descendants of the sailors of the Spanish 
Armada, but there are ancient Gaelic references to the 
dark Inhabitants of the British Isles who were subjected 
by the fair Gaels. The Firbolgs (“men with bags") and 
the Fir Domnann or Dutnnonii (“ the diggers") were of 
dark type and were apparently miners. It is of special 
interest to find that the latter were located by Ptolemy in 
Devon and Cornwall, in south-western Scotland, and in 
castHcentral and western Ireland—all metal-yielding areas. 
Martin has noted in his /f is St. KiMs that the 

male islanders **have generally hut very thin beards, and 
those too do not appear dll they arrive at the age of 
thirty, and in some not till after thirty-five; they have all 
but a few hairs upon the upper lip and point of the chin." 
Little dark men with chin-tuft beards are found in fiarvas, 
Lewis, as if in association with the Callcrnish stone circle, 
and the short dark type is also known in Orkney. It 
should not surprise us therefore to find, as we do in 
Scodand, such survivals as the Egyptian pig-taboo, the 
Eastern mountain paradise, the story of Osiris In Gaelic, 
and, in a Scottish fairy story, the very underground para¬ 
dise of Osiris. 

The Osirian paradise is seen by a human wet-nurse 
who was taken inside a fairy hill to suckle a fairy child. 

A door opened on the sunny side—they went in, and the sod 
dosed after them. The fairy then dropped three drops of a pre¬ 
cious liquid on her companion's left eyelid, and she b^eld a 
delicious country, whose fields were yellow with ripening corn, 
watered by looping bumies, and bordered by trees laden with fruit. 
She was presented with webs of the finest doth, and with boxes of 
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precious ointments. The fkiry then moistened her right eye with 
a green fluid, and bade her loolL She looked and saw several of her 
friends and acquaintances at work, reaping the corn and gathering 
the fruit. “This", said the iairr, “b the punishmeni of evil 
deeds". 

The harvest customs of Britain and Western Europe 
bear undoubted traces of ancient Egyptian influence. But 
this ts not to be wondered at, seeing that Egyptian barley 
was introduced at an early period. Nothing persists like 
ancient modes of thought connected with ancient habits of 
life. The ceremonies and myths associated with agri¬ 
culture appear to have suflered little change since that re¬ 
mote period when they were first introduced. One has 
to live among so conservative a people as the Hebrideans 
and the West Highlanders to realize how persistently they 
resent change of habits of thought and life. The agri¬ 
cultural mode of life tends withal to cultivate an innate 
conservatism of customs and especially of folk practices 
connected with ancient superstitions. The superstitions 
of to-day were formerly religious beliefs. 

Those who imagine that ancient racial types cannot 
persist until our own time, find themselves in conflict with 
experienced ethnologists who have made most precise 
observations, and noted many instances of survivals of 
racial groups as well as instances in families of mixed 
descent of “ reversions to type Others who consider as 
“ far-fetched ” the evidence of the survival of habits of life 
and thought discovered at great distances from the area of 
origin, do not give due consideration to the tendency so 
manifest in isolated communities to maintain and perpetuate 
customs and beliefs of immense antiquity. Once a custom 
or a myth associated with a definite and fundamental mode 
of life, such as agriculture, is rooted in a district among a 
static nary populatio n, it ca n scarcely be eradicated. There 
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are many survivals among thcy$e hereditary tenants of smalL 
iarms^ known as ** crofters which seem to date back to 
the time when man first began to till the soil in Britain, 
using imported seeds and imported implements^ and 
perpetuating folk-customs and myths which came in with 
the seeds and implements and were regarded as being of 
equal importance to them. The culturendrifting of ancient 
times can still be traced in the well-worn channels of 
thought and tradition conserved by the common people* 

Among the remarkable Eastern customs which have 
survived until our own day in the Scottish Highlands is 
the one of giving a portion of a mouse to a skk child who 
is on the verge of death. The writer has personal know¬ 
ledge of the existence of this custom. Its antiquity and 
source are suggested by the evidence obtained from the 
naturally mummified bodies found in the Naga-ed-dfir 
cemetery in Upper Egypt. Professor Elliot Smith, who 
dissected the bodies and submitted the contents of the 
stomachs to Dr* Netolit^ky for examination, writes in this 
connection: 

The occasicmal presence of the remains of mice in the ali¬ 
mentary canals of children, under circmnstances which prove that 
the small rodent had been eaten after heiiig skinned, b a dlscoveiy 
of very great interest, for Dr^ Netolitzlcy informs me that the body 
of a mouse was the last resort of medi^ practitinners in the East 
several mtllennia kter as a reiuedy for children m fxtrimh} 

A standing stone in Perthshire is called m Gaelic " Stone 
of my little (or dear) mouse” and was evidently at one 
time sacred to a god associated with the mouse, as was 
Thoth of Egypt and the Smlntheus Apollo of the Homeric 
heroes. An ancient Irish Gaelic manuscript story refers 
to mouse feasts in Alba (Scotland). Mouse feasts were 
anciently hdd in the Troad. They may have been intro- 
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duced into Britain by the Easterners who came to exploit 
its mineral wealth In early times, along with much else that 
still has tardy survival. In Egypt mice issue from cracks 
in the dry mud at the time of inundation. The ancient 
people evidently believed that the mice were given origin 
in mud by the life-giving water. Professor Elliot Smith 
tells me that this belief still obtains among some modern 
Egyptians. It may be that we have here a due to the 
origin of all the lore about the wonderful mouse, which 
was a "llfc-giver " (as medicine) and was connected with 
water and the sun, as well as with corn, &c. 

The introduction of Oriental customs and beliefs can¬ 
not be dated without the aid of other evidence. It is possible 
to date the Egyptian beads found in the Stonehenge area; 
they belong to the Tutankhamon period. They were 
probably imported by those Easterners of whom traces 
survive in Spain, and therefore by sea. The fret that 
Britain was visited a thousand years before Tutankhamen's 
time Is emphasised by the discovery of jet in association with 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian relics in southern Spam. 
Siret’s dating of this early cultural "drift’' (r- 2500 B.c.) 
receives confirmation from the evidence afforded by tablets 
recently discovered on the site of andent Asshur, a Sum¬ 
erian colony which became ultimately the capital of Assyria. 
Writing about 2100 B.C., an ancient scribe refers to the 
Empire of Sargon of Akkad (f, 2600 s.c.) and tells that he 
took tribute from "Ku-Ki” (Tin land) "beyond the 
Upper Sea ” (the Mediterranean).^ Whether that " Tin 
land” was Britain is uncertain. It may have been Spain 
or Brittany. A people who found jet in Britain before 
2000 8.C. were not likely, however, to allow a thousand 
years to elapse before they discovered tin and other metals, 
especially in south-western Britain, which was likely to have 
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been visited long before the eastern coast of Yorkshire. 
The arrival and settlement of Easterners iti our native land^ 
in what has been called the “ Early Neolithic Age must 
have taken place before the last land movement had ceased, 
and it appears to have begun about 3000 B.c,^ The ancient 
Glasgow boats, and the boat found under the cars® day in 
the Tay valley, may well have arrived and been stranded 
as fir back as Sargon’s time, and the “ Early Neolithic " 
settlers may have been those who first introduced, with the 
agricultural mode of life, the barley seeds, the Osirian 
myths, the Scottish pig taboo, and the mouse cure which 
constitute ancient cultural links between the land of our 
ancestors and that of the now femous Tutankhamen, 
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CHAPTER I 

Creation Legend of Sun Worshippers 

The Primc^rdlUJ ari vi — T he Elder 

pud ihe Sei^Dt^—Plot to rirtil Ra—How his Ma^c Same wm qbtMin*d—Ra 
Kcki todntrfpy Minhind—An ATcnging Goddni— The Delttge^Wonhtppcn 

arc i^ared_OrtgiQ of Sacdfiee—Ra aiKudA to Hcki'en—Eaath God's Reptile 

jBrood^^—Thoth ihe Dcpbiy—The Son God'i Night Jonrncy—Peril* of ihp 
TrnderBrorld—Re^rth of San at Dawn. 

At the beginning the world ms a waste of water called 
No, and it was the abode of the Great Father. He 
was Nu, for he was the deep, and he gave being unto 
the sun god who hath said: Lo L 1 am Khepera at 
dawn, Ra at high noon, and Turn at eventide". The 
god of brightness first appeared as a shining egg which 
floated upon the water's breast, and the spirits of the 
deep, who were the Fathers and the Mothers, were with 
him there, as he was with Nu, for they were the com¬ 
panions of Nu, 

Now Ra was greater than Nu from whom he arose. 
He was the divine father and strong ruler of gods, and 
those whom he first created, according to his desire, were 
Shu^ the wind god, and his consort Tefnut, who had the 
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head of a lion^s and was called "The Spltter" because 
she sent the rain. In aftertime these two deities shone 
as stars amidst the constellations of heaven, and they 
were called "The Twins**. 

Then came into being Seb, the earth god, and Nut, 
the goddess of the firmament, who became the parents 
of Osiris and his consort Isis and also of Set and his 
consort Nepthys. 

Ra spake at the beginning of Creation, and bade the 
earth and the heavens to rise out of the waste of water. 
In the brightness of his majesty they appeared, and Shu, 
the uplifter, raised Nut upon high. She formed the 
vault, which is arched over Seb, the god of earth, who 
lies prostrate beneath her from where, at the eastern 
honioii, she is poised upon her toes to where, at the 
western horizon, bending down with outstretched arms, 
she rests upon her finger tips. In the darkness arc 
beheld the stars which sparkle upon her body and over 
her great unwearied limbs. 

When Ra, according to his desire, uttered the deep 
thoughts of his mind, that which he named had being. 
When he gazed into space, that which he desired to see 
appeared before him. He created all things that move 
in the waters and upon the dry land. Now, mankind 
were born from his eye, and Ra, the Creator, who was 
ruler of the gods, became the first king upon earth. He 
went about among men; he took form like unto thebs, 
and to him the centuries were as years. 

Ra had many names that were not known unto gods 
or men, and he had one secret name which gave to him 
his divine power. The goddess Isis, who dwelt In the 
world as a woman, grew weary of the ways of mankind; 
she sought rather to be amidst the mighty gods. She 
was an enchantress, and she desirwi greatly to have 
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power equal with Ra in the heavens and upon the earth. 
In her heart, therefore, she yearned to know the secret 
namc^ of the ruling god, which was hidden in his bosom 
and was never revesded in speech. 

Each day Ra walked forth, and the gods who were 
of his train followed him, and he sat upon his throne and 
uttered decrees. He had grown old, and as he spake 
moisture dripped from his mouth and fell upon the 
ground. Isis fallowed after him, and when she found 
his saliva she baked it with the earth on which it lay. 
In the form of a spear she shaped the substance, and it 
became a venomous serpent She lifted it up; she cast 
it from her, and it lay on the path which Ra was wont 
to traverse when he went up and down his kingdom, 
surveying that which he had made. Now the sacred 
serpent which Isis created was invisible to gods and men. 

Soon there came a day when Ra, the aged god, 
walked along the path followed by his companions. He 
came nigh to the serpent, which awaited him, and the 
serpent stung him. The burning venom entered his 
body, and Ra was stricken with great pain. A loud and 
mighty cry broke from his Ups, and jt was heard in 
highest heaven. 

Then spake the gods who were with him, saying: 
“What hath befallen thee?" and “What thing is there?" 

Ra answered not; he shook; all his body trembled 
and his teeth clattered, for the venom oversowed in his 
flesh as does the Nile when Jt floods the land of Egypt. 
But at length he possessed himself and subdued his 
heart and the fears of his heart. He spake, and his 
words were; 

“Gather about me, ye who are my children, so that 
I may make known the grievous thing which hath be- 

' Tht Itctei qrac WMM Cillfal Raq; jc vm flat 0* lit goi^i Sm CiipUr VIL 
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fallen me even now. I am stricken with great pain by 
something 1 know not of , . . by something which I 
cannot behold. Of that I have knowledge in my heart, 
for I have not done myself an injury with mine own 
hand. Lo [ I am without power to make known who 
hath stricken me thus. Never before hath such sorrow 
and pain been mine.” 

He spake further, saying; I am a god and the son 
of a god; 1 am the Mighty One, son of the Mighty 
One. Nu, my father, conceived my secret name which 
giveth me power, and he concealed it in my heart so 
that no magician might ever know it, and, knowing It, 
be given power to work evil against me. 

"As 1 went forth, even now, beholding the world 
which I have created, a malignant thing did bite me. 
It is not fire, j-et it burns in my flesh; it Is not water, 
yet cold is my body and my limbs tremble. Hear me 
now ! My command is that all my children be brought 
nigh to me so that they may pronounce words of power 
which shall be felt upon earth and in the heavens.” 

All the children of Ra were brought unto him as 
was his desire. Isis, the enchantress, came in their 
midst, and all sorrowed greatly, save her alone. She 
spoke forth mighty words, for she could utter incanta¬ 
tions to subdue pain and to give life unto that from 
which life had departed. Unto Ra spake Isis, saying: 
"What alleth thee, holy father? . . , Thou hast been 
bitten by a serpent, one of the creatures which thou 
didst create. I shaU weave spells; I shall thwart thine 
enemy with magic, Lol I shall overwhelm the serpent 
utterly in the brightness of thy glory.” 

He answered her, saying: “A malignant thing did 
bite me. It is not fire, yet it burns my flesh. It is 
not water, yet cold is my body, and my limbs tremble. 
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Mine eyes also have grown dim. Drops of sweat fill 
from my face,’* 

Isis spake unto the divine father and said: “Thou 
musE^ even now, reveal thy secret name unto me, for, 
verily, thou canst be delivered from thy pain and distress 
by the power of thy name." 

Ra heard her in sorrow. Then he said; “I have 
created the heavens and the earth. Lo [ 1 have even 
framed the earth, and the mountains are the work of 
my hands; I made the sea, and 1 cause the Nile to 
flood the land of Egypt, I am the Great Father of the 
gods and the goddesses. 1 gave life unto them, i 
created every living thing that moves upon the dry land 
and in the sea depths. When 1 open my eyes there is 
light: when I dose them there is thick darkness. My 
secret name is known not unto the gods. I am Khepera 
at dawn, Ra at high noon, and Turn at eventide." 

So spake the divine frther; but mighty and magical 
as were his words they brought him no relief. The 
poison still burned in his flesh and his body trembled. 
He seemed ready to die. 

Isis, the enchantress, heard him, but there was no 
sorrow in her heart. She desired, above all other things, 
to share the power of Ra, and she must needs have 
revealed unto her his sacred name which Nu conceived 
and uttered at the banning. So she spake to Ra, 
saying: 

“Divine father, thou hast not yet spoken thy name 
of power. If thou shall reveal it unto me I will have 
strength to give thee healing." 

Hotter than fire burned the venom in the heart of 
Ra. Like raging flames it consumed his flesh, and he 
suffered fierce agony, Isis waited, and at length the 
Great Father spake In majesty and said: 
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It is my will that Isis be given my secret name, 
and that it leave my heart and enter hers.” 

When he had spoken thus, Ra vanished from before 
the eyes of gods. The sun boat was empty, and 
there was thick darkness. Isis waited, and when the 
SKret name of the divine father was about to leave 
his heart and pass into her own, she spake unto Horus 
her son and said; 


* 1 j “ 5 'wpel the ruling god, by a mighty spell, to 
yield up also his eyes, which are the sun and the moon."‘ 
Isis then received in her heart the secret name of 
Ra, atid the mighty cnchanttess said: 

^ “ Depart, O venom, from Ra; come forth from his 

heart and from his flesh j flow out, shining from his 
mouth, ... I have worked the spdL . . . Lol 1 
have ovwcome the serpent and caused the venom to 
be spiUcd upon the ground, because that the secret name 
of the divine frther hath been given unto me. . . . Now 
let Ra live, for the venom hath perished.” 

So w;^ the god made whole. The venom departed 
from his body and there was no longer pain in his heart 
or any sorrow. 


As Ra grew old ruling over men, there were those 
among his subjects who spake disdainfoUy regardine 
him, saying: ‘‘Aged, indeed, is King Ra, for now hit 
ton« are silvern and his flesh is turned to gold, although 
his hair is still true ]api$ lazuli fdark)/' ^ 

Unto Ra came knowledge of the evil words which 
were spoken against him, and there was anger in his 
heart because that there were rebclLous sayi^s on the 

Tj* r*" they sought also to slay him. 

He spake unto his dmne followers and said * 

"Bring before me the god Shu and tht goddess 

■ Htnw th* fTfcf Mkn Ift ** Hflrm the 
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Tefhut, the god Seb and fiis consort Nut, and the 
Others and mothers who were with me at the beginning 
when ] was in Nu. Bring No before me also. Let 
them al] come hither in secret, so that men may not 
behold them, and, fearing, take sudden flight Let all 
the gods assemble in my great temple at Heliopolis," 

The gods assembled as Ra desired, and they made 
obeisance before him. They then said: “ Speak what 
thou desircst to say and we will heir." 

He addressed the gods, saying: »0 Nu, thou the 
eldest god, from whom I had my being, and ye ancestral 
gods, hear and know now, that rebellious words are 
spoken against me by mankind, whom 1 did create. 
Lol they seek even to slay me. It'is my desire that 
ye should instruct me what ye would do in this matter. 
Consider well among yourselves and guide me with 
wisdom. I have hesitated to punish mankind until 1 
have heard from your lips what should now be done 
regarding them. 

"For lol I desire in my heart to destroy utterly that 
which I did create. AU the world will become a waste 
of water through a great flood as It was at the beginning, 
and I alone shall be left remaining, with no one else 
beside me save Osiris and his son Horus. I shall be¬ 
come a smaiJ serpent Invisible to the gods. To Osiris 
will be given power to reign over the dead, and Horus 
will be exalted on the throne which is set upon the island 
of fiery flames.” 

Then spake forth Nu, god of primeval waters, and 
he said: *' Hear me now, O my son, thou who art 
mightier far than me, although I gave thee life. Stead¬ 
fast is thy throne; great is the fear of thee among men. 
Let thine eye go forth against those who are rebels in 
the kingdom." 
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Ra said: “Now do men seek escape among the 
hills; they tremble because of the words they have 
uttered*" 

The gods spake together, saying: “Let thine eye 
go forth against those who are rebels in the kingdom 
and it shall destroy them utterly. When it cometb 
down from heaven as Hathor, no human eye can be 
raised against it." 

Ra heard, and, as was his wiU, his eye went forth 
as Hathor against mankind among the mountains, and 
they were speedily slain. The goddess rejoiced in her 
work and drave over the land, so that for many nights 
she waded in blood. 

Then Ra repented. His fierce anger passed away, 
and he sought to save the remnant of mankind. He 
sent messengers, who ran swifter than the storm wind, 
unto Elephantine, so that they might obtain speedily 
many plants of virtue. These they brought back, and 
they were well ground and steeped with barley in vessels 
filled with the blood of mankind. So was beer made 
and seven thousand jars were fiUed with it. 

Day dawned and Hathor^ went upstream slaughter¬ 
ing mankincL Ra surveyed the jars and said: “ Now 
shall 1 give men protection. It is my will that Hathor 
may slay them no longer." 

Then the god gave command that the jars should 
be carried to the place where the vengeful goddess rested 
for the night after that day of slaughter. The jars were 
emptied out as was his desire, and the land was covered 
with the fiood. 

When Hathor awoke her heart was made glad. She 

■ TIm! fcUtac ivddcH Sekhet ii iIh pvta xi tbe lUu^mr. la ftf ike icrapJc 
ckint* wt rcid i ■ Hidtor o^rcr^ornttk it* cu«n^ flf htf ifre hj thi* her n«nw df 
Sekkrt". 
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stooped down and she saw her beauteous fiice mirrored 
in the flood. Then began she to drink eagerly, and she 
was made drunken so that she went to and fro over the 
land, nor took any heed of mankind, 

Ra spake unto her, saying: **Beautiful goddess, 
return to me in peace.” 

Hathor returned, and the divine flithcr said: “ Hence¬ 
forward shall comely handmaidens, thy priestesses, pre¬ 
pare for thee in jars, according to their number, draughts 
of sweetness, and these shall be given as oflerings unto 
thee at the first festival of every New Ycar,^ 

So it came that from that day, when the Nile rose in 
red flood, covering the land of Egypt, offerings of beer 
were made unto Hathor. Men and women partook ot 
the draughts of sweetness at the festival and were made 
drunken like the goddess. 

Now when Hathor had returned to Ra he spake unto 
her with weariness, saying: 

A fiery pain torments me, noi can 1 tell whence it 
comes. 1 am still alive, but I am weary of heart and 
desire no longer to dwell among men. Lo! I have not 
destroyed them as I have power to do.” 

The gods who followed Ra said: "Be no longer 
weary. Power Is thine according to thy desire." 

Ra answered then^, saying: ” Weary indeed are my 
limbs and they fall me, I shall go forth no longer alone, 
nor shall 1 wait until I am stricken again with pain. 
Help shall be given unto me according to my desire." 

Then the ruler of the gods called unto Nu, from 
whom he had being, and Nu bade Shu, the atmosphere 
god, and Nut, goddess of the heavens, to give aid unto 
Ra in his distress. 

* W JnlTi wliBEi ttw itu StrioB (Stllui) ippewi «» inomiol itir. Tt« Nil* li 
tEra tft hoi 
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Nut took the form of the Celestial Cow^ and Shu 
lifted Ra upon her back. Then darkness came on. Men 
issued forth from thdr hiding places in great fear, and 
when they beheld Ra departing from them they sorrowed 
because of the rebellious words which had been spoken 
against his majesty. Indeed they cried unto Ra* be¬ 
seeching him to slay those of his enemies who remained. 
But Ra was borne through the darkness, and men fol¬ 
lowed him until he appeared again and shed light upon 
the earth. Then did his faithful subjects arm themselves 
with weapons, and they sallied forth against the enemies 
of the sun god and slaughtered them in battle, 

Ra beheld that which his followers among men had 
done, and he was well pleased. He spake unto them 
saying: “ Now is your sin forgiven. Slaughter atones 
for slaughter. Such is sacrifice and the purport thereof,” 
When Ra had thus accepted in atonement for the sin 
of men the saorificc of his enemies who desired to slay 
him, he spake unto the heavenly goddess Nut, saying: 

Henceforth my dwelling place must be in the 
heavens. No longer will 1 reign upon the earth.” 

So it happened, according to his divine will. The 
great god went on his way through the realms which are 
above, and these he divided and set in order. He spake 
creating words, and called into existence the field of Aalu, 
and there he caused to assemble a multitude of beings 
which are beheld in heaven, even the stars, and these 
were born of Nut. In millions they came to praise and 
glorify Ra, Unto Shu, the god of atmosphere, whose 
consort is Nut, was ^ven the keeping of the multitude 
of beings that shine in thick darkness. Shu raised his 
arms, uplifting over his head the Celestial Cow^ and the 
millions and millions of stars. 

I Hither, du ihjr la W egw torm, dipticn Kb*. 
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Then Ra spake unto the earth god, who is called Scb, 
and said: 

“Many fearsome reptiles dwell in thee. It is my 
will now that they may have dread of me as great as is 
my dread of them. Thou shalt discover why they arc 
moved with enmity against me. When thou hast done 
that, thou shalt go unto Nu, my &ther, and bid him to 
have knowledge of all the reptiles in the deep and upon 
the dry land. Let it be made known unto each one that 
my rays shall fall upon them. By words of magic alone 
can they be overcome. I shall reveal the charms by 
which the children of men can thwart all reptiles, and 
Osiris, thy son, shall favour the magickns who protect 
mankind against them." 

He spake again and called forth the god Thoth who 
came into being by his word. 

“For thee, O Thoth,” he said, “I shall make a rc^ 
splendent abode in the great deep and the underworld 
which is Duat, Thou shalt record the sins of men, and 
the names of those who are mine enemies j in Duat thou 
shalt bind them. Thou shalt be temporary dweller in 
my place; thou art my deputy, Lol I now give 
messengers unto thee." 

So came into being by bis power the ibis, the crane, 
and the dog ape,^ the messengers of Thoth, 

Ra spake again, saying; “Thy beauty shall be shed 
through the darkness; thou shalt join night with day." 

So came into being the moon (Ah) of Thoth, and Ra 
said : “ AH living creatures shall glorily and praise thee as 
a wise god." 

When all the land is black, the sun bark of Ra passes 
through the twelve hour-divisions of night in Duat. At 

* Hc»» tb( old iBBir That]! ii aHtli (ba dawn. Tht dwlleiiiil of 
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eventidc^, when the god is Tum^ he is old and very fraiL 
Flvc-and-seventy mvocations are ehanted to give him 
power to overcome the demons of darkness who are his 
enemies. He then enters the western gate, through 
which dead men^s souls pass to be judged before Osiris, 
In front of him goes the jackal god, Anubis, for he is 
“Opener of the Ways”* Ra has a sceptre in one hand: 
in the other he carries the Ankh, which is the symbol of 
life. 

When the sun bark enters the river Crnes of the 
underworld the companions of Ra are with him. Watch¬ 
man is there, and Striker, and Steersznan is at the helm, 
and in the bark arc also those divinities who are given 
power, by uttering magical incantations, to overcome the 
demons of evil* 

The gloomy darkness of the first hour-division is 
scattered by the brightness of Ra* Beside the bark 
gather the pale shades of the newly dead, but none of 
them can enter it without knowl^ge of the magical 
formulae which it is given unto few to possess. 

At the end of the first hour-division Is a high and 
strong wall, and a gate is opened by incantations so that 
the bark of Ra may pass through* So from division 
to division, all through the perilous nighty the sun 
god proceeds, and the number of demons that must be 
thwarted by magic and fierce fighting increases as he goes. 
Apep, the great Night serpent, ever seeks to overcome 
Ra and devour him. 

The fifth hour-division is the domain of dreaded 
Sokar, the underworld god, with three human heads, a 
serpent’s body, and mighty wings between which appears 
his hawk form. His abode is in a dark and secret place 
which is guarded by fierce sphinxes. Nigh to him is the 
Drowning Pool, watched over by five gods with bodies 
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like to men and animali^' heads* Strange and mysterious 
forms hover nigh, and in the pool arc genii in torture, 
their heads aflame With everlasting fire* 

In the seventh hoiir-dmsion sits Osiris^ divine judge 
of the dead. Fiery serpents^ which are many-headed, 
obey his will. Feet have they to walk upon and hands, 
and some carry sharp knives with which to cut to pieces 
the souls of the wicked. Whom Osiris deems to be 
worthy, he fiivours; such shall live In the Nether 
World: whom he finds to be full of sin, he rejects; 
and these do the serpents fall upon, dragging them away, 
while they utter loud and piercing cries of grief and 
agony, to be tortured and devoured ; lol the wicked 
perish utterly* In this division of peril the darksome 
Night serpent Apep attacks the sun bark, curling its 
great body round the compartment of Ra with ferocious 
intent to devour him* But the allies of the god contend 
against the serpent; they stab it with knives until it is 
overcome, Isis utters mighty incantations which cau,se 
the sun bark to sail onward unscathed nor stayed. 

In the eighth division are serpents which spit forth 
fire to illumine the darkness, and in the tenth are fierce 
water reptiles and ravenous fishes^ The god Horus 
burns great beacons in the eleventh houT’-dJvision; ruddy 
flames and flames of gold blaze aloft in beauty: the 
enemies of Ra are consumed in the fires of Horus. 

The sun god is reborn in the twelfth hourKlivision* 
He enters the tail of the mighty serpent, which is named 
** Divine Life^^, and issues from its mouth in the form 
of Khepera, which is a beede. Those who are with the 
god are reborn also. The last door of all is guarded by 
Isis, wife of Osiris, and Nepthys, wife of Set, in the form 
of serpents. They enter the sun bark with Ra. 

Now Ornes, the river of Duat, flows into the primevaj 
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ocean in which Nu has his abode. And as Ra was lilted 
out of the deep at the banning, so he is lifted by 
Nu at dawn. He is then received by Nut^ goddess of 
the heavens; he is born of Nut and grows in majesty, 
ascending to high noon. 

The souls of the dead utter loud lamentations when 
the sun god departs out of the darkness of Duat.^ 

^ TEc^ xo|tlu tEu dupUi bu been cnmitnclcd ditc fram eIu 
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The Tragedy of Osiris 

OBiii ihe Wife tUo;—lDtnidaciio& of Agriculture—Irii the Strong 
Qu«n—Coaipintey of Set—The Tragie Fea*t—Ouri* if iUju—T he t^ueii 
of Ini—Set the Oppreifor—“The Opener of the W»p“—Birth of Hotui— 
Thoth ibe Healer—Tree eoeloin Oiirii'i Body—Itii u e Foiter-mother— 
Her SwiUow Guile—Flunn of Immorali^—Oiirii brought bedfe. (o EgypI 
^Toro in Pieces by Set, tie Botr Hunter—Iiis rceoien Fragmcnii—Ghoii 
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culiunl Rites—The InDddeiioB-^Lameiiteiioiir at Sarring Timtinil Harveit 
—Oiini inel Iiis is Com Spiiiu—^Hepi, (he Nile Deity—Iiii u e Mile. 

When Osins was born, 2 voice ^om out of the heavens 
proclaimed: ** Now hath come the lord of all things.” 
The wise man Pamjrlcs bad knowledge of the tidings in 
a holy place at Thebes, and he uttered a cry of gladness, 
and told the people that a good and wise king had ap¬ 
peared among men. 

When Ra grew old and ascended unto heaven, Osiris 
sat in his throne and ruled over the land of Egypt. 
Men were but savages when he first came amongst them. 
They hunted w‘dd animals, they wandered in broker 
trib» hither and thither, up and down the valley and 
among the mountains, and the tribes contended fiercely 
in battle. Evil were their ways and their desires were 
sinful. 

Osiris ushered in a new age. He made good and 
binding laws, he uttered just decrees, and he judged with 
wisdom between men. He caused peace to prevail at 
length over all the land of Egypt. 

Isis was the queen consort of Osiris, and she was a 
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woman of exceeding great wisdom- Perceiving the need 
of mankind, she gathered the cars of barley and wheat 
which she found growing wild, and these she gave unto 
the king. Then Osiris taught men to break up the land 
which had been under flood, to sow the seed, and, in due 
season, to reap the harvest. He instructed them also 
how to grind corn and knead flour and meal so that they 
might have food in plenty. By the wise ruler was the 
vine trained upon poles, and he cultivated fruit trees and 
caused the fruit to be gathered, A father was he unto 
his people, and he taught them to worship the gods, to 
erect temples, and to live holy lives. The hand of man 
was no longer lifted against his brother. There was 
prospenty in the land of Egypt In the days of Osiris the 
Good. 

When the king perceived the excellent works which 
he had accomplished in Egypt, he went forth to traverse 
the whole world with purpose to teach wisdom unto all 
men, and prevail upon them to abandon their evil ways. 
Not by battle conquest did he achieve his triumphs, but 
by reason of gentle and persuasive speech and by music 
and song. Peace followed in his footsteps, and men 
learned wisdom from his lips, 

Isis reigned over the land of Egypt until his return. 
She was stronger than Set, who regarded with jealous 
eyes the good works of his brother, for his heart was 
full of evil and he loved warfare better than peace. He 
desired to stir up rebellion in the kingdom. The queen 
frustrated his \nckcd designs. He sought in vain to 
prevail in battle against her, so he plotted to overcome 
Osiris by guile. His followers were seventy and two 
men who were subjects of the dusky queen of Ethiopia/ 

1 Aft« the period of COiiafLu lajrnuiT (TwcBtp.fiftb Droaitr) Set wu Idnti. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF OSIRIS 

When Osiris returned from his mission, there was 
great rejoicing in the land. A royal feast was held, and 
Set came to make merry, and ivith him were his fellow 
conspirators. He brought a shapely and decorated chest, 
which he had caused to be made according to the mea¬ 
surements of the king’s body. All men praised it at the 
feast, admiring its beauty, and many desired greatly to 
possess it. When hearts were made glad with beer- 
drinking, Set proclaimed that he would gift the chest 
unto him whose body fitted its proportions with exact¬ 
ness. There was no suspicion of evil design among the 
faithful subjects of Osiris. The guests spoke lightly, 
uttering jests one against another, and all were eager to 
make trial as Set had desired. So it happened that one 
after another entered the chest on that fateful night, until 
it seemed that no man could be found to win it for him¬ 
self, Then Osiris came forward. He lay down within 
the chest, and he filled it in every part. But dearly was 
his triumph won in that dark hour which was his hour 
of doom. Ere he could raise his body, the evil followers 
of Set sprang suddenly forward and shut down the lid, 
which they nailed first and soldered with lead. So the 
richly decorated chest became the coffin of the good king 
Osiris, from whom departed the breath of life. 

The feast was broken up in confusion. Merry¬ 
making ended in sorrow, and blood flowed after that 
instead of beer. Set commanded his followers to carry 
away the chest and dispose of it secretly. As he bade 
them, so did they do. They hastened through the night 
and flung it into the Nile, The current bore it away in 
the darkness, and when morning came it reached the great 
ocean and was driven hither and thither, tossing among 
the waves. So ended the days of Osiris and the years of 
his wise and prosperous reign in the land of Egypt. 
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When the grievous tidings were borne unto Isis, she 
was stricken with great sorrow and refused to be com¬ 
forted, She wept bitter tears and cried aloud. Then 
she uttered a binding vow, cut olF a lock of her shining 
hair, and put on the garments of raoxtming. Thereafter 
the widowed queen wandered up and down the land, 
seeking for the body of Osiris. 

Nor would she rest nor stay until she found what she 
sought. She questioned each one she encountered, and 
one after another they answered her without knowledge. 
Long she made search in vain, but at length she was told 
by shoreland children that they had beheld the chest 
floating down the Nile and entering the sea by the Delta 
mouth which takes Its name from the dty of Tanis.’^ 

Meanwhile Set, the usurper, ascended the throne of 
Osiris and reigned over the land of Egypt. Men were 
wronged and despoiled of their possessions. Tyranny 
prevailed and great disorder, and the followers of Osirir 
suffered persecution. The good queen Isis became a 
fugitive in the kingdom, and she sought conceal me nf 
from her enemies in the swamps and deep jungle of the 
Delta. Seven scorpions followed her, and these were her 
protectors. Ra, looking down from heaven, was moved 
to pity because of her sore distress, and he sent to her 
aid Anuhis, “ the opener of the ways ”, who was the sot. 
of Osiris and Nepthys, and he became her guide. 

One day Isis sought shelter at the house of a poor 
woman, who was stricken with such great fear when she 
beheld the fearsome scorpions that she closed the door 
against the wandering queen. But a scorpion gained 
entrance, and bit her child so that he died. Then loud 
and long were the lamentations of the stricken mother. 
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The heart of Isis was touched with pitjr, and she uttered 
magical words which caused the child to come to life 
again, and the woman ministered unto the queen with 
gratitude while she remained in the house. 

Then Isis gave birth unto her son Homs; but Set 
came to Itnow where the mother and babe were concealed, 
and he made them prisoners In the house.^ 

It was his desire to put Horus to death, lest he should 
become his enemy and the claimant of the throne of Osiris. 
But wise Thoth came out of heaven and gave warning 
unto Isis, and she fled with her child into the night. She 
took refuge in Buto, where she gave Homs into the 
keeping of Uazit, the virgin goddess of the city, who 
was a serpent,” so that he might have protection against 
the jealous wrath of Set, his wicked uncle, while she went 
forth to search for the body of Osiris. But one day, when 
she came to ^ze upon the child, she found him lying 
dead. A scorpion had bitten him, nor was it in her 
power to restore him to life again. In her bitter grief 
she called upon the great god Ra. Her voice ascended 
to high heaven, and the sun boat was stayed in its course. 
Then wise Thoth came down to give aid. He worked 
a mighty spell; he spoke magical words over the child 
Horus, who was immediately restored to life again.* It 
was the will of the gods that he should grow into strong 
manhood and then smite his Other's slayer. 

The coflin of Osiris was driven by the waves to Byblos, 
in Syria, and it was cast upon the shore. A sacred tree 
sprang up and grew round it, and the body of the dead 
ruler was enclosed in its great tmnk. The king of that 

* Anoihff iHr«Et>a af tbe mjrth fUm eJic tuth of (iwui irt^f Wit/ af Oufm 
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alien land marvelled greatly at the wonderful tree^ because 
that it had such rapid growth, and he gave command that 
it should he cut down. As he desired, so it was done. 
Then was the trunk erected in his house as a sacred 
pilkr, but to no man was given knowledge of the secret 
which it contained. 

A revelation came unto Isls, and she set out towards 
Byblos in a ship. When she reached the Syrian coast 
she went ashore clad in common raiment, and she sat 
beside a well, weeping bitterly. Women came to draw 
water, and they spoke to her with pity, but Isis answered 
not, nor ceased to grieve, until the handmaidens of the 
queen drew nigh. Unto them she gave kindly greetings. 
When they had spoken gently unto her she braided their 
hair, and into each lock she breathed sweet and alluring 
perfume. So it chanced that when the maidens returned 
unto the king’s house the queen smelt the perfume, and 
commanded that the strange woman should be brought 
before her. Then it was that Isis found favour in the 
eyes of the queen, who chose her to be the foster-mother 
of the royal babe. 

But Isis refused to suckle the child, and to silence his 
cries for milk she put her finger into his mouth. When 
night came she caused fire to burn away his flesh, and 
she took the form of a swallow and flew, uttering broken 
cries of sorrow, round about the sacred pillar which con¬ 
tained the body of Osiris. It chanced that the queen 
came nigh and beheld her babe in the flames. She imme¬ 
diately plucked him forth; but although she rescued his 
body she caused him to be denied immortality.’ 

Isis again assumed her wonted form, and she confessed 
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unto the queen who she was. Then she asked the king 
that the sacred pillar be given unto her. The boon was 
granted, and she cut deep into the trunk and took forth 
the chest which was conceded therein. Embracing It 
tenderly, she uttered cries of lamentation that were so 
bitter and keen that the royal babe died with terror. 
Then she consecrated the sacred pillar, which she wrapped 
in linen and anointed with mjrrrh, and it was afterwards 
phiced in a temple which the king caused to be erected 
to Isis, and for long centuries it was worshipped by the 
people of By bios. 

The coffin of Osiris was borne to the ship in which 
the queen goddess had sailed unto Syria. Then she 
went aboard, and took with her Maneros, the king's 
first-born, and put forth to sea. The ship sped on, and 
the land fiided from sight. Isis yearned to behold once 
again the free of her dead husband, and she opened the 
chest and kissed passionately his cold lips, while tears 
streamed from her eyes. Maneros, son of the King of 
Byblos, came stealthily behind her, wondering what secret 
the chest contained. Isis looked round with anger, her 
bright eyes blinded him, and he fell back, dead into the 
sea. 

When Isis reached the land of Egypt she concealed 
the body of the dead king in a secret place, and hastened 
towards the city of Buto to embrace her son Horus; but 
shortlived was her triumph. It chanced that Set came 
hunting the boar’ at frill moon in the Delta jungle, and 
he found the chest which Isis had taken back from Syria. 
He caused it to be opened, and the body of Osiris was 
taken forth and rent into fourteen pieces, which he cast 
into the Nile, so that the crocodiles might devour them. 
But these reptiles had fear of Isis and touched them not, 
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and they were scattered along the river banks.’^ A fish 
(Oxyrhynchus) swallowed the phallus. 

The heart of Isis was filled with grief when she came 
to know what Set had done. She had made for herself 
a papyrus boat and sailed up and down the Delta waters, 
searchitig for the fragments of her husband's body, and 
at length she recovered them all, save the part which had 
been swallowed by the fish. She buried the fragments 
where they were found, and for each she made a tomb. 
In after days temples were erected over the tombs, and 
in these Osiris was worshipped by the people for long 
centuries. 

Set continued to rule over Egypt, and he persecuted 
the followers of Osiris and his in the Delta swamps and 
along the scacoast to the north. But Horus, who was 
rightful king, grew into strong manhood. He prepared 
for the coming conflict, and became a strong and brave 
warrior. Among his followers were cunning workers in 
metal who were called Mesniu (smiths), and bright and 
keen were their weapons of war. The sun hawk was 
blaaoned on their battle banners. 

One night there appeared to Horus in a dream a vision 
of his father Osiris.® The ghost urged him to overthrow 
Set, by whom he had been so treacherously put to death 
and Horus vowed to drive his wicked uncle and all his 
followers out of the knd of Egypt. So he gathered his 
army together and went forth to battle. Set came against 
him at Edfu and slew many of his followers. But Horus 
secured the aid of the tribes that remained feithftil to 
Osiris and Isis, and Set was again attacked and driven 
towards the eastern frontier. The usurper uttered a 
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grc^t cry of grief when he wms forced to take flight. 
He rested at Zarii, and there was the last battle fought. 
It was waged for many days, and Horus lost an eye. 
But Set was still more grievously wounded,* and he was 
at length driven with his army out of the kingdom. 

It is told that the god Thoth descended out of heaven 
and healed the wounds of Horus and Set. Then the 
slayer of Osiris appeared before the divine council and 
claimed the throne. But the gods gave judgment that 
Horus was the rightful king, and he established his power 
in the land of Egypt, and became a wise and strong ruler 
like to his father Osiris, 

Another version of the legend relates that when the 
figments of the body of Osiris were recovered from the 
Nile, Isis and Nepthys lamented over then^, weeping 
bitterly. In one of the temple chants Isis exclaims: 

Gods, and men before ihe face of the gods, are weeping for thee 
at the same nme when they behold me! 

Lol 1 invoke thee with wailing that reachech high as hcaven^ — . 
Yet thou Nearest not my voice- Lol I, thy sister, 1 love thee more 
than ait the carth^— 

And thou Igvcst not Rnother as thou dost thy sister! 

Nepthys cries, 

Subdue every sorrow which is In the hearts of iis thy sisters * * , 
Live before us, desiring to behold thee.* 

The lamentations of the goddesses were heard by Ra, 
and he sent down from heaven the god Anubis, who, 
with the assistance of Thoth and Horus, unit^ the 
severed portions of the body of Osiris, which they 
wrapped in linen bandages. Thus had origin the mummy 
form of the god. Then the winged Isis hovered over 

i1« WMM m^itilrjji hf Horu i-f be himidi biJ rautil-ilrJ OicHt. 
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the bodjf» and the air from her wings entered the nostrils 
of Osiris so that he was imbued with life once again. 
He afterwards became the Judge and King of the Dead. 

Egyptian burial rites were based upon this legend. 
At the ceremony enacted in the tomb chapel two female 
relatives of the deceased took the parts of Isis and 
Nepthys, and redted magical formul® so that the dead 
might be imbued with vitality and enabled to pass to 
the Judgment Hall and Paradise. 

Osiris and Isis, the traditional Idng and queen of 
ancient Egyptian tribes, were identified with the deities 
who symbolized the forces of Nature, and were accord^ 
ingly associated with agricuitural rites. 

The fertility of the narrow strip of countiy in the 
Nile valley depends upon the River Nile, which over¬ 
flows its banks every year and brings down fresh soil 
from the hills. The river is at its lowest between April 
and June, the period of winter. Fed by the melting 
snows on the Abyssinian hills, and by the equatorial lakes, 
which are flooded during the rainy season, the gradual 
rise of the river becomes perceptible about the middle of 
June. The waters first assume a reddish tint on account 
of the clay which they cany. For a short period they 
then become greenish and unwholesome. Ere that change 
took place the Ancient Egyptians were wont to store up 
water for domestic use in large jars. By the beginning 
of August the Nile runs high. It was then that the 
canals were opened in ancient days, so that the waters 
might fertilize the fields. 

“ As the Nile rose,” writes Wilkinson,* ** the peasants 
were careful to remove the flocks and herds from the 
lowlands; and when a sudden irruption of the water, 
owing to the bursting of a dike, or an unexpected and 
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unusua] increase of the nvcr^ overflowed the flelds and 
pa$ture 3 j they were seen hurrying to the spotj on foot 
or in boatSj to rescue the aniinds and to remove them 
to the high grounds above the reach of the inundation. * * » 
And chough some suppose the inundation does not now 
attain the same height as of old, those who have lived in 
the country have frequently seen the viUages of the Delta 
standing, as Herodotus describes them, like islands in 
the ^gcan Sea, with the same scenes of rescuing the 
cattle from the water." According to Pliny, “a proper 
inundation is of 16 cubits ^ * in la cubits the country 

suffers from famine, and feels a deficiency even in ij; 
14 causes joy, 15 scarcity, 16 delight; the greatest rise 
of the river to this period was of 18 cubits". 

When the river rose very high in the days of the 
Pharaohs, *‘the lives and property of the inhabitants", 
says Wilkinson, “were endangered"; In some villages 
the houses collapsed. Hence the legend that Ra soughr 
to destroy his enemies among mankind. 

The inundation is at its height by the end of Septem¬ 
ber, and continues stationary for about a months Not 
uncil the end of September does the river resume normal 
proportions* November is the month for sowing; the 
harvest is reaped in Upper Egypt by March and in 
Lower Egypt by April. 

It was believed by the andent agriculturists that the 
tears of Isis caused the river to increase In volume* 
When Sirius rose before dawn about the middle of July 
it was identified with the goddess. In the sun-cult 
legend this star is Hathor, **the eye of Ra", who comes 
to slaughter mankinds There are evidences that human 
sacrifices were offered to the sun god at this pcriocL 

E. W. Lane, in his Manners and Cusfoms &f the Modern 
Egyp/iam, tells that the night of 17 June is called “Leylet- 
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cti-Nuktah”, or *‘the Night of the Drop'\ because “it 
js believed that a miraculous drop then falls into the Nile 
and causes It to rise ”, An interesting ceremony used to 
be performed at “ the cutting of the dam " In old Cairo. 
A round pillar of earth was formed, and it was called the 
“ bride ”, and seeds were sown on the top of it. Lane 
says that an ancient Arabian historian ** was told that the 
Eg^’ptians were accustomed, at the period when the Nile 
began to rise, to deck a young virgin in gay appard, and 
throw her into the river, as a sacrifice to obtain a plentiful 
inundation”. 

When the ancient Egyptians had ploughed their fields 
they held a great festival at which the moon god, who, 
in his animal form, symboliied the generative principle, 
was invoked and worshipped. Then the sowing took 
place, amidst lamentations and mourning for the death 
of Osiris, The divine being was buried in the earth; 
the seeds were the fragments of his body. Reference 
is made to this old custom in Psalm cxxvi: “They that 
sow in tears shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him”. 

When harvest operations began, the Egyptians 
mourned because they were slaying the corn spirit. 
Diodorus Siculus tells that when the first handful of 
grain was cut, the Egyptian reapers beat their breasts 
and lamented, calling upon Isis. When, however, all 
the sheaves were brought in from the fields, they rejoiced 
greatly and held their “ harvest home ”, 

Both Osiris and Isis were originally identified with 
the spirits of the corn. The former represented the 
earth god and the latter the earth goddess. But after 
the union of the tribes which worshipped the human 
Incarnations of ancient deities, the rival conceptions were 
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fused. As a result we find that the Inundation is sjrn- 
boliaed now as the male principle and now Jis the female 
principle; the Nile godj Hapi, is depicted as a man with 
female breasts. In an Abydos temple chant Isis makes 
reference to herself as ** the woman who was made a male 
by her lather, Osirls 
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Theae were ihret kings into the 
Three kings both great and high. 

And they hac sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die* 

They took a plough and plough'd him down 
Put clods upon his he^d, 

And they hat sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn was dead. 

But the cheerful spring came kindiy o:i| 

And show'fs began to fell; 

John Barleycorn got up again. 

And sore surprised them all. 

The sultry suns of summer came, 

And he grew thick and strong. 

His head wcel arm’d wi' pointed sptai ^ 
That no one should him wrong* 

The sober autumn enter’d mild, 

When he grew wan and pale| 

His bending joints and drooping head 
Skew'd he began to fail 
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His colour sickenM more and Enorcp 
He faded into age* 

And then his enemies began 
To show their dcadLj ragev 

They Vc ca^cfi a weapon long and stiafp^ 
And cut him by the knee; 

Then ty'd him fast upon a cart. 

Like a rogue for forgene. 

They laid him down upon his hidcp 
And cudgcHM him full sore^ 

They hung him up before the storm. 

And turn’d him o^er and o^cr* 

They fitlid up a darksome pit 
With water to the brim. 

They heaved in John Barleycorn— 

There let him sink or swim^ 

They bid him out upon the floor, 

To work him lajther woe; 

And still, as signs of life appear^ 

They tin^d him to and frow 

They wasted, o’er a scorching dame. 

The marrow of his bones; 

But the miller us’d him wor^ of all. 

For he crushed him between two stones. 

And they hae taVn his very heart’s blood. 
And drank it round and round; 

And still the more and more they drank. 
Their joy did more abound^ 

John Barleycorn was a hero bold 
Of noble enterprise; 

For if jrou do hut taste his blood, 

*T will make ytnir courage rise* 
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*T will tn^c a nwji forgst his wocj 
*T will heighten all his joj; 

*T will make the widow^s heart to sing^ 
Tho* the tear were in her eye. 

Then let us toast John Barleycorn^ 
Each mao 2 glass in hands 
And may bis great pristenty 
Ne*er fail in old Scotknil 

Surmi, 


CHAPTER 11 ! 

Dawn of Civilization 

Frc.Dyq»tie Egypt—Falscolithic Industries—Nortb Africaii InflucHDc lii 
Europe—Ancient ind Cro-Ma^noni la Nanh Africa-^SolulriHiii 

Induiiry In Europe And Egypt—Cave-nn acd Tumb-ut—A Bow-aad-arrow 
People—Early FiBhcrmcn—Harpwm in Egypt—Introdacnoa of the 
Agncuhunl Mode of Life—The “Cradle of CivilUatioa—InTcntion of 
Boatt—Proto-Egyptiaiu—Barley In Sioinachi of pre-Dyaaitlc Egyptians— 
Copper Workiog—The First Militariiti—Coneiucat of Lower Egypt—Early 
Pharaohi-^Inixoducrion of Calendar—IrrigiUoa Schemes, 

Egypt was ill early post-glacial times a cooler and 
more humid country than it has been since tundra con- 
dltions ceased to prevail In Central and Western Europe^ 
The Delta region and much of the Nile valley resembled 
an Indian jungle, and there were extensive marshes. Ram 
fell regularly and heavily even in Upper Egypt, and 
torrents poured down the wadis, while grass-lands and 
thick forests extended between the Nile and the Red Sea* 
Instead of wastes of desert sand, there were green pastures 
and shady woods along the North African coast and in 
Sinai. The eastern Medlterraneftn was a fresh-water lake, 
for Italy was connected with North Africa, and the 
Cyclades were hills in the JEg^n valley. Crete could 
be reached on foot, for it was then a great p^omontor)^ 
The passes of Asia Minor were still blocked with ice, and 
the Black Sea was about twice its present dimensions^ 
Across the Italian land-bridge hunters from North 
Africa followed herds of migrating wild animals. The 
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rcmdctr and hairy mammoth were still found in the 
valleys of 50 Uth-western France when a people of medium 
stature, represented by Combe'CapclIc man, and a taller 
people of Cro-Magnon type pursued the chase and lived 
in deep caves. They had introduced from North Africa 
the Aurignacian industry, working flint and bone with 
remarkable skill, while their artists portrayed in outline 
on rocks and on bone the wild animals they hunted, as 
if with purpose to obtain magical control over them* 
Aurignacian art from the outset betrayed evidence of early 
development in an unknown area of orjgim Ethnologists 
still detect Cro-Magnon types not only in the Dordogne 
valley in France, but among the modern Berbers on the 
North African coast. Whether the fair peoples of the 
Atlas mountains In Morocco are similarly remnants of 
aneieni Palteolithic races is quite uncertain. Fair Llbyaiis 
were, however, known to the ancient Egj^Jtian artists, and 
they are represented in tomb pictures. That a section of 
the European Cro-Magnons, who continued In the 
Aurignadan stage of culture, kept In touch with north- 
cast Africa for a considerable period, is suggested by the 
discovery in a huriaj cavern at Grimaldi, near Mentone, 
of an Indian Ocean sea-shell (Cassis rk/a). The custom 
of placing green stones in the mouths of some of the Cro- 
Magnon dead in the Grimaldi area suggests a connection 
with Egypt, where green malachite charms were worn 
during the pre-Dynastic period- It may be that the green 
scarab, referred to as "my heart, my mother”, which 
came into use as a funerary amulet in Early Dynastic 
Egypt, may be a relic of an extremely ancient and persist¬ 
ing custom of magico-religious significance. 

The Upper PalsEoUthlc Solutrean industry ultimately 
became prevalent in North Africa, What the Abb^ 
BreuU refers to as " proto-SoIutrean influence” crept 
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across the Italian land-bridge into Europe and reached as 
far north as the caverns of England. T he “ true Solutrean 
culture entered Europe at a later period from the south¬ 
east and swept, wedge-llkc, westward, with the force of an 
invasion, towards the northern coast of Spain. It did not, 
however, make itself felt south of the Cantabrian moun¬ 
tains, in Italy, or in Britain. Aurignarian cave-art declined 
during the cold dry period which favoured the Solutrean 
“ invasion”. In Egypt the Solutrean industry continued 
to flourish after it had disappeared from Europe, and there 
it reached its highest degree of excellence. When the 
inhabitants of Egypt discovered how to work metals, they 
made implements of copper in imitation of Solutrean flints. 
Egypt's ” Copper Age" therefore followed Upper Palseo- 
lithic 11. 

The Magdalenian industry, which was accompanied by 
changed and more severe dimatic conditions, supplanted 
the Solutrean Industry in Europe. Bone and horn were 
used more freely for implements than was flint, and barbed 
harpoons of reindeer horn were used to catch fish and 
seals. This industry owed nothing to Solutrean, but was 
connected with Aurignacian, and cave-art was revived. 
As the Egyptians, when they began to devdop their 
religious art, concealed tbeir fine sculpturlngs and paintings 
inside tombs, so did the Magdalenians conceal their 
beautiful and realistic animal pictures in the dark recesses 
of mile-deep caverns, where the artists worked with the 
aid of stone lamps, specimens of which have been dis¬ 
covered. 

After the climate of Europe had grown milder, and 
grass and trees were flourishing in river valleys, the rein¬ 
deer was supplanted by the red deer and the mammoths 
by wild cattle. The Magdalenian culture came to an end. 
A people of medium stature, who used bows and arrows, 
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and were apparently related to the proto-Egyptians, 
appeared in Central and Western Europe. On rock 
shelters in Spain they have left pictorial records of their 
animal drives and other activities^ These Aziliajis, as 
they have been named, niade barbed harpoons of reducer 
horn. 

Another industry* called Tardenoisian, became assod- 
ated in Europe with the Azilian. Tardenoislan hshermen 
made small flints pygmy flints^") and used them to 
hook and spear fish* Specimens of these flints have 
been found as far north as Scotland, along the North 
African coast, and as hr cast as India* It may be that 
the “carriers" of Tardenoisian artifacts were, like the 
Azlliatis, early representatives of the “Mediterranean race “ 
of Sergi and the “ Brown race of Elliot Smith. Barbed 
harpoons with Magdalenian and Azilian features have been 
found in Egypt, but associated with Solutreaji flint working* 

During the archseological Hunting period ”, Europe* 
Asia, and North Africa, including the Nile valley, were, 
as is indicated in the Introduction, somewhat thinly 
peopled. No doubt certain of the areas were visited by 
periodic famines caused by the shortage of animals of the 
chase. The death-rate must have been heavy, for only 
“the fittest ” could survive. 

A new era dawned in the history of the world when 
the agricultural mode of life was introduced. The dis¬ 
covery of agriculture was one of the greatest discoveries 
ever made by man. Indeed, with the discovery begins 
the story of modern civilization. 

As is indicated in the Introduction, the proto-Egyptians 
found barley and millet grasses growing wild in their 
native land. They began to use the seeds for food, and, 
following Nature's leading, to practise the science of agri¬ 
culture* 
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The proto-Egyptians appear to have migrated north¬ 
ward from Somaliland and Abyssinia and to have spread, 
as the archseologicai evidence suggests, into Europe and 
Asia. It was not, however, until alter the introduction 
of the agricultural mode of life that they became, or could 
have become, numerous in the Nile valley. The death- 
rate must have fallen once the problem of how to store 
food had been solved. Besides, the s^cultural mode of 
life permitted larger numbers to live in small or confined 
areas than was possible when food was obtained by 
hunters and fishermen alone. As the population in¬ 
creased, it was less necessary than formerly for the surplus 
to seek “fresh woods and pastures new’', even although 
Egypt had become an almost rainless country and little 
more than a narrow ribbon of verdurous country between, 
wastes of baneii desert. The rising generation could be 
maintained In the homeland by extending, by means of 
irrigation, the areas capable of cultivation $o as to pro¬ 
duce sufficient food for all. Egypt thus became the 
“cradle” of civilization: there the arts and crafts were 
developed, and there, too, grew up habits of life and 
habits of thought that were to leave a cultural impress on 
many peoples In many lands. The barley seeds of Egypt 
were carried into other countries, and with them went the 
complex culture associated with the agricultural mode of 
life in the area of origin. 

In these latter days of extensive Kingdoms and Em¬ 
pires, of vast Republics and Dominions, of cultivated areas 
extending for hundreds and thousands of miles, we may 
think little of Egypt as an agricultural country; but it 
must be borne in mind that it was anciently a cradle” 
-anf^ that oodles are necessarily small. The “ cradle ” in 
which modern civilization was “nursed" in the far-off 
days was rocked by the hands that first ruled the world. 
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Not only was the agricultural mode of life developed 
in Egypt Ships were invented there. Progress origin 
rated in sheer necessity and was promoted by sheer 
necessity. It was necessary that the early inhabitants 
of the Nile valley should cross their crocodile-infested 
river in safety, and river-floats, constructed of two 
cigar-shaped bundles of reeds, came into use. The float 
was called a “ Binding”. Rc«J boats were next invented, 
and these were “Bindings”, too, because they were 
bound with ropes twisted from the papyrus reed. It 
was necessary to obtain wood in the treeless land of 
Egypt. Ultimately the necessary supplies were floated 
from the Syrian coast. After cedar logs were imported, 
first dug-outs and later plank-buiit boats were constructed. 
Wooden vessels were shaped in imitation of the reed- 
boats with which the early inventors had solved the prob¬ 
lem of how to make a water-tight vessel float upright 
so as to sustain a man’s weight and to be propelled 
according to the dictates of his will. Early man never 
saw a boat in a tree until after boats, constructed of light 
materia] like reeds and skin, had come into use. Skin 
boats were sewn, and wre still refer to the “ skin ” and the 
seams ” of even a steel vessel. The Mediterranean 
voyages forced upon the ancient mariners the necessity 
of solving the problems of navigation. Withal, these 
voyages brought Isolated communities into touch with 
the civilization of the Nile valley. 

Modern civilization has, as has been indicated, its roots 
in the little farms of ancient Eg)'pt, U is In Egypt that 
the earliest traces of the agricultural mode of life have 
been detected. The evidence in this connection is of an 
absolutely convincing character. M^ny hundreds of bodies 
of proto-Egyptians have, as stated in the Introduction, 
been discovered in a wonderful state of preservation in the 
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hot dry sands of Upper Egypt- Professor Elliot Smithy 
when occupying the chair of anatomy in the Government 
School of Medicine in Cairo, had the unique privilege 
and opportunity of dissecting a large number of these, and 
of accumulating data which throw much light on the race 
problem and on the early growth of civilization. In his 
The he writes:' 

The protc^Egypuan was a man of small stanire, hi& mean 
height, csitmated at a little under 5 feet 5 inches in the flesh for 
men, and almost 5 feet in the case of women, being just above the 
average for mankind in general, whereas the modern Egypitan 
ftfiah averages 5 feet 6 inches. He was of very slender build, for 
fiis hones are singularly slight and free from pronounced roughness 
and projecting ihat indicate great muscular development. 

Professor EUtot Smith found certain resemblances 
between the structural traits of the proto-Egyptians and 
those of ** a large part of the modern population” of Egpyt. 

The contents of the stofnachs of the proto-Egyptians 
were examined by Dr. Fritz Netolitzky, and Professor 
Elliot Smith infonns us of the results:® 

Almost every sample contained hu&ks of barley, and ifi about 
lo ptr cent of the specimens husks of millet codd be identified 
with certainty. * . . Root tubers of Cp^rm ttailintes were found 
both in the intestinal contents and in pots placed in the graves 
alongside the bodit^. * . * Dr Netolitzky found abundant remains 
of fish» The feet that fish-scales and bones were frequently swab 
lowed enable him to identify the species used for food as TSiapia 
Fragments of mammalian bone found amongst the con¬ 
tents of the stomachs confirm this evidence that the pre-historic 
Egyptians were not vegetarians. 

Before the proto-Egyptians began to use copper, they 
wore charms of malachite (ore of copper) and used ground 
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malajchite for 2. magical fece paint. Malachite was found 
in the wadis of Upper Egypt and chiefly in Wadi Al;^i. 
it was also to be had on the western shores of the Red 
Sea. It seems probable that the Egyptians did not cross 
to Sinai in search of copper until after they had learned to 
use it in their own country and the demand for it exceeded 
the supply. 

The land of Egypt was In early times divided into a 
number of small states, but at the dawn of the Dynastic 
Age there existed two main Kingdoms—Low'er Egypt 
and Upper Egypt, A king of Upper Egypt, remembered 
as Mena, conquered Lower Egypt, and united the “Two 
Lands" into one Kingdom,assuming the “double crown” 

_that is, the blended crowns of the kings of Lower and 

Upper Egypt. This conquest took place about 3400 b.c. 

About the same time intruders of different racial 
origin to the proto-Egyptians were setding in Lower 
Egypt, These were “broad heads” of Armenoid(Alpine) 
type from Asia Minor. In Palestine and Syria they 
mixed with early settlers of the Mediterranean or 
“Brown race”, and the so-called “Semitic type” came 
into existence. In the Naga-ed-dh- cemetery Professor 
Elliot Smith detected still earlier representives of these 
“aliens”. No doubt Egypt attracted many aliens after 
the agricultural mode of life had been introduced. 

The Dynastic ^yptians were a Horus-worshipping 
people, and their god was associated with the mesniu (copper 
smiths). They had weapons of naturally hard copper — 
almost as hard as bronze—^and they are the first militarists 
known to history. They waged war not merely because 
they required wider scope for their activities—not merely 
because the area they occupied had become congested, but 
chiefly with desire to impose a dictatorship on a neigh¬ 
bouring nation and to exploit its people. Organized war- 
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fare was apparently, as Mr, W. J, Perry has insisted, a 
by-product of civilization and not a relic of savagery. 

The Pharaoh who conquered Lower Egypt and was 
remembered as Mena, may or may not have been the 
same as Narmer, traces of whom have been found. 

It is possible that the conquest caused numbers of the 
Delta peoples to migrate to other areas. The seafarers 
on the coast were accustomed to visit the Cyclades as 
well as Syria; they imported emery from Naxos and 
obsidian from Melos. It may he that Crete received 
settlers from the Delta who refused to submit to the 
conqueror. Such colonists must have exercised a pro¬ 
found influence. Ideas and culture”, writes Professor 
Elliot Smith in his 27if Ancient Egyptians^ "do not spread 
among uncivilized people except by settlement amongst 
them of those who practise the new arts and hold the 
new beliefs. But these setders need not be great in 
number.” 

The initial triumph of the traditional Mena, in his 
Narmer character, was achieved in the swampy Fayum, 
the buffer state between Upper and L»wcr Egypt. It 
had long resisted invasion, but in the end the southern 
forces achieved a great victory. The broad Delta region 
then lay open before them, and their ultimate success 
was assured. King Narmer is shown on a slate palette 
clutching with one hand the hadlocks of the Fayum 
chief—who kneels in helpless posture—^while with the 
other he swings high a mace to smite the final blow, 
A composed body servant waits upon the conquering 
monarch, carrying the royal ssmdals and a water jar. 
The hawk symbol is also depicted to signify that victory 
was attributed to Homs, the tribal god. Two enemies 
take flight beneath, and above the combatants are two 
cow heads of the pastoral and sky goddess Hathor. 
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This great scene was imitated, in the true conservative 
spirit of the andent Egyptians, on the occasion of similar 
acts of cotiquest in alter time. Indeed, for a period of 
3000 years each succeeding Pharaoh who achieved, vic¬ 
tory in battle was depicted, like Nartner, smiting his 
humbled focmati, and his Importance was ever empha¬ 
sized by his gigantic stature. It was an ardstic conven¬ 
tion In those ancient days to represent an Egyptian 
monarch among his enemies or subjects like a GuUivcr 
surrounded by Lilliputians. 

After the conquest of the Fayum, the Libyans appear 
to have been the dominating people in Lower Egypt. 
Their capital was at Siis, the seat of their goddess Ncith, 
The attributes of this deity reflect the character of the 
civilization of her worshippers. Her symbol was a 
shield and two arrows. She was depicted with green 
hands and fece, for she was an earth spirit who provided 
verdure for the flocks of a pastoral people, A weaver's 
shuttle was tattooed upon her body, to indicate apparently 
that she imparted to women thetr skill at the loom. 

Mena conquered the Lifaj-ans In battle, and many 
thousands were slain, and he extended his kingdom to 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Then he assumed, in 
presence of his assembled army, the red crown of Lower 
Egypt. He appears also to have legitimatized the suc¬ 
cession by taking for wife Ndthhotep, **Ncith rests*’, 
a princes of the royal house of Sais. 

So was the Homs tribe united with the Libyans who 
worshipped a goddess. In aftertime the triad of Sais 
was composed of Osiris, Ncith, and Hocus. Neith was 
identifled with Isis. 

The race memory of the conquest of Lower Egypt 
is believed to be reflected in the mythical talc of Horus 
overcoming Set. The turning-point in the campaign 
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njis the Fayum conSict where the animal g<xls of Set 
were slain. Petrie urges with much circumstajitial de¬ 
tail the striking view that the expulsion of Set from 
Egypt slgniilcs the defeat of a military aristocracy of 
Semites”' by the Horus people, who, having espoused 
the religion of Osiris, also espoused the cause of the 
tribe which introduced his worship into the land. It is 
evident, from an inscription on a temple of southern 
Edfii, that many conquests were effected in the Delta 
region ere the union was accomplished. One version of 
the great folk tale states that when Homs overcame Set 
he handed him over to Isis bound in chains. She failed, 
however, to avenge her husband^s death, and set her 
oppressor at liberty again. In his great wrath Horus 
then tore the crown from her head. This may refer 
particularly to the circumstances which led to the Libyan 
conquest. “We can hardly avoid", says Petrie, “read¬ 
ing the history of the animosities of the gods as being 
the struggles of their worshippers.” 

The Libyans were ever a troublesome people to 
the Pharaohs, whose hold on the western district of the 
Delta was never certain. Mena apparently endeavoured 
to break their power by taking captive no fewer than 
laOjOOO prisoners. His spoils included also 400^000 
oxen and 1,4^0,000 goats. 

This displacement of so large a proportion of the 
inhabitants of the north was not without its effect in the 
physical character of the Nile-valley peoples. The differ¬ 
ences of blend between north and south were well marked 
prior to the conquest. After the union of the two king¬ 
doms the ruling classes of Upper Egypt approximate 
closely to the Delta type. It is evident that the great 
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native civilization which flourished in the Nile valley 
for over forty centuries owed much to the Delta peoples 
of mixed descent, that blend of AfHcan and Asian 
pioneers of civilization. One is struck, indeed, to note 
in this connection that the iacial characteristics of not 
a few Pharaohs resemble those of certain great leaders 
of men who have achieved distinction among the nations 
of Europe, 

The union of the «Two Lands” was subsequently 
reflected in the dual organization of society and in 
Egyptian religious symbolism j indeed, It even left its 
impress on civilization itself, and can be traced outside 
Egypt. Hieroglyphics were in use from the beginning, 
copper was worked by “ the smiths ”, and superior 
wheel-turned pottery made its appearance. But the 
greatest service rendered to ancient Egypt by the 
Horites was the ultimate establishment of settled con¬ 
ditions over the entire land in the interests of indiwdual 
weltiue and national progress. 

The contribution of the north to Dynastic culture 
was not inconsiderable. In I^t, it cannot really be over¬ 
estimated. The Delta civilization was already well de¬ 
veloped prior to the conquest. There was In use among 
the people a linear script which resembled closely the 
systems of Crete and the ^gcan and those also that 
appeared later in Karia and Spain. Its early beginnings 
may be traced, perhaps, in those rude signs which the 
pioneers of the Late Stone Age in western Europe 
scratched upon the French dolmens. Archaic Phoenician 
letters show that the great sea traders in after time simpli¬ 
fied the system and diffused it far and wide.^ Our alpha¬ 
bet is thus remotely North African In origin. 

‘ VrertHsr MtaUuer h indiwi lo titiil At ioH«4 *f 
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It was in the Delta also that the Calendar was in¬ 
vented by the earliest agriculturists of the "Stone Age", 
over sixty centuries ^o, who recognised that an artifidal 
division of time was necessary for purposes of accurate 
record and calculation. They began their year with the 
rising of the star Sirius (Sothos) at the height of the Nile 
inundation, and it was divided into twelve months of 
thirty days each, five extra days being added for religious 
festivals associated with agricultural rites. This Calendar 
was ultimately imported and adjusted by the Romans, and 
it continues in use, with subsequent refinements, all over 
the world until the present day. Under Mena’s rule 
there arc evidences of the progress which is ever fostered 
when ideas arc freely exchanged and a stimulating rivalry 
is promoted among the people. The inventive mind was 
busily at work. Pottery improved in texture and con¬ 
struction, and was glared in colours. Jewellery of great 
beauty was also produced, and weapons and tools were 
ftshioned with artistic design. Draughtboards and sets 
of "ninepins” were evidently In demand among aU 
classes for recreation in moments of leisure. 

Meanwhile the administration of the united king¬ 
dom was thoroughly organized. Officials were numerous 
and their duties were strictly defined. Various strategic 
centres were garrisoned so as to prevent outbreaks and to 
sc!^ protection for every industrious and law-abiding 
citizen. Memphis became an important city. According 
to tradition it was built by Mena, but the local theologici 
system suggests that it cKisted prior to his day. It is 
probable that he erected buildings there, including a 
fortification, and made It a centre of administration for 
the northern part of his kingdom. 

When Mena died he was buried at Abydos, and he 
was succeeded by his son Aha, "the fighter". Under 
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the new monarch a vigorous miUtaiy campaign was con¬ 
ducted In the south, and another province was placed 
under the swap of the central government, The peaceful 
condition of the north is emphasized bp his recorded visit 
to Sais, where he made offerings at the shrine of Neith, 
the goddess of his tnother's people. 

Meanwhile the natural resources of the Nile valky 
were spstematicallp developed. Irrigation works mere 
undertaken everywhere, jungle was cleared away, and 
large tracts of land were reclaimed by industrious toilers. 
These activities were promoted and controlled by royal 
officials. King Den, a wise and progressive monarch. 
Inaugurated the great scheme of clearing and draining 
the Fayum, which was to become in after time a fertile 
and populous province. The surveyors set to work and 
planned the construction of a canal, and the scheme was 
developed and continued by the monarchs who followed. 
It was as shrewdly recognized in the time of the First 
Dy nasty as it is in our own day, that the progress and 
wdfare of the Nile-valley people must ever depend upon 
the development of the agricultural resources of the 
country. The wealth of Egypt is drawn from the soil. 
All the glory and achievements of the Dynasties were 
made possible by the systems of government which 
afforded ficillties and protection for the men who ‘*cast 
their bread upon the waters'* so that abundant return 
might be secured “after many days". When we are 
afforded, therefore, a glimpse of daily life on the land, as 
IS given in the ancient and treasured folk tale which fol¬ 
lows,* we arc brought into closer touch with the people 
who toiled in contentment many thousands of years ago 
in the land of Egypt than Is possible when we contem- 

* U 4J4UTnr4 iu fiiwl fWm tin lifiptrt ^dcnl, wad i* EvEiiedLijr irf rrtnnie 
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plate wth wonder their exquisite works of art or great 
arclutcctura] triumphs. The spirit which pervaded the 
ancient peasantry of the Nile valley is reflected in the 
tathfiil and gentle service and the winning qualities of 
poor Bata, the younger brother. It gives us pause to 
reflect that the story of his injured honour and tragic 
fate moved to tears those high-born dames whose 
swaddled rnummies now lie in our museums to be 
stared at by holidaymakers who wonder how they 
lived and what scenes stirrounded their dally lives. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Peasant who became King 

The Tw^ Br&tlun— Fajmt The Tcffiputii—Wrath of Aopo^ - 

Aitnnpt ha iky Kk Brother—Flight of Elder Eiti^thcr nnilecciTefl_ 
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cion of Sokilis. 

There were once two brothers, and thej' were sons of 
the same father and of the same mother. Anpu was the 
name of the elder, and the younger was called Bata. 
Now Anpu had a house of his own, and he had a wife. 
His brother lived with him as if he were his son, and 
made garments for him. It was Bata who drove the 
oxen to the held, it was he who ploughed the land, 
and it was he who harvested the grain. He laboured 
continually upon his brother's farm, and his equal was 
not to be found in the land of Egypt; he was imbued 
with the spirit of a god. 

In this manner the brothers lived together, and many 
days went past. Each morning the younger brother 
went forth with the oxen, and when evening came on 
he drove them again to the byre, carrying upon his back 
a heavy burden of fodder which he gave to the animals 
to cat, and he brought with him also milk and herbs for 
Anpu and his wife. While these two ate and drank 
together in the house, Bata rested in the byre with the 
cattle and he slept beside them. 
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When day dawned, and the land grew bright again, 
the younger brother was first to rise up, and he baked 
bread for Anpu and camnsd his own portion to the field 
and ate it there. As he followed, the oxen he heard and 
he understood their speech. They would say: “ Yonder 
is sweet herbage”, and he would drive them to the place 
of their choice, whereat they were well pleased. They 
were indeed noble animals, and they increased greatly. 

The time of ploughing came on, and Anpu spake unto 
Bata, saying: *‘Now get ready the team of oxen, for the 
Nik flood is past and the land may be broken up. We 
shall begin to plough on the morrow; so carry seed to 
the field that wc may sow it.” 

As Anpu desired, so did Bata do. When the next 
day dawned, and the land grew bright, the two brothers 
laboured in the field together, and they were wed pleased 
with the work which they accomplished. Several days 
went past in this manner, and It chanced that on an 
afternoon the seed was finished ere they had completed 
their day's task. 

Anpu thereupon spake to his younger brother saying: 
“ Hasten to the granary and procure more seed.” 

Bata ran towards the house, and entered it. Hebe- 
held his brother’s wife sitting upon a mat, languidly 
pleating her hair. 

‘'Arise,” he said, “and procure corn for me, so that 
I may hasten back to the field with it. Delay me not." 

The woman sat still and said: “Go thou thyself and 
open the storeroom. Take whatsoever thou dost desire. 
If 1 were to rise for thee, my hair would fill in disorder.’’ 

Bata opened the storeroom and went within. He 
took a large basket and poured into it a great quantity 
of seed. Then he came forth carrying the basket through 
the house. ^ 
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The woman looked up and said: ** What is the weight 
of that great burden of thmc ?” 

Bata answered: There are two measures of barley 
and three of wheati I carry in all upon my shoulders 
five measures of seed." 

♦‘Great indeed is thy strength,” sighed the woman, 
'*Ah, thee do 1 contemplate and admire each dayl" 

Her heart was moved towards him, and she stood 
up saying: “Tarry here with me. I will dothe thee in 
fine raiment.” 

The lad was made angry as the panther, and said; “ I 
regard thee as a mother, and my brother is like a father 
unto me. Thou hast spoken evil words and I desire not 
to hear them again, nor will I repeat unto any man what 
thou hast just spoken*" 

He departed abruptly with his burden and hastened 
to the field, where he resumed his labour. 

At eventide Anpu returned home and Bata prepared 
to follow after him. The elder brother entered his house 
and found his ^fe lying there^ and It seemed as if she 
fiad suffered violence ftom an evildoer. She did not 
give him water to wash his hands, as was her custom. 
Nor did she light the lamp. The house was in darkness. 
She moaned where she lay, as if she were in sickness, and 
her garment was beside her. 

"Who hath been here?” asked Anpu, her husband. 

The woman answered him: »No one came nigh me 
save thy younger brother. He spoke evil words unto 
me, and I said: * Am I not as a mother, and is not thine 
elder brother as a ftther unto thee?' Then was he angry, 
and he struck me until I promised that I would not in¬ 
form thee. . . , Oh 1 if thou wilt allow him to live now, 

I shall surely die.” 

The elder brother became like an angry panther. He 
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sharpened his dagger and went out and stood behind the 
door of the hyrt with purpose to sky young Bata when 
he came nigh. 

The sun had gone down when the lad drove the 
oxen into the byre^ carrying on his back fodder and 
herbs, and in one hand a vessel of milk, as was his 
custom each evening. 

The first ox entered the byre, and then it spoke to 
Bata, saying: Beware I for thine elder brother is stand¬ 
ing behind the door. In his hand is a dagger, and he 
desires to slay thee. Draw not nigh unto him." 

The lad heard with understanding what the animat 
had said. Theii the second ox entered and went to its 
stall, and spake likewise words of warning, saying: “Take 
speedy flight,” 

Bata peered below the byre door, and he saw the legs 
of his brother, who stood there with a dagger in his hand. 
He at once threw down bis burden and made hurried 
escape^ Anpu rushed alter him foriously with the sharp 
dagger. 

In his sore distress the younger brother cried unto 
the sun god Ra-Harmachis, saying: “O blessed lordl 
thou art he who distinguisheth between falsehood and 
truth." 

The god heard his cry with compassion, and turned 
round.^ He caused a wide stream to flow between the 
two brothers, and, behold! it was full of crocodiles^ 
Then it came that Anpu and Bata stood confronting one 
another, one upon the right bank and the other upon 
the left. The elder brother twice smote his hands with 
anguish because that he could not sky the youth. 

Bata called out to Anpu, ^ying: “Tarry where thou 
art until the earth is made bright once again. Lol when 

1 Ai ii Lek Id bii Illliiua vkl1dn| Efrpf* 
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Ra, the sun god, riseth up, I shall reveal in his presence 
all that I know, and he shall judge between us, discerning 
what is false and what is true. . . . Know thou that I 
may not dwell with thee any longer, for I must depart 
unto the fair region of the flowering acacia,” 

When day dawned, and the sun god Ra appeared 
in his glory, the two brothers stood gazing one upon the 
other across the stream of crocodiles. Then the lad 
spake to his elder brother, saying; “Why didst thou 
come against me, desiring to slay me with treachery ere 
yet 1 had spoken for myself? Am 1 not thy younger 
brother, and hast thou not been as a father and thy wife 
as a mother unto me ? Hear and know now that when 
I hastened to procure seed thy wife spoke, saying; 
‘Tarry thou with me.’ But this happening hath been 
related unto thee in another manner." 

So spake Bata, and he told his brother what was true 
regarding the woman. Then he called to witness the 
sun god, and said; “ Great was thy wickedness in desir¬ 
ing to mwder me by treachery.” As he spoke he cut off 
a piece of his flesh and flung it into the stream, where it 
was devoured by a fish/ He sank fainting upon the 
bank. 

Anpu was stricken trith anguish; tears ran from his 
eyes. He desired greatly to be beside his brother on 
the opposite bank of the stream of crocodiles. 

Bata spake again, saying: “Verily, thou didst desire 
an evil thing, but if thy desire now is to do good, I shall 
instruct thee what thou shouldst do. Return unto thy 
home and tend thine oxen, for know now that I may not 
dwell with thee any longer, but must depart unto the fair 
region of the flowering acacia. What thou shalt do is to 
come to seek for me when I need thine aid, for my soul 

^ Hr WMM dmi mutlUicd Ouiii, Aill^ uiJ Atlutf 
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shall leave mj' body and have its dwelling in the highest 
blossom of the acacia. When the tree is cut down, my 
soul will &11 upon the ground. There thou mayest seek 
it, even if thy quest be for seven years, for, verily, thou 
shalt find it if such is thy desire. Thou must then place 
It in a vessel of water, and I shall come to life again and 
reveal all that hath befallen and what shall happen there¬ 
after. When the hour oometh to set forth on the quest, 
behold 1 the beer given to thee will bubble, and the wine 
will have a foul smelL These shall be as signs unto 
thee." 

Then Bata took his departure, and he went into the 
valley of the flowering acacia, which was across the 
occan.^ His elder brother returned home. He lamented, 
throwing dust upon his head. He slew his wife and cast 
her to the dogs, and abandoned himself to mourning for 
his younger brother. 

Many days went past, and Bata reached at length the 
valley of the flowering acada. He dwelt there alone and 
hunted wild beasts. At eventide he lay down to rest 
below the acacia, in whose highest blossom his soul was 
concealed. In time he built a dwelling place and he 
flUed it with everything that he desired. 

Now it chanced that on a day when he went forth he 
met the nine gods, who were surveying the whole land. 
They spoke one to another and then asked of Bata why 
he had forsaken his home because of his brother's wife, 
for she had since been slain. “ Return again," they said, 
“ for thou didst reveal unto thine elder brother the truth 
of what happened unto thee." 

They took pity on the youth, and Ra spoke, saying: 

Fashion now a bride for Bata, so that he may not be 
alone." 
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Then the god Khnumu* fashioned a wife whose body 
was more beautiful than any other woman's in the land, 
because that she was imbued with divinity. 

Then came the seven Hathors* and gazed upon her. 
In one voice they spoke, saying; “ She shall surely die 
a speedy death.” 

Bata loved her dearly. Each day she remained in 
his house while he hunted wild beasts, and he carried 
them home and laid them at her feet He warned her 
each day, saying: “ Walk not outside, lest the sea may 
come up and carry thee away. 1 could not rescue thee 
from the sea spirit,* against whom 1 am as weak as thou 
art, because my soul is concealed in the highest blossom 
of the flowering acacia. If another should find my soul 
1 must needs fight for it” 

Thus he opened unto her his whole heart and re¬ 
vealed its secrets. 

Many days went past Then on a morning when 
Bata had gone forth to hunt, as was his custom, his girl 
wife went out to walk below the acacia, which was nigh 
to the house. 

Lo! the sea spirit beheld her in all her beauty and 
caused his billows to pursue her. Hastily she fled away 
and returned to the house, whereat the sea spirit sang 
to the acacia; *‘Oh, would she were mine I ” 

The acacia heard and cast to the sea spirit a lock of 
the girl wife's hair. The sea bore it away towards the 
land of Egypt and unto the place where the washers of 
the king cleansed the royal garments. 

Sweet was the fragrance of the lock of hair, and it 
perfumed the linen of the king. There were disputes 
among the washers because that the royal garments smelt 
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of ointment, nor could anyone discover the secret thereof. 
The king rebuked them. 

Then waa the heart of the chief washer in sore 
distress, because of the words which were spoken daily 
to him regarding this matter. He went down to the 
seashore ; he stood at the place which was opposite the 
floating lock of hair, and he beheld it at length and 
caused it to be carried unto him. Sweet was its fra¬ 
grance, and he hastened with k to the king. 

Then the king summoned before him his scribes, 
and they spake, saying; “Lol this is a lock from the 
hair of the divine daughter of Ra, and it is ^fred unto 
thee from a distant land. Command now that messengers 
be sent abroad to seek for her. Let many men go with 
the one who is sent to the valley of the flowering acacia 
so that they may bring the woman unto thee.* 

The king answered and said: Wise are your words, 
and they are pleasant unto me.** 

So messengers were sent abroad unto all lands. But 
those who journeyed to the valley of the flowering acacia 
returned not, because that Bata slew them all; the king 
had no knowledge of what bcfel them. 

Then the king sent forth more messengers and many 
soldiers also, so that the girl might be brought unto 
him. He sent also a woman, and she was laden with 
rare ornaments . . . and the wife of Bata came back with 
her. 

Then was there great rejoicing in the land of Egypt, 
Dearly did the king love the diidne girl, and he exalted 
her because of her beauty. He prevailed upon her to 
reveal the secrets of her husband, and the king then 
said: “Let the acacia be cut down and splintered in 
pieces." 

^ An wl^ TCTiitkQ Af GnicnlLt ttoff. 
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Woricracn and warriors were sent abroad, and they 
reached the acacia. They severed irom it the highest 
blossom, in which the soul of Bata was concealed. The 
petals were scattered, and Bata dropped down dead.* 

A new day dawned, and the land grew bright. The 
acacia was then cut down. 

Meanwhile Anpu, the elder brother of Bata, went 
into his house, and he sat down and washed his hands.* 
He was given beer to drink, and it bubbled, and the 
wine had a foul smell. 

He seized his staiF, put on his shoes and his garment, 
and armed himself for his journey, and departed unto the 
valley of the flowering acacia. 

When he reached the house of Bata he found the 
young man lying dead upon a mat. Bitterly he wept 
because of that. But he went out to search for the soul 
of his brother at the place where, below the flowering 
acacia, Bata was wont to lie down to rest at eventide. 
For three years he continued his search, and when the 
fourth year came his heart yearned greatly to return to 
the land of Egypt. At length he said; 1 shall depart 
at dawn to-morrow,” 

A new day came, and the land grew bright. He 
looked over the ground again at the place of the acacia 
for his brother’s souL The dme was spent thus. In 
the evening he continued his quest also, and he found 
a seed, which he carried to the house, and, lol the soul 
of his brother was in it. He dropped the seed into a 
vessel flUed with cold water, and sat down as was his 
custom at evening. 

Night came on, and then the soul absorbed the water. 

^ i-ik? tlx t^ical fiini of EureprjD wba caahiJ* Iui Hiul lad u bciTAjbd 
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The limbs of Batu quivered and his eyes opened and 
gazed upon his elder brother, hut his heart was witnout 
feeling. Then Anpu rdsed the vessel which contained 
the soul to the lips of Bata, and he drank the water. 
Thus did his soul return to its place, and Bata was as he 
had been before. 

The brothers embraced and spoke one to the other. 
Bata said: “ Now 1 must become a mighty bull with 
every sacred mark. None will know my secret. Ride 
thou upon my back, and when the day breaks I shall be 
at the place where my wife is. Unto her must I speak. 
Lead me before the king, and thou shait find favour in 
his eyes. The people will wonder when they behold me, 
and shout welcome. But thou must return unto thine 
own home.” 

A new day dawned, and the land grew bright. Bata 
was a bull, and Anpu sat upon his back and they drew 
nigh to the royal dwelling. The king was made glari, 
and he said: ** This is indeed a miracle.” There was 
much rejoicing throughout the land. Silver and gold 
were given to the elder brother, and he went away to 
his own home and waited there. 

In time the sacred bull stood in a holy place, and the 
beautiful girl wife was there, Bata spoke unto her, 
saying: “ Look thou upon me where 1 stand, for, lo I 
1 am still alive.” 

Then said the woman: “And who art thou?” 

The bull made answer: « Verily, I am Bata. It was 
thou who didst cause the acacia to be cut down j it was 
thou who didst reveal unto Pharaoh that my soul had 
dwelling in the highest blossom, so that it might be 
destroyed and 1 might cease to be. But, lol I live on, 
and 1 am become a sacred bull.” 

The woman trembled; fear possessed her heart when 
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Bau spoke unto her in this manner^ She at oricc went 
out of the holf place. 

It chanced that the king sat hy her side at the feast, 
and made merry^ for he loved her dearly. She spoke, 
saying: Promise before the god that thou wilt do what 
I ask of thec,"^ 

His Majesty took a vow to grant her the wish of her 
heart, and she said: It is my desire to eat of the liver 
of the sacred bull, for he is naught to thce/^* 

Sorrowful was the king then, and his heart was 
troubled, because of the words which she spake. . . « 

A new day dawned, and the land grew bright. Then the 
king commanded that the bull should be offered in sacrifice. 

One of the king's chief servants went out, and when 
the bull was held high upon the shoulders of the people 
he smote its neck and it ^t two drops of blood* towards 
the gate of the palace, and one drop fell upon the right 
side and one upon the left* There grew up in the night 
two stately Persca trees* from where the drops of blood 
fell down. 

This great miracle was told unto the king, and the 
people rejoiced and made offerings of water and fruit to 
the sacred trees* 

A day came when his majesty rode forth in hjs golden 
chariot. He wore his collar of lapis tazuli, and round 
his neck was a garland of fiowers. The girl wife was 
with him, and he caused her to stand below one of the 
trees, and it whispered unto her: 

^*Thou false woman, I am still alive. Lol 1 am 
even Bata, whom thou didst wrong. It was thou who 
didst cause the acacia to be cut down* It was thou who 
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didst cause the sacred bull to be skin, so that I might 
cease to be.” 

Many days went past, and the woman sat with the 
king at the feast, and he loved her dearly. She spake, 
saying : “Promise now before the god that thou wilt do 
what 1 ask of thee.” 

His Majesty made a vow of promise, and she said; 
“ It is my desire that the Persea trees be cut down so 
that two lar seats may be made of them.” 

As she desired, so was It done. The king commanded 
that the trees should be cut down by skilled workmen, 
and the fair woman went out to watch them. As she 
stood there, a small chip of wood entered her mouth, and 
she swallowed it. 

Alter many days a son was born to her, and he was 
brought before the king, and one said: « Unto thee a son 
Is given.” 

A nurse and servants were appointed to watch over 
the babe. 


There was great rejoicing throughout the land when 
the time came to name the girl wife’s son. The king 
made merry, and from that hour he loved the child, and 
he appointed him Prince of Ethiopia. 

Many days went past, and then the king chose him 
to be heir to the kingdom* 

In time His Majesty fuIfiUcd his year^, and he died, 
and his soul flew to the heavens. ^ 

The new king (Bata) then said: “Summon before me 
the gTMt men of my Court, so that I may now reveal 
unto them aU that hath befallen me and the truth con¬ 
cerning the queen.” 

His wlfe^ was then brought before him. He re- 
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vealed himself unto her, and she was before the 

great men, and they confirnied the sentence.^ 

Then Anpu was summoned before His Majesty, and 
he was chosen to be the royal heir. 

When Bata had reigned for thirty years,* he came to 
his death, and on the day of bis burial his elder brother 
stood in his place. 



Love 



(CdUcrted bf Scribd over 5000 ^etn mim 3 Uid m IdthIh hi i>iic 
Lhty m\ghi iims hj deported vMm ia 


THE WINE OF LOVE 

Oh 1 whtn my bd]r Cometh^ 

And I with Jove behold her, 

I take her to my besting beait 
And in mine arms enfold her* 

My heart b filled with, joy divine 
For 1 am hei^ and sbe b mSne.i 

Oh t when hcj soft embraces 
Do give my love completeness. 

The perfumes of Arabia^ 

Anoint me with tbeir sweetne^^ 
And when ber lips are pressed to mine 
I am made drunk and need not wine. 


TIat lEsinacf h iiTcti, hmt ii iadicAlc^ hf ibe 
tiJJ weali ** 1 fpHtf j irMKh ** {i d«4tb hj TiQlnccV 
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THE SNARE OF LOVE 

(Sluig bj 1 gill mMct la ihc Kars.) 

Widi &nar£ m hind I hide me, 

I wik and will nm stir; 

The beauteous birds of Arabf' 

Arc pHcrfumcd all with myrrh— 
Ob, all ibt birds of Araby, 

That down to Egypt come, 

Have wings that waft the fragrance 
Of sweetly smelling gum I 

I would that, when t snare them. 
Together we could be^ 

I would that when 1 hear them 
Alone I were with thee. 

If thou wik come, my dear one, 
When birds arc snared above, 

I 'll cake thee and I *\l keep thee 

Within the snare of love* 


THE SYCAMORE SONG 

A sycamore sang to a lady fair. 

And its words were draping like honey dew* 
** Now ruby red is the fruit I bear 
AU in my bower for you. 

" Papyri green are my leav^ arrayed. 

And branch and stem like to opal gleam | 
Now come and rest in my cooling shade 
The dream of your heart to dream. 

** A letter of love will my lady fair 
Send to the one who will t^ppy be^ 

Sayfngt *Oh, come to my garden rare 
And sit in the shade with me t 
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^ * Fruit I wtU gather far yaur delight, 

Bread t will break and pour out wine, 

I *11 bring you the perfumed flow*rsi and bright 
On this festal day divme** 

^ Mj lady alone with her Lover will bc^ 

His voice is sweet and his words arc dear— 
Ob, I am sHertt of all 1 see, 

Nor teU of the thbgs I hearP 

THE DOVE SONG 

I hear thy voices O turtle dove— 

The dawn b all aglow— 

Weary am I with love, with lovc^ 

Oh, whither shaU I goi 

Not so, O b^uteous bird above^ 

Is joy to me denied. . « « 

For I have found my dear, my love. 
And I am by his sifle. 

We wander forth, and hand in hand 
Through flow'ry ways we go— 

1 am the fairest in the land. 

For he hath called me so. 


JEALOUSY 

My face towards the door 1 T1 keep 
Till I my love behold, 

With watching eyes and listening can 
I wait * . . and 1 turn cold, 

1 sigh and sigh; 

He com^ not nigh. 

My sole possession is his love 
All sweet and dear tn me i 
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And ever may tips confess 
My heart, nor ^ent be, 

I sigh and sigh]; 

He cotnes not ntgh« 

But now . , , a messefaeer tn haste 
My watching eyes behold , . ^ 

He went aj swiftly as he cajne. 

“ 1 am delayed ”, he tolcL 
1 sigh and sigh; 

He comes not nigh. 

Alast confess that thou hast found 
One hurcr far than me^ 

O thou so false, why breat my heart 
With mfidehty? 

I sigh and sigh; 

He *ll ne'er come nigh. 

THE GARDEN OF LOVE 

Oh ! &tr are the flowers, my beloved, 

And fairest of any I waiL 
A garden art thou, all fragrant and dear. 

Thy heart, O mine own, is the gaten. 

The canal of my love I have fasbionedp 
And through thee, my garden, it Hows — ^ 
Dip in its waters refreshing and sweet, 

When cool from the north the wind blows. 

In our beauceous haunt we will linger. 

Thy strong hand reposing in mine_ 

Then deep be my thoughts and deeper my Joy, 
Because, O my love, 1 am thine. 

Oh I ^y voice is bewitching, beloved. 

This wound of my heart it makes whole_ 

Ah I when thou art coming, and thee I behold. 
Thou 'rt bread and thou ^rt wine to my souL 
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LOVE'S PRETENCE 

With sickness faint and weary 
Alt day in bed 111 lie| 

My Iricnds will gather near me 
And she’ll with them came nigh. 
She ’ll put to shame the docturs 
Who T1 ponder over mc^ 

For she alone^ my loved one^ 
Knows wdl mj malady. 


CHAPTER V 


Racial Myths in Egypt and Europe 

Wonhip ef Animill—pD¥lcHcd by Spirill ot Good mvd EtII—R cpdlca ■« 
Dntraycn mid ProjKton^Fijf* nf Sd md Ofirij—Tla<s Mwn Eiinr—Hpr«H 
Solar ud Stom Myth—The Devil Pi^ la E^t mad S«tkfld-<rofl init 
with ORuIlih, Itiih^ xsd No^ie Belief—Ammil Conflict! for Muteiy of 
Herd—Love God a Plg-^Why were not «S«i—The Satred Bull—Iruh 
wnl Egyptimi Mytht—Cora Sp^Ei—The Goo§c Fatii^ m Eufope—^The 
ChfcOi £g^—Qmnt'f Soul Myth_Nilodc ind other Venioiu—Wild Aai u 
S ymbol of Good ind EiiL 

One of the most interesting phases of Nilotic religion was 
the worship of atilmals. Juvenal ridiculed the Egyptians 
for this particular practice in one of his satires, and the 
early fathers of the Church regarded it as proof of the 
folly of pagan religious ideas. Some modern-day apolo¬ 
gists, on the other hand, have leapt to the other extreme 
by surest! ng that the ancient philosophers were imbued 
with a religious respect for life in every form, and pro- 
fesMd a pantheistic creed. Our task here, however, is 
to investigate rather than to justify or condemn ancient 
Egyptian beliefs. We desire to get, if possible, at the 
Egyptian point of view. That being so, we must recog¬ 
nize at the outset that we are dealing with a confused 
mass of religious practices and conceptions of Eg^’ptian 
and non-Egyptian origin, which accumulated during a 
vast period of time and were perpetuated as much by 
custom as by conviction. The average Egyptian of the 
later Dynasties might have been as little able to account 
for his superstitious regard for the crocodile or the ser- 
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pent as is the sodely lady of to-day to explain her dread 
of being one of a dinner party of thirteen, or of spilling 
salt at table; he worshipped animals because they had 
always been worshipped^ and* although originally only 
certain representatives of a species were held to he sacred, 
he was not unwilling to show reverence for the species 
as a whole. 

We obtain a due which helps to explain the origin 
of animal worship in Egypt In an interesting Nine¬ 
teenth-Dynasty papyrus preserved In the British Museum. 
This document contains a calendar in which lucky and 
unlucky days arc detailed in accordance with the ideas 
of ancient seers. Good luck, we gather, comes from the 
beneficent deities, and bad luck is caused by the opera¬ 
tions of evil spirits. On a particular date demons are 
let loose, and the peasant is warned not to lead an ox 
with a rope at any time during the day, lest one of them 
should enter the animal and cause it to gore him. An 
animal, therefore, was not feared or worshipped for its 
own sake, but because it was liable to be possessed by 
a good or evil spirit. 

The difference between good and evil spirits was that 
the former could be propitiated or bargained with, so that 
benefits might be obtained, while the latter ever remained 
insatiable and unwilling to be reconciled. This primitive 
conception is clearly set forth by Isocrates, the Greek 
orator, who said: **Those of the gods who arc the 
sources to us of good things have the title of Olympians; 
those whose department is that of calamities and punish¬ 
ments have harsher titles. To the first class both private 
persons and states erect altars and temples; the second is 
not worshipped either with prayers or burnt sacrifices, but 
in their case we perform ceremonies of riddance ”, 

“Ceremonies” of riddance are, of course, magical 

C«(U) ■ 
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ceremonies. It was by rmgic that the Egyptians warded 
off the attacks of evil spirits. Ra's journey in the sun 
bark through the perilous hour-nlivisions of night was 
accomplished by the aid of spells which thwarted the 
demons of evil and darkness in animal or reptile form- 

In Egypt both gods and demons might possess the 
same spedes of animals or reptiles- The ox might be an 
incarnation of the friendly IsiSj or of the demon which 
gored the peasant. Serpents and crocodiles were at once 
the protectors and the enemies of mankind. The dreaded 
Apep serpent symbolized everything that was evil and 
antagonistic to human welfare; but the beneficent mother 
goddess Uazlt of Buto^ who shielded Horus^ was also a 
serpent, and serpents were worshipped as defenders of 
households; images of them were hung up for ‘Muck"^ 
or protcctioni as horseshoes are in our own country even 
at the present day; the serpent amulet was likewise ^ 
protective agency, like the serpent stone of the Gauls and 
the famihar ** lucky pig " which is still worn as a charm. 

In certain parts of Egypt the crocodile was also wor¬ 
shipped, and was immune from attack;^ in others it was 
ruthlessly hunted down. As late as Roman dmes the 
people of one nome waged war against those of another 
because their sacred animals were being slain by the rival 
religious organization. 

Here we touch upon the tribal aspect of animal wor¬ 
ship. Certain animals or reptiles were regarded as the 
protectors of certain districts. A particular animal might 
be looked upon by one tribe as an incarnation of their 
deity, and by another as the in^natlon of their Satan. 
The black pig, for instance, was associated by the Egyp¬ 
tians with Set, who was the god of a people who conquered 

* Suke wgfiliEppcn ia India wn ci^rcfu] injjrc w 1 Kfptju, ud 
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arid oppressed them in prc-Djnastic times* Horns is 
depicted standing on the back of the pig and piercing 
its head with a lance^ its legs and jaws are fettered with 
chains* But the pig was also a form of Osiris^ *^the 
good god". 

Set was identified with the Apep serpent of night and 
storrrij and in certain niTths the pig t^es the place of 
the serpent. It was the Set pig^ for instance, that fed 
upon the waning moon, which was the left eye of Homs. 
How hi3 right eye, the sun, was once blinded is related 
in a HeUopohtan myth. Horus sought^ it appears, to 
equal Ra, and deslr^ to see all things that had been 
created. Ra delivered him a salutory lesson by saying; 

Behold the black pig". Horus looked, and imme¬ 
diately one of his eyes (the sun) was destroyed by a 
whirlwind of fire. Ra said to the other gods: “The pig 
will be abominable to Horus For that reason pigs 
were never sacrificed to him? Ra restored the injured 
eye, and created for Horus two horizon brethren who 
would guard him against thunderstorms and rain^ 

The Egyptians regarded the pig as an undean animat. 
Herodotus relates that if they touched it casually, they at 
once plunged into water to purify themselves* Swine¬ 
herds lost caste, and were not admitted to the temples. 
Pork was never included among the meat offerings to 
the dead. In Syria the pig was also “taboo"* In the 
Highlands, even in our own day, there survives a strong 
prejudice against pork, and the black pig is identified 
With the devil. 

On the other hand, the Gauls, who regarded the pig 

^ £vkd£Eitl^ clw lul nil wit to lantt Hut wIueIi tbc 
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as sacrcdj did not abstain from pork. Like their kinsmen, 
the Achseans, too, they regard^ swineherds as important 
personages; these coiJd even become kings. The Scan¬ 
dinavian heroes in Valhal feast upon swine’s flesh, and 
the boar was identified with Frey, the corn god. In the 
Celtic (Irish) Elysium presided over by Dagda, the corn 
god, as the Egyptian Paradise was presided over by 
Osiris, there was always “one pig alive and another 
ready roasted Dagda's son, Angus* the love god, the 
Celtic Khonsu, had a herd of swine, and their chief was 
the inevitable black pig. 

In The GoldeK Bou^h^ Professor Frazer shows that the 
pig was tabooed because it was at one time a sacred 
animal identified with Osiris. Once a year, according to 
Herodotus, pigs were sacrificed in Egypt to the moon 
and to Osiris. The moon pig was eaten, but the pigs 
offered to Osiris were slain in front of house doors and 
given back to the swineherds from whom they were 
purchased. 

Like the serpent and the crocodile, the pig might be 
cither the friend or the enemy of the corn god. At 
sowing time it rendered service by clearing the soil of 
obno^tlous roots and weeds which retard the growth of 
crops. When, however, the agriculturists found the^ 

Snoutcil wild boar roudag t«nder corn, 

they apparently identified it with the enemy of Osiris— 
it slew the corn god. The boar hunt then ensued as a 
matter of course. We can understand, therefore, w'hy the 
Egyptians sacrificed swine to Osiris because, as Plutarch 
says, “not that which is dear to the gods but that which 

I Criixi I jfi, Thh It « trihil phu? of pi| wonliip^ ■ppsrcntlf^ 
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b contrary b fit to be sacrificed ”, The solution of the 
problem may be that at sowing time the spirit of Osiris 
entered the boar^ and that at harvest the animal was 
possessed by the spirit of Set* 

This conclusion leads us back to the primitive con¬ 
ception of the Great Mother Deity, In the archaic 
Scottish folk talCj which b summarized in our Introduc¬ 
tion, she is the enemy of mankind,’^ But her son, the 
lover of the spirit of summer—-he is evidently the proto¬ 
type ot the later love god—b a beneficent giant; he fights 
against his mother, who separated him from his bride and 
sought to destroy all life. Ra similarly desired to slay 
^*his enemies”, because he created evil as well as good* 
Seb, the Egyptian earth god, was the father of Osiris, 
“the good god”, and of Set, the devil; they were 
“brothers”. Osiris was a boar, and Set was a boar. 
The original “battle of the gods” may, therefore, have 
been the conflict between the two boars for the mastery of 
the herd—a conflict which also symbolized the warfare 
between evil and good, winter and summer. Were not 
the rival forces of Nature created together at the begin¬ 
ning? The progeny of the Great Father, or the Great 
Mother, included evil demons as well as good gods. 

The Greek Adonis was slain by a boar; Osiris was 
slain by Set, the black boar; the Celtic Diarmid was 
slain by a boar which was protected by a Hag who 
appe^s to be identical with the vengeful and stormy 
Scottish Earth Mother, The boar was “ taboo ** to the 
worshippers of Adonis and Osiris; in Celtic folklore 
“bonds" are put upon Diarmid not to hunt the boar. 
Evidently Adonis, ^iris, and Diarmid represented the 
“good” boars. 

* Ghoiti alfo wcrc‘ A wiic miflil atijc h^r butbaiail ta be 
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These three deities were love gods; the love god was 
identified with the moon, and the primitive moon spirit 
was the son of the Great Mother; the Theban Khonsu 
was the son of Mut; the Nubian Thoth was the son of 
Tefnut. Now Set, the black boar of evil, devoured the 
waning moon, and in doing so he devoured his brother 
Osiris. When the E^ptians, therefore, sacrificed a pig 
to the moon, and feasted upon it like Set, they ate the 
god. They did not eat the pig sacriheed to Osiris, 
because apparently it represented the enemy of the god; 
they simply slew it, and thus slew Set. 

It would appear that there were originally two moon 
pigs — the “lucky pig'* of the waxing moon and the 
black pig of the waning moon. These were the animal 
forms of the moon god and of the demon who devoured 
the moon — the animal form of the love god and the 
thwarted rebel god; they also symbolized growth and de¬ 
cay—Osiris was growth, and Set symbolized the slaughter 
of growth: he killed the corn god. 

The primitive lunar myth is symbolized in the legend 
which tcUs that Set hunted the boar in the Delta marshes. 
He set out at full moon, just when the conflict between 
the demon and the lunar deity might be expected to begin, 
and he found the body of Osiris, which he broke up into 
fourteen parts — n suggestion of the fourteen phases of 
lunar decline. We know that Set was the moon-eating 
pig. The black boar of night therefore hunts, slays, and 
devours the white boar of the moon. But the generative 
organ of Osiris is thrown into the river, and is swallowed 
by a fish: similarly Set flings the wrenched-out “eye" of 
Horus into the Nile, 

Now the fish was sacred in Egypt. It had a symbolic 
significance; it was a phalHc symbol. The Great Mother 
of Mendes, another form of Isis, is depicted with a fish 
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upon her head. Priests were not permitted to eat fish, 
and the food which was **taboo” to the priests was 
originally “ taboo " to all the Egyptians, In fact, certain 
fish were not eaten during the Eighteenth Dynasty and 
later, and fish were embalmed. Those fish which were 
included among arddes of dietary were brought to the 
table with fins and tails removed. The pig which was 
eaten sacrificially once a year had similarly its tail cut ofF. 
Once a year, on the ninth day of the month of Thoth, the 
Egyptians ate fried fish at their house doors: the priests 
offered up their share by burning them. Certun fish 
were not eaten by the ancient Britons, The ed is still 
abhorred in Scotland: it was sacred and tabooed in Egypt 
alsod 

Osiris was worshipped at Memphis in the form of 
the bull Apis, Egyptian Hapif which was known to the 
Greeks as '^Serapk”, their rendering of Asar-Hapi 
(Osiris-Apis), This sacred animal was reputed to be 
of miraculous birth, like the son of the Great Mother 
deity. **It was begotten", Plutarch was informed, “by 
a ray of generative light flowing from the moon.” 
“ Apis", said Herodotus, “ was a young black bull whose 
mother can have no other offspring.” It was known by 
its marks; it had “ on Us forehead a white triangular 
spot, on Us back an eagle, a beetle lump under its tongue, 
while the hair of its tall was double”, Plutarch said 
that “on account of the great resemblance which the 
Egy'ptlans Imagine between Osiris and the moon, its 
more bright and shining parts being shadowed and ob¬ 
scured by those that are of darker hu^ they call the 
Apis the living image of Osiris". The bull, Herodotus 
says, was “1 fair and beautiful inuige of the soul of 
Osiris", Diodorus similarly states that Osiris mani- 

^ Tbi UETcd mat ibc Oi|TluDitbv\i Pbi|n». 
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fested himself to men through successive ages as Apis. *‘The 
soul of Osiris migrated into this animal he explains. 

That this bull represented the animal which obtained 
mastery of the herd is suggested by the popularity of bull 
fights at the ancient sports j there are several representa¬ 
tions on the ancient tombs of Egyptian peasants, carrying 
staves, urging bulls to battle one against another. Wor¬ 
shippers appear to have perpetuated the observance of 
the conflict between the mate animals in the mock fights 
at temples. Herodotus relates that when the votaries of 
the deity presented them selves at the temple entrance 
they were armed with staves. Men with staves endea¬ 
voured to prevent their admission, and a combat erisued 
between the two parties, *‘in which many heads were 
broken, and, i should suppose,** adds Herodotus, many 
lives lost, although this the Egyptians positively deny". 
Apparently Set was the thwarted male animal—that is, 
the demon with whom the Egyptianized Set (Sutekh) 
was identified. 

The sacred Apis bull might cither be allowed to die 
a natural death, or it was drowned when its was 
twenty-eight years—a suggestion of the twen^-eight 
phases of the moon and the violent death of Osiris. 
The whole nation mourned for the sacred animal; Its 
body was mummified and laid in a tomb with much 
ceremony. Mariette, the French archaeologist, discovered 
the Eighteenth-Dynasty tombs of the Memphite bulls in 
i8j J. The sarcophagi which enclosed the bodies weighed 
about 58 tons each. One tomb which he opened had 
been undisturbed since the time of the burial, and the 
footprints of the mourners were discoverable after a lapse 
of 3000 years.* 

' Apj" ''M ®f iad,qi^, Rc&tran ]i tnule to ttic Awi pilcA, in tli* 
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After the bund the priests set out to search for the 
successor of the old bull, and there was great rqoicmg 
when one was found; Its owner wa$ compensated with 
generous gifts of gold. In the Anpu-Bata story, which 
is evidently a version of the Osiris myth, the eldei 
brother is honoured and becomes rich after he delivers 
the Bata bull to the Pharaoh- It wiU be noted that the 
Osiris soul was believed to be In the anlmaPs liverj which 
was eaten—here we have again the ceremony of eating 
the god. Before the bull was transferred to Its temple 
it was isolated for forty days, and was seen during that 
period by women only. 

At Heliopolis the soul of Osiris entered the Mnevis 
bull. This sacred animal was evidently a rival to Apis* 
Arnmianus Marcellinus says that Apis was dedicated to 
the moon and Mnevis to the sun. 

In Upper Egypt the sacred bull was Bakh (Bads) a 
form of Mentu; it was ultimately identified with Ra, 

The worship of Apis ultimately triumphed, and in 
Roman times became general all over Egypt* 

Like the Osiris boar, the Osiris bull was identified 
with the corn spirit. But Its significance in this regard 
is not emphasi^d in the Egyptian texts. That may have 
been because different tribes regarded different animals 
as harvest deities. The association of Apis with Ptah 
is therefore of Interest. We have suggested that Ptah 
was originally worshipped by a people of mountain 
origin* In the great caves of southern Palestine there 
survive rude scratchings of cows and bulls, suggesting 
that this pastoral people venerated their domesticated 
animals. In Europe the corn spirit was identified with 
the bull and cow principally by the Hungarians, the 
Swiss, and the Prussians, and by some of the French, 
for the “corn bull was slain: at Bordeaux* On the 
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other handj it ma.y be that in the Irish legend regarding 
the conflict between the Brown Bull of Ulster and the 
White-horned Bull of Connaught we have a version of 
a very ancient myth which was connected with Osiris 
in Egypt. Both Irish animals were of miraculous birth; 
their mothers were fairy cows. 

Like the Egyptian Anpu-Bata story, the Irish legend 
is characterized by belief in the transmigration of souls. 
It relates that the rival bulls were originally swineherds. 
One served Bodb, the fairy king of Munster, who was a 
son of Dagda, the Danann corn god; the other served 
Ochall Ochne, the fairy king of Connaught, the province 
occupied by the enemies of the beneficent Danann deities. 
The two herds fought one against another. '*Then, the 
better to carry on their quarrel, they changed themselves 
into two ravens and fought for a year; next they turned 
into water monsters, which tore one another for a year 
in the Suir and a year in the Shannon; then they became 
human again, and fought as champions; and ended by 
changing into cels. One of these eels went into the 
River Cruind In Cualgnc in Ulster, where it was swal¬ 
lowed by a cow belonging to Dairc of Cualgne; and the 
other into the spring of Uaran Garad, in Connaught, 
where it passed into the belly of a cow of Queen 
Medb’s. Thus were born those two famous beasts, the 
Brown Bull of Ulster and the White-horned Bull of 
Connaught.”^ The brown buU was victorious in the 
final conflict; it afterwards went mad, burst ita heart with 
beDowing, and fell dead. In this myth we have the con¬ 
flict between rival males, suggested in the Osiris-Sct boar 
legend and the mock fights at the Egyptian bull temple. 

The sacred cow was identified with Isis, Nepthys, 
Hathor, and Nut. Isis was also fused with Taurt, the 

‘ Ct^t Mjci W ^ ,64-4. 
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female hippopotamus* who was goddess of maternity and 
was reputed to be the mother of Osins. Even the croco¬ 
dile was associated with the worship of the corn god; in 
one of the myths this repdle recovers the body of Osiris 
fixjm the Nile- 

Bast* another Great Mother who was regarded as a 
form of Isis, was identified with the cat, an animal which 
was extremely popular as a household pet in Egypt. 
Herodotus relates that when a house went on fire the 
Egyptians appeared to be occupied with no thought but 
that of preserving their cats. These animals were prone 
to leap into the flames, and when a family lost a cat in 
such circumstances there was universal sorrow. A Roman 
soldier was once mobbed and slain because he killed a 
household cat.’ The cat was identified in France with 
the corn spirit: the last portion of grain which was reaped 
was called " the cat's tail 

We have referred In the Introduction to the goose 
which laid the sun egg. Apparently this bird was at one 
time sacred. Although it was a popular article of diet in 
ancient Egypt, and was favoured especially by the priests, 
it was probably eaten chiefly in the winter season. The 
goose and the duck were sacred in Abyssinia* where the 
Mediterranean type has been identified in fusion with 
Semitic* Negroid, and other types. In the Highlands of 
Scotland the goose was eaten, until recently* on Christmas 
Day only. Throughout England it was associated with 
Michaelmas. If you eat goose at Michaelmas", runs 
an old saying, "you will never want money aU the year 
round." The bird was evidently identifled with the corn 
spirit. In Shropshire the shearing of the last portion of 

* Briitib Hjdim psl intfl- tr^Hilile rcecfilljr for *hcipt3ii| ticfrf 
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grain was referred to as “cutting the gander's ncclc - 
When all the corn was gathered into a stackyard in 
Yorkshire an entertainment was given which was called 
“The Inning Goose*'. During the reign of Henry IV 
the French subjects of the English king called the har¬ 
vest festival the “Harvest Gosling”, The Danes had 
also a goose for supper after harvest. 

The sun god Ra, of Egypt, was supposed to have 
been hatched from the egg which rose from the priraordial 
deep. This belief is reminiscent of the folk tale of the 
European giant who hid his soul in an egg, as Anpu hid 
his soul in the blossom of the acacia. 

In one Scottish version of the ancient mythical story 
the giant's soul is in a stump of a tree, a hare, a salmon, 
a duck, and an egg; in another it is in a bull, a. ram, a 
goose, and an egg. Ptah was credited with making the 
sun egg which concealed his own soul, or the soul of Ra. 
So was Khndmii. These artisan gods appear to be of 
common origin (sec Chapter XIV) j they became giants 
in their fusion with the primitive earth god, who was sym¬ 
bolized as a gander, while they were adso idendded with 
the ram and the bull, Khndmli received offerings of fish, 
$0 that a sacred fish may be added. Anpu's soul passed 
from the blossom to a bull, and then to a tree. It may be 
that in these folk talcs we have renderings of the primi¬ 
tive myth of a pastoral people which gave origin to the 
Egyptian belief in the egg associated with Ra, Puh, and 
KhnilmCi. In the Boek if tht *Dead reference is made to 
the enemies of Ra, “who have cursed that which is in 
the egg", The pious were wont to declare; “! keep 
watch over the egg of the Great Cackler” (the chaos 
goose), or, according to another reading: “ 1 am the egg 
which Is in the Great Cackler” (Budge). Set, the earth 
deity, was believed to have flown through the air at the 
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beginning in the form of the chaos goose. The Celtic 
deities likewise appeared to mankind as birds. 

The hare was identified with a god of the underworld. 
Doves and pigeons were sacred; the ibis was an incarna¬ 
tion of Thotb, the hawk of Horus,^ and the swallow of 
Isis. The mythical phoenix, with wings partly of gold 
and partly of ctimson, was supposed to ily from Arabia 
to Heliopolis once every five hundred years. It was re¬ 
puted to spring from the ashes of the parent bird, which 
thus renewed its youth. 

The frog was sacred, and the frog goddess Hekt was 
a goddess of maternity. Among the gods identified with 
the ram were Amon and Min and the group of deities 
resembling Ptah. Anubis was the jackal. Mut, the 
Theban Great Mother, and the primitive goddess Nek- 
hebat were represented by the vulture. The shrew mouse 
was sacred to Uazit, who escaped from Set in this form 
when she was the protector of Horus, son of Isis. The 
dog-faced ape ^vas a form of Thoth; the lion was a form 
of Aker, an old, or imported, earth god. 

There were two wild asses in Egyptian mythology, 
and they represented the good and evil principles. One 
was Set, and the other the sun ass, which was chased by 
the night serpent. Although the souls of the departed, 
according to the Book ftf the l^ead.^ boasted that they drove 
back the Eater of the Ass" (the serpent which devoured 
the sun); they also prayed that they would “smite the 
ass” (the devil ass) “and crush the serpent". When 
Set was driven out of Egypt He took flight on the back 
of the night ass, which was another form of the night 
serpent. Set was also the Apep serpent and the “ roar¬ 
ing serpent", which symbolized the tempest. 

Herodotus has recorded that although the number 
of beasts in ancient Egypt was comparatively small, both 
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those which were wild ind those which were tame were 
regarded as sacred* They were fed upon fish, and mitiis- 
teresd to by hereditary lay pnests and priestesses, *‘Tn 
the presence of the animits ”, the Greek historian wrote, 
“ the inhabitants of the dries perform their vows. They 
address themselves as supplicants to the deity who is be¬ 
lieved to be manifested by the animal in whose presence 
they are, , , , It Is a capital offence to kill one of these 
animals.'' 


CHAPTER VI 


The City of the Elf God 

The London of Andeni Egypt—Ptih Chief of Nine: £imh Spinti—Giid 
of 1 MUiaiy Artstocfncy^Piiiestine Crnffl-dwcHcni iind Alpine "Bniaid 
Head» "“-^reaTion Aftlficen of Egypctanji, Europsoi^ IiidUia» ikd Chmete- — 
Sun Egg Kid Moon Egg—The I-oter Puh—Ndth jn a Bi^iuhee—Sobu-^ God 
of the Dea4^&ijdie*T Memphite Ddty—Piah uid Ofirii—MmeihoV FoUt 
Famotii Queeo~Tbe Fimt I^WMd, 

Now, when there was corn in Egypt “ as the sand of the 
sea”, traders fn>tn foreign countries crossed the parched 
deserts and the perilous deep, instructed, like the sons 
of Jacob, to *'get you down thither and buy for us from 
thence ", So wealth and commerce increased in the Nile 
valley, A high civilization was fostered, and the growing 
needs of the age caused many industries to flourish. 

The business of the country was controlled by the 
cities which were nursed into prosperity by the wise 
policy of the Pharaohs, Among these Memphis looms 
prominently in the history of the early Dynasties. Its 
ruling deity was, appropriately enough, the artificer god 
Ptah, for it was not only a commercial but also an im-> 
portant Industrial centre; indeed it was the home of 
the great architects and stone builders whose activities 
culminated in the erection of the Pyramids, the most 
sublime achievements in masonry ever accomplished by 
man. 

To^ay the ruins of Old Memphis lie buried deep tn 
the sand. The fellah tills the soil and reaps the harvest 
in season above its once busy streets and stately temples. 
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its clinking worksKops and noisj markets. have 

heard the words of Its teachers whose saj^ings arc on the 
lips of men. But where arc their dwelling places? Their 
walls have been cast down and their homes are not, even 
as though they had never beenJ" Yet the area of this 
ancient dty was equal to that of modern London from 
Bow to Chelsea and the Thames to Hampstead, and it 
had a teeming population, 

O mighiy Memphis, dty of ** White Walls”, 

The habitation of eternal Ptah^ 

Cradle of kings * . . on thee the awful hand 
Of Vengeance hath descended. , , , Nevcimore 
Can bard acdaim thy glory^ nevermore 
Shall harp, nor (lute, nor ttmhrd, nor the song 
Of maids resound within thy mined halls, 

Kor shouts of merriment in thee be heard, 

Nor hum of iraSic, nor the eager cries 
Of merchants in tby markets cnunriiirou5| 

The silence of the tomb hath fallen on thee, 

And thou art laded like a lovely queen. 

Whom loveless death hath stricken in the night. 

Whose robe is rent, whose beauty ts dcayed-^ 

And nevermore shall princes from afar 
Pay homage to thy greatness, and proclaim 
Thy wonders, nor in reverence behold 
Thy sanctuary glories . , , 

Are thy halls 

All empty, and thy streets laid hare 
And silent as ihe soundless wilderness? 

O Memphis, mighty Memphis, lia(h the morn 
Broken to find ihee not i 


Memphis was named after King Pepi,* and is called 
Noph in the Old Testament, its early Dynastic name 

I T!* <J»ra rf tht .nira* rf p,pP, 

DviU# (it Puli'* ^wa whith Girst lumc tJ jj Mirtdr^ 
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was ** White Walls the reference bring probably to the 
fortress erected there soon ai^ the Conquest. Of its 
royal builder we know little, but his mother. Queen 
Shesh, enjoyed considerable repute for many centuries 
afterwards as the inventor of a popular hair wash which 
is referred to in a surviving medical papyrus. 

After Egypt was united under the double crown of 
the Upper and the Lower Kingdoms, and the Pharaoh 
became “ Lord of the Two Lands ”, the seat of govern¬ 
ment remained for a long period at Thinis, in the south. 
The various nomes, like the present-day states of North 
America, had each their centres of local administration. 
Pharaoh’s deputies were nobles who owed him allegiance, 
collected the Imperial taxes, supplied workmen or war¬ 
riors as desired, and carried out the orders of the Court 
odicials regarding the construction and control of canals. 
The temple of the nome god adorned the provincial 
capital. 

Ptah, the deity of Memphis, is presented in sharp 
contrast to the sun god Ra, who was of Asiatic origin, 
and the deified King Osiris, whose worship was associated 
with agricultural rites. He was an earth spirit, resem¬ 
bling closely the European elf. The conception was 
evidently not indigenous, because the god had also a 
giant form, like the hilltop deities of the mountain 
peoples (see Chapter XIl). He was probably imported 
by the invaders who constituted the military aristocracy 
at Memphis in pre-Dynastic times. These may have 
been the cave-dwellers of Southern Palestine, or tali and 
muscular “ broad heads ” of Alpine or Armenoid type 
who prior to the Conquest appear to have pressed south¬ 
ward from Asia Minor through the highlands of Palesr- 
tine, and, after settlement, altered somewhat the physical 
character of the “long heads” of the eastern Delta. 

(OEl») 9 
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Allowance has to be made for such an infusion in account¬ 
ing for the new Dynastic type as well as for the influence 
exercised by the displacement of a great proportion of 
the mingled tribes of Libyans, The Palestine cave- 
dwdlcrs may have been partly of Alpine origin. 

A people seldom, remember their early historyj but 
they rarely forget their tribal beliefs. That being so, the 
god Ptah is of special Interest in dealing with the tribal 
aspect of mythology. Among all the gods of Egypt his 
individuality Is perhaps the most pronounced. Others 
became shadowy and vague, as beliefs were fused and 
new and greater conceptions evolved In the process of 
time. But Ptah never lost his elfin character, even a^r 
he was merged with deities of divergent origin. He was 
the chief of nine earth spirits (that is, eight and himself 
added) called Khndmfl, the modellers. Statuettes of 
these represent them as dwarfs, with muscular bodies, 
bent legs, long arms, big broad heads, and faces of Intelli¬ 
gent and even benign expression. Some wear long 
moustaches,* so unlike the shaven or glabrous Egyp¬ 
tians. 

At the beginning, according to Memphite belief, Ptah 
shaped the world and the heavens, assisted by his eight 
workmen, the dwarfish Khn&md. He was also the 
creator of mankind, and in Egyptian tombs arc found 
numerous earthenware models of these “elves”, who 
were believed to have had power to reconstruct the de¬ 
caying bodies of the dead. As their dwellings were 
underground, they may have also been “artisans of 
vegetation , like the spirits associated with Tvashtar, 
the “master workman” of the Rig-Veda hymns and the 

* TJtr tqn^ion tbit llacK tcptricBlH ittpeqli ii bm i[a|ipgrt(4 bj aqitbiHg wc 

kajtnip mlHBi Puh vonbip^ Tbeje wit M wtr^tat (tHtdeii la ibe I>dtj 

Tbp Ornki ctUe4 ka Quia, lad htf with ibdr Lcl^, 
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black dwarfs " of Teutonic m)tholog7. A particular 
statuette of Ptah, wearing a right-fitting cap^ suggests the 
fam^ar “wonder smithof die Alpine **broad heads" 
v^ho were distributed along Asiatic and European moun¬ 
tain ranges from Hindu Kush to Brittany and the British 
Isles and mingled with the archaic Hittites in Asia 
Minor The Phoenician sailors carried figwes of dwarfs 
In their ships, and worshipped them. They were called 
“pataikoi"* In the Far East a creation artificer who 
resembles Ptah is Pan Ku, the first Chinese deity, who 
emerged from a cosmic egg. 

Like Ra, Ptah was also believed to have first appeared 
as an egg, which, according to one of the many folk 
beliefs of Egypt, was laid by the chaos goose which came 
to be identified with Seb, the earth god, and afterwards 
with the combined deities Amon-Ra. Ptah, as the 
primeval “artificer god”, was credited with making “ the 
5 un egg" and also “the moon egg", and a bas-relief at 
Philae shows him actively engaged at the work, using his 
potter's wheel. 

A higher and later conception of Ptah* represents 
him as a sublime creator god who has power to call into 
e3£istence each thing he names^ He is the embodiment 
of mind from which all things emerge, and his ideas take 
material shape when he gives them expression* In a 
philosophic poem a Memphite priest eulogizes the great 
deity as “the mind* and tongue of the gods", and even 
as the Creator of other gods as well as of “ all people, 
cattle, and reptUes", the sun, and the habitable world* 

^ Push hit bciffi Ia ihe Gr^k Hc^liRvCoii He wu act i 

Hli c&EiHrt Seldact Irr? tad lua but Sii riJkViKitllfD witli ha 

wtt 

* Drni^tr 

jiDEt "hciil“^ wrJlidl wii &clbffF«d tty th£ Ei^LLtai l& tbe tcit ot 
(meUt^nc -. M cbe jui^iiiEq^ -gf ibr detd tbe htirt li WEijhciL ta tbe biducc: 
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Thoth is also credited with similar power, and it U 
possible that in this connection both these deities were 
imparted with the attributes of Ra, the sun god. 

According to the tradition perpetuated by Manetho, 
the first temple in Egypt was erected at Memphis, that 
city of great builders, to the god Ptah at the command 
of King Mena, It is thus suggested that the town and 
the god of the ruling caste existed when the Horite sun 
worshippers moved northward on their campaign of 
conquest. As has been shown, Mena also gave diplo¬ 
matic recognition to Neith, the earth goddess of the 
Libyans, " the green lady" of Egypt, who resembles 
somewhat the f^ry, and especially the banshee, of the 
Iberians and their Celtic conquerors. 

The Ptah worshippers were probably not the founders 
of Memphis, An earlier deity associated mth the city 
is the dreaded Sokar {Seker). He was a god of the 
dead, and in the complex mythology of later times his 
habitation was located in the fifth hour-division of night^ 
When sun worship became general in the Nile valley 
Sokar was identified with the small winter sun, as Horus 
was with the large sun of summer. But the winged and 
three-headed monster god, with serpent body, suffers 
coniplete loss of physical identity when merged with the 
elfin deity of Memphis, Ptah-Sakar is depicted as a 
dwarf and one of the KhnCimfi. Another form of Sokar 
is a hawk, of different aspect to the Homs hawk, which 
appears perched on the Ra boat at night with a sun disk 
upon its head.* 

Ptah-Sokar was in time merged with the ^icultural 

* dtiplEf If 

i* “tbi flne^p “ImJ of poit f«r lOil CfTOtUng”, “ihe 
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Osiris whose spirit passed from Pharaoh to Pharaoh. 
Ptah-Osiris was depicted as a human-sized 
swathed and mute^ holding firmly in his hands before 
him the Osirian dadu (pillar) symbol. The triad* Ptah- 
Sokar-Osirisj gives us a combined deity who is a creator, 
a judge of the dead, and a tradition^ king of Egypt. 
The influence of the sun cult prevailed when Sokar and 
Osiris were associated with the worship of Fa. 

Memphis, the city of Ptah* ultimately became the 
capital of United Egypt, It was then at the height of 
its glory; a great civilization had evolved. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however* we arc unable to trace its pregress* 
because the records are exceedingly scanty. Fine work¬ 
manship in stone, exquisite pottery, &c., indicate the 
advanc^ character of the times, but it is impossible to 
construct from these alone an orderly historical narrative. 
We have also the traditioas preserved by Manetho, 
Much of what he tdJs us, however, belongs to the 
domain of folklore. We learn, for instance, that for 
nearly a fortnight the Nile ran with honey, and that one 
of the Pharaohs, who was a giant about 9 feet high, was 
“ a most dangerous man It is impossible to confirm 
whether a great earthquake occurred In the Delta region, 
where the ground Is said to have yawned and swallowed 
many of the people, or whether a famine occurred in 
the reign of one Pharaoh and a great plague in that of 
another, and if King Aha really engaged his leisure 
moments compiling works on anatomy. The story of a 
Libyan revolt at a later period may have had foundation 
in fact, but the explanation that the rebels broke into 
flight because the moon suddenly attained enormous 
dimensions shows how myth and history were inextricably 
intertwined. 

Yet Manctho's history contains important material. 
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His list of early kings is not imaginative, as was once 
supposed, although there may be occasional inaccuracies. 
The Palermo Stone, so called because it was carried to 
the Sicilian town of that name by some unknown curio 
collector, has inscribed upon it in hieroglyphics the names 
of several of the early kings and references to notable 
events which occurred during their reigns. It is one of 
the litde registers which were kept in temples. Many of 
these, no doubt, existed, and some may yet be brought to 
light. 

Four centuries elapsed after the Conquest ere Mem¬ 
phis became the royal city. We know litdc, however, 
regarding the first three hundred years. Two dynasties 
of Thinite kings ruled over the land. There was a royal 
residence at Memphis, which was the commercial capital 
of the country—the marketplace of the northern and 
southern peoples. Trade flourished and brought the city 
into contact with foreign commercial centres. It had a 
growing and cosmopolitan population, and its arts and 
industries attained a high level of excellence. 

The Third Dynasty opens with King Zoser, who 
reigned at Memphis. He was the monarch for whom 
the first pyramid was erected. It is situated at Sakkara, 
in the vicinity of his capital. The kings who reigned 
prior to him had been entombed at Abydos, and the 
new departure indicates that the supremacy of Memphis 
was made complete. The administrative^ industrial, and 
religious life of the country was for the time centred 
there. 

Zoser's preference for Memphis had, perhaps, a 
political bearing. His mother, the wife of Khasekhemui,^ 
the last of the Thinite kings, was probably a daughter of 

K Tlvi kirif'i It coDtAiDi ^ Lltn^igac 
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the ruling noble of “White Walls It was the custom 
of monarch;? to many the daughters of nome governors, 
and to give their sons his daughters in marriage also. 
The aristocracy was thus closely connected with the 
roj'a] house; indeed the relations between the Pharaoh 
and his noblemen appear to have been intimate and 
cordial. 

The political marriages, however, were the cause of 
much Jedous rivalry. As the Pharaoh had more than 
one wife, and princes were numerous, the choice of an 
heir to the crown was a matter of great political impor¬ 
tance. The king named his successor, and in the royal 
harem there were occasionally plots and counterplots to 
secure the precedence of one particular prince or another^ 
Sometimes methods of cDcrcion were adopted with the 
aid of interested noblemen whose prestige would be In¬ 
creased by the selection of a near relative—the son, 
perhaps, of the princess of their nome. In one interest¬ 
ing papyrus roll which survives there is a record of an 
abortive plot to secure the succession of a rival to the 
Pharaoh^s favourite son. The ambitious prince was after¬ 
wards disposed of. In all probability he was executed 
along with those concerned in the household rebellion. 
Addressing his chosen heir, the monarch remarks that 
“ he fought the one he knew, because it was unwise that 
he shoiJd be beside thy majesty 

It may be that these revolts explain the divisions of 
the lines of early kings into Dynastic, Zosers per¬ 
sonality stands out so strongly that it Is evident he was 
a prince who would brook no rival to the throne. His 
transference of the seat of power to the city of Ptah 
suggests, too, that he found his chief support there. 

With the political ascendancy of Memphis begins che 
great Pyramid Agej but ere we make acquaintance with 
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the industrial and conunerdal life in the dtj, and survey 
the great achievements of its architects and builder^ we 
shall deal with the religious concepdons of the people, 
so that It may be understocxl why the activities of the 
age were directed to make such daborate provision for 
the protection of the bodies of dead monarchs. 


CHAPTER VII 


Death and the Judgment 

The Hsmen TraJ—GK cho—S pmti of the Livings Why the Dead 
w?» giTCfl F»d‘'^Saulf u BSrtli—The Shiilew rrA Name—Bdjdf of 
Divcrgciit Origin—Buriil Custoim—The Crouched Burial— Smadazf later- 
mtnr—Eitended Eurblt—Mummies—Life ifwr Death—T t^o Coucrptiaai— 
Sdu!i in the Sun Bqat—The Oiirian ParaHjtK:—Journey to the Other World 
— Perils ou the Way^—CbnSicn with Dcmoiu—The River of Death—The 
JudgEDcot Hill—Weighing tkt Heart—The Happy Firidi 

In the maze of Egyptian bdiefs there were divergcni 
views rt^arding the elements whieh constitute the human 
personality. One triad was a unity of the Ka^ double; 
the Khu, soul; and Kha^ the body. Another grouped 
Khaybct, the shadow, with the soul, and Sahu, the 
mummy. The physical heart was called Had; it was 
supposed to be the seat of the intelligence, and its spirit** 
was named Ab, which signified the will and desires. The 
vital spark*', or controlling force, was symbolized as 
the Sekhem, and the Ran was the personal name. 

The Ka of the first triad is the most concrete con¬ 
ception of all. It was probably, too, the oldest. The 
early people believed each individual had a “double'* 
which was a personidcation of the placenta. In those 
tomb scenes which depict the birth of kings the roj-al 
babe is represented by two figures—-the visible body and 
the invisible “double". The Ka b^n to be at birth ; 
it continued to live on after death. 

But a human being was not alone in possessing a 

ST 
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Ka. Everything that existed was believed to have its 
“double". A fish or other animal had a Ka; so also 
had a tree; and there were spirits in water, in metals, 
in stone, and even in weapons and other articles manu¬ 
factured by man. The human Ka is, in some texts, a 
protecting genius^ while in others, as Dr, A. Gardiner 
has shown, it refers to “personality", “character", 
nature 

It was conceived that the Khu could leave the human 
body during sleep, or while the subject Jay in a trance. 
It then wandered forth and visited people and places, and 
its experience survived in memory. Dreams were ac¬ 
counted for in this way as actual happenings. When a 
man dreamt of a deceased friend, he beheved that his Khu 
had met with the Khu of the dead, held cctiverse with it, 
and engaged in the performance of some Other-World 
duty. Sometimes the wandering Khu could be observed 
at a distance from where the sleeper reposed. It bad all 
the appearance of the individual, because It was attired in 
the “doubles" of his clothing and might cany the 
“double" of his staff. Ghosts, therefore, included “the 
spirits of the living", which were not recogniacd to be 
spirits until they vanished mysteriously. They might 
also be simply heard and not seen. 

In the story of Anpu and Bata is contained the belief 
that the soul could exist apart from the body. Its habita¬ 
tion was a blossom, and when the petals were scattered 
the younger brother fell dead. He revived, however, 
when the seed was placed in a vessel of water. This 
conception was associated with belief in the transmigra¬ 
tion of souls, Bata entered a new state of existence after 
he left his brother. 

During normal life the Khu existed in the human 
body. It was sustained by the “ doubles " of everything 
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that was partaken of. After death it required food and 
drtnk, and offerings were made to It at the grave. The 
practice of feeding the dead continues in Egypt even in 
our own day. 

In ancient times a cult believed that the Khu could be 
fed by magic. Mourners or ancestor worshippers who 
visited the tomb simply named the articles of food re¬ 
quired^ and these were immediately given existence for 
the spirit. The "good wishes" were thus considered to 
be potent and practical. 

It was essential that the dead should receive the 
service of the living, and those who performed the neces¬ 
sary ceremonies and made the offerings were called the 
“servants". Thus the Egyptian word for “priest" 
signified a “servant”. But the motive which prompted 
the mourners to serve the departed was not necessarily 
sorrow or undying affection, but rather genuine fear. 
If the Khu or ghost were neglected, and allowed to starve;, 
it could leave the grave and haunt the offenders. Primi¬ 
tive man bad a genuine dread of spirits, and his chief 
concern was ever to propitiate them, no matter how great 
might be the personal sacrifice involved. 

Sornetimes a small “soul house” was provided by 
the wayside for the wandering Khu, but oftener an image 
of wood or stone was placed for its use in the grave. 
The Statues of kings which have been found in their 
tombs were constructed so that their disembodied spirits 
might be given material bodies, and those which they 
caused to be erected In various parts of the kingdom 
were primarily Intended for a simitar purpose and not 
merely to perpetuate their feme, although the note of 
vanity is rarely absent in the inscriptions. 

The Khu, or “soul", was a vague conception. It 
was really another form of the Ba, but it was the 
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double’' of the Intellect, will, and intentions, rather 
than the “double" of the physical body. The Khu 
was depicted as a bird,^ and was called «the bright one" 
or “the glorious one". 

“The Ba, so far as we know, was a conception similar 
to that of the Khu.” It is represented in bird form 
with a human head, hovering over the Sahu, or mumniy, 
on which it gazes wistfully, always seeking to re-enter 
the bandaged form. Like the Khu, it required nourish¬ 
ment, which was provided, however, by the goddess of 
the consecrated burial ground. 

The Khaybet, or shadow, is evidently the survival 
of an early belief. It is really another manifestation 
of the Ba. It is very probable that the archaic Egyptians 
believed that their shadows were their souls. Higher 
conceptions evolved in time, but their cultured de¬ 
scendants clung to the old belief, which was perpetuated 
by folk customs associated with magical practices. Spells 
w^e wrought by casting shadows upon a man, and he 
might be insulted or injured if an oflence were committed 
against his shadow. 

The Ran, or name, was also a manifestation of the 
Ba. Power could be exercised by uttering the name, 
because there was magical influence in those words which 
were believed to have spiritual “doubles”. A personal 
name was the spirit identified; its service was secured 
when the name was uttered. The spirit was the name 
and the name was the spirit. !f a magician desired to 
work evd against an individual, he made use of the 
name when uttering potent magical formulie. The dead 
were similarly conjured up when their names were spoken 
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in invocations; evil spirits were cast out hj those who 
knew their names.^ To guard himself against wizards 
who uttered words of power or verbal spells^ the 
Egyptian therefore considered it necessary to have two 
names—^the big name and the little name, or the true 
name and the good name. He kept his “big, true 
name” secret, because it was the Ran; his “good little 
name” was his nickname, and was not a part of his living 
being. 

The naming ceremony was conducted in secret. The 
child's late was bound up in the true name and hia char¬ 
acter was influenced by it. After it was conferred, a 
nickname was used, but the true name was the grave name 
and was uttered when the welfare of the spbit was secured 
by the utterance of magiotl spells which “opened the 
way" in the land of the dead. The gods had Rans also. 
When Isis obtained the secret name of Ra, she became 
his equal. 

The divergent conceptions regarding the soul in 
Egyptian religion arose from the mingling of beliefs 
caused by the mingling of peoples, and also the Egyptian 
tendency to ding to every belief, or form of belief, which 
evolved in the course of time in Egypt. A people who 
believed in the existence of “ doubles ” and in the trans¬ 
migration of souls had many vague and complex con¬ 
ceptions. Incoherendcs were a feature of their religious 
beliefs. It must be borne in mind, at the same time, 
that our review covers a vast period of time, during 
which various religious cults exercised supreme influence 
in moulding Egyptian thought. One cult predominated 
at one period; another cult arose in turn to teach its own 
pecubar tenets, with the result that alt bebefs were ulti¬ 
mately accepted. This process is clearly indicated by the 
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various burial customs and the comptex religious ccre- 
mohies which prevailed in dUFerent ages. 

As we have seen, the early people buried their dead 
crouched up in shallow graves with due provision of 
nourishment and implements.^ They appear to have 
believed that the Ba remained beside the body until the 
flesh decayed. Then it either ceased to be, or it haunted 
the cemetery. Among primitive peoples at the present 
day much concern is evinced regarding the ghosts of the 
newly dead. When a negro, for instance, is questioned 
about his remote ancestors, he is unable to express an 
opinion as to whether or not their spirits continue to 
exercise any influence upon the living, but he trembles 
if ashed about his dead lather. 

The Egyptian tree worshippers conceived of a tree 
goddess which gave food cakes and poured out drink to 
the Ba and the Ka. The influence of this ancient cult is 
tiuced in the Osiris and Bata folk tales. In late Dynastic 
times tree worship was revived when the persisting beliefs 
of the common people ^ined ascendancy, and it has not 
yet wholly disappeared in the Delta region. The sacred 
tree and the holy well are still regarded with reverence. 

The Horites, or Dynastic Egyptians, who pressed 
northward on their gradual campaign of conquest, Intro^ 
duced a new burial custom. Instead of digging shallow 
graves they erected brick-lined tombs, in which the dead 
were kid upon their backs, folly extended, clad in state, 
and adorned with articles of jewellery. In the inscrip¬ 
tions the Ka and Khu are referred to. But no attempt 
was made, even in the First and Second Dynasties, to 
preserve the body from decay, and sumptuous offerings 
were placed in the tombs. 
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Another burial custom involved secondary internnentj 
as was the case in those European districts where early 
graves have been found to contain disconnected skeletons. 
In Egypt attempts were sometimes made to arrange the 
bones in proper position, but they were often heaped in 
confusion. There are, however, differences of opinion 
in this connection. Professor Elliot Smith js sceptical 
regarding “secondary interments”. The problem is an 
obscure one. It is possible, however, that dismembCT- 
mem was at one time practised in Lower Egypt, 

In one of the sacred books of andent Egypt the 
mutilation of dead bodies is referred to with horror. 
” 1 shall not be destroyed,” we read, **my head will not 
be cut off, nor my tongue taken out, nor will the hair 
of my head or my eyebrows be shaved off. My body 
Will endure for all dme.” 

The revolt against dismemberment took place at the 
beginning of the Third Dynasty, about 3000 b.c. Massive 
stone tombs were then constructed and the bodies of the 
dead were mummified. The Idea was either that the Ba 
would ultimately return and cause the dead to live again, 
or that the existence of the soul In the Nether World 
depended upon the existence of the body upon earth. 
The embalming of the dead ultimately became general 
throughout Egypt, but the belief in dismemberment 
survived in the practise of disjointing one of the mummy's 
^ 5 ^' the Middle Kingdom period the dead were 

^d on their left sides, as if to peer through the Osiris or 
oris ejes depicted outside the mummy cases. 

Herodotus, who visited Egypt in the fifth century 
efore Christ, found the people “adhering contentedly 
to the Customs of their ancestors, averse to foreign 
manners . He related that when an inAucntial man 
ciiedj the females of the household smeared their hands 
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and faces with dirt, and ran through the streets with their 
clothes in disorder, beating their bodies and lamenting 
aloud. The men behaved in similar manner after the 
corpse was removed from the house. 

Embalmers were licensed to practise thdr profession, 
and they displayed much ingenuity and surgical skill. 
When a body was carried to them, they produced models 
of mummies and arranged a price. The quality of their 
work depended on the amount of money expended by 
the dead man's friends. 

The costliest method of embalming was as follows. 
The brain was extracted through the nostrils with the 
aid of instruments and after the infusion of a chemical 
preparation. Then a stone knife was used to make an 
incision on one side of the body. The liver, heart, 
lungs, and intestines were immediately drawn out, and, 
after being cleansed, they were steeped in palm wine and 
sprinkled with rich perfume. The body was dried, and 
stuffed with powdered myrrh, cassia, &c., and sewn up. 
It was afterwards covered with nitre for seventy days. 
Then it was washed all over and carefully wrapped in 
bandages which had been dipped In a strong gum. As 
soon as it was carried back to the home it was placed 
in a large cofHn, shaped like a human form, which was 
inscribed with magical charms and decorated with sacred 
symbols and figures of gods and goddesses. The face 
of the dead was carved upon the lid; in the Roman 
period it was painted, 

A cheaper method of embalmment was to inject a 
chemical preparation before the body was covered with 
nitre. At the end of seventy days the intestines were 
drawn out. Nothing then remained except the skin and 
bones j the flesh bad been eaten away by the nitre. Poor 
people could only afford to have a cheap preservative 
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Injected Into the veins, after which the body was left in 
nitre for the usual period. 

The intestines were placed in four canopic jars, on 
the lids of which were oficn shaped the heads of the four 
protecting gods, who were the sons of Horus, and repre¬ 
sented the north, south, east, and west. These were 
Amser, with human face, who guarded the liver; Hapi, 
with dog's head, who guarded the lungs; Taumautef, 
with jackal’s head, who guarded the stomach; and 
Qcbhsenuf, the hawk-headed, who guarded the intestines, 
(The heart was not taken from the body,) These jars 
were placed in a chest and deposited in the tomb. The 
organs they contained were those which were believed to 
have caused the various sins to be committed. 

The funeral procession was a solemn and touching 
spectacle. All the family were present, and women 
mourners wailed aloud on the way to the cemetery on 
the western bank of the Nile. The mummy was drawn 
upon a sledge. When the tomb was reached, the coffin 
was set up on end, facing the south, and an elaborate 
ceremony was gone through. It was conducted by the 
chief mourner, who recited the ritual from a papyrus roll, 
while responses were made by the relatives. Two females 
represented Isis and Nepthys, for a part of the ceremony 
was a reproduction of the scene enacted around the body 
Osiris when it was restored and prepared for burial. 
The dead had also to be instructed how to reach the 
Egyptian heaven, The journey could not be accom¬ 
plished in Safety without the aid of magical formula. So 
these were spoken into the ears of the corpse, as w'as 
probably the custom in the days of crouched burial!!. 
But the danger was ever present that the dead would fail 
to remember all the priestly instructions which were 
repeated over them. The fbrmulEe were therefore in- 
, 10 
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scribed oti the cofHn and on the walls of the tomb, and 
as time went on It became customary to prepare rolls of 
papyrus, which were ultimately collected into 7 fie Bo^k 
cf tht Dead, This papyrus might be wrapped under the 
mummy bandages, or else laid within the coffin, A bull 
was skughtered to provide food for the sustenance of 
the dead and as a sacriitce to the gods. 

The coffin was afterwards lowered down the grave 
shaft to the secret chamber in which had been placed 
the image of the dead, his weapons and dothing, his 
ornaments and perfumes and, perhaps, se%'eral artides 
of furniture. Then the entrance was closed up with 
stonework. A funeral feast in the antechamber con¬ 
cluded a ceremony which grew more and more elaborate 
as time went on. Food offerings were afterwards brought 
at intervals by faithful mourners. 

There were two distinct conceptions of the after-life 
and these became confused In the ages that followed. 
The sun worshippers believed that the souls of the dead 
passed to the first division of night, where those who 
were privileged to utter the magical spells, which could 
compel the obedience of the gods, were permitted to 
enter the bark of Ra, In their tombs were placed 
models of the sun boat. 

The Other- World conception of the Osirian cult 
made more permanent appeal to the Egyptian mind. 
Heaven is pictured as the “double” of the Delta region, 
where apparently the conception had its origin. But, 
before it cm be reached, the soul must needs travel a long 
and weary way which is beset with many perils. The 
Paradise of Aalu is situated in the west. Bleak and water¬ 
less deserts have to be crossed, and these are infested by 
fierce reptiles; boiling streams also intercept the pilgrim, 
who ts ever in danger of being compelled to turn back. 
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When the soul sets forth, he takes with him his staff 
and his weapons, and food for nourishment. He climbs 
the western mountains and then enters the Kingdom of 
the Dead. An immense sycamore tree towers before him 
with great clusters of fruit amidst its luxuriant foliage. 
As he approaches it a goddess leans out from the trunk 
as from a window, displaying the upper part of her 
body. In her hands she holds a tray heaped with cakes 
and fruit; she has also a pot of dear fresh water. The 
soul must needs eat of the magic food and drink of the 
ma^c water, and thus become a servant of the gods, it 
he is to proceed farther. If he rejects the hospindity 
of the tree goddess, he will have to return again to thf 
dark and narrow tomb whence he came, and lead forever 
there a solitary and joyless existence. 

The soul of him who is faithful eats and drinks as 
desired, and then proceeds on the journey, lacing many 
penis and enduring great trials. Evil spirits aird fierce 
demons compass him about^ desiring that he should die 
a second death and cease to be. A gigantic tortoise rises 
against him j he must fight against it with his lance; 
serpents are poised to strike, and they must be overcome. 
The very insects have venomous stings and must be 
driven away. But his most formidable enemy is the 
fierce god Set, the murderer of Osiris, the terror of the 
good gods and of men, who appears as an enormous red 
monster, with a head like a camel and the body of a 
hound, his long and forked tail erect and venomous. 
Fain would that wrathful demon devour the pilgrim on 
his way. 

When the evil god is overcome and driven back, the 
soul goes forward until he reaches the bank of a wide 
There a magic boat awaits him. The crew con¬ 
sist of silent divinities who give him no aid. But ere he 
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can embark he must needs answer each question which 
the boat addresrses to him. He must know and teU how 
It is constructed in every part, and If the papyrus roll 
which was kid beside his mummy contains the secrets 
of the boat, and the magical formuls: which must also 
be repeated, he will be ferried over the river and taken 
to the Osirian kingdom« The sulky **ferryman” is 
called Turn face'^ his face is always turned away from 
the dead who call to him. 

After entering the boat the soul's journey is not near 
to an end. He desires greatly to join those happy 
beings who have thesr dwellings in the blessed fields of 
Aalu, but he must first be tried before Osiris, the King 
of the Dead and Judge of All. The only approach to 
Pa4V.dlsc is through the Hall of Justice^ which rises before 
him stupendous and dark and full of mystery^ The gate 
is shut fast; no man can draw the bolts or enter without 
permission of the king. 

Alone, and trembling with fear, the pilgrim soul stands 
before the gate with both hands uplifted in adoration. 
He is beheld by the shining god who is within. Then 
In a clear, full voice the sod cries out in the deep 
silencer 

Hail, timo thee, O thow great god, thm who art lord of iruthl 
Lol I draw nigh to thee now, O my lord, and mine eyes behold 
thy beauty. 

Th« I know^and I know also the two-and-fony gods assemHtd 
with thee in the Hall of Justice j 
They observe all the deeds of the wicked; 

They devour those who seek lo do evil; 

They drink the blood of ihose who arc condemned before thee, O 
jusi and good king. 

Hail! Lard of Justice^ Thcc I know, 

I come before thee even now to speak wKic is true; 

I will not utter what is fatse^ O Lord of All. 
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The sou] then recit® the ritual confe^ion m whsch 
he daLms to be guiltless of the offences which are punish¬ 
able. 

1 have done no evil against any man. 

I have never caused my kinsfolk to he put to death, 

1 have not caused felse wiEnesscs to sp^ in the Hall of Justice. 

I have not done that which ^ hated by the gods. 

I am not a worker of wickedness. 

I have ne%'er oppressed a servant with too mtidi worE 
i have not catted men to hunger nor to weep, 

I have not been devoid of good works, nor have I acted weakly or 
with meanness. 

1 am not a murderer, 

I have not conspired to have another put to death, 

1 have not platted to make another grieve. 

I have not taken away temple offering 
1 have not stinEed the food oSered to the gods. 

1 not despoiled the dead, 

I have never committed adultery. 

1 have not failed to keep myself pure tts a prist. 

1 have not lessened the corn measure. 

I have not shortened the hand measure. 

1 have not tampered with the balance. 

1 have not deprived children of milk* 

! have not stolen cattle from the meadows. 

I have not snared the birds cotiscciated to the gpds. 

1 have not taken lish from holy lakes. 

I have not prevented (Nile) water from running (in chan nek). 

1 have not turned aside the water. 

I have not stolen water from a channel. 

1 have not put out the fire when it should burn. 

I have never kept from the Nine Gods what was their due. 

I have not prevented the temple cattle from gracing on my land. 

I have not obstmcEcd a god (bis tmage) when he came for£h (in a 
festival procession). 


The soul concludes by declaring that he is sinless. 
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and expresses the hope that no ill will befall him in the 
Hall of Judgments 

The jackal - headed god Anubis, Opener of the 
Ways^*^ then strides from the hall and leads the soul by 
the hand before Osiris, who had heard the confession in 
silence. No word is uttered as the dead man enters. 
The King of the Dead sits in his high throne within a 
dim pavilion» His crown is upon his head. In one 
hand he holds the crook and in the other the flail. He 
is the supreme Judge of the Dead. Before him stands 
the sure balance on which the heart of the dead man will 
be weighed, Thoth, the recording god, is bestde it, and 
Horus and Maat, gcsddess of truth and justice^ are there 
also. The guardian of the balance h a monster which 
is ready to fall upon sinners who arc condemned before 
the great god* Around the dread hall crouch the two- 
and-forty animal gods who tear the wicked to pieces- 
In the tingling silence which prevails, the pilgrim 
again recites the confession, Osiris makes no comment* 
Then, quivering with fear, the soul watches the gods 
deliberately weighing his heart in the balance, while 
Maat, the goddess of truth and justice, or her ^mbol, 
an ostrich feather, occupies the opposite scale. 

The trembling soul cries out to his heart not to 
witness against him* “ O heart that was mine,'' he says^ 
*Mo not say * Behold the things he hath done\ Permit 
me not to be wronged in presence of the great god.'* 

If the heart is found to be neither too heavy nor too 
light, the dead man is acquitted* Thoth makes known 
the result of the weighing to Osiris, who then orders the 
heart to be restored to the man on trial. “ He hath won 
the idctory" the King of the Dead exclaims. “Now 
let him dwell with the spirits and the gods in the fields 
of Aalu" 
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Released and rejoicing, the dead man goes forth to 
gaze upon the wonders of the Nether World. The 
divine kingdom Is a greater and more glorious Egypt, In 
which the souls work and hunt and combat against their 
enemies as in other days. To each man is allotted his 
task. He must till the soil and reap the grain which 
groMfs In abundance and to a great height. The harvest 
never fuls, and famine and sorrow are unknown. 

"When the soul desires to return to visit familiar 
scenes upon earth It enters the body of a bird or an 
animal, or perhaps it blossoms as a dower. It may also 
visit the tomb as the Ba, and reanimate the mummy and 
go forth to gaze on scenes which were fiunillar and dear 
In other days. 

The soxds of dead men whom Osiris condemns, be¬ 
cause of sins committed upon earth, are subjected to 
terrible tortures ere they arc devoured by the animal 
gods which crouch, waiting, in the silent and awful Hall 
of Judgment. 
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Memphite Religion—The Cull of Ptltl—Elhical Bcli>efi^FhMiiLati wnr 
th]p|Kd Bi m God—" Huiband of hll Moihcr"^—MogicaJ IncmtiiioBi — 
Mesmcridiig the God*"^—The E&rhot Mait^hai—Kndowmait of Tomh 
CKipch—The Serniou of the Dead—Sceoa of ETcrydij Life—^ler'i Two 
Tcinbi—The Pim Pyrimiil— rAu Aidiiteet who beetme i God—liupintloii 
of Eg>'pEian Religion—How It promoted dvllbicbo—Mytholegf of the Stone 
Buiiden—P ejJi uid Khnumu—The Froff Godden^A Prototype of Ihj—A 
Negroid Dcitj^—Khnumii imckted with Khofb £Gheop>, 

When Old Memphis became the leading city of United 
Egypt the religious beliefs of the mingled peoples were 
in process of fusion and development. Commerce was 
flourishing, and Ideas were being eKchanged as freely as 
commodities. In the growing towns men of many creeds 
and different nationalities were brought into dose per¬ 
sonal contact, and thought was stimulated by the constant 
dash of opinions. It was an age of change and marked 
progress. Knowledge was being rapidly accumulated and 
more widely dlifriscd, Sodety had become highly organ¬ 
ised, and archaic tribal beliefs could no longer be given 
practical application under the new conditions that ob¬ 
tained throughout the land, A new rdigion became a 
necessity—at any rate existing beliefs had to be unified 
and systematized In the interests of peace and order, 
espedally in a dty like Memphis with its large and 
cosmopolJts.n popuUtion, 

The cult which began to mummify the dead had 
evidently formulated a creed which appealed to the in- 
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tellectual classes* Beliefs regarding the after-life took 
definite shape. The ^Hand of shades” was organized 
like the land of Egypt* Ideas of nght living and good 
government prevailed^ and the growth of ethical thought 
wiLs reflected in the conception of a Judge of the Dead 
who justified or condemned men after consideration of 
their actions during life. The attributes of the principal 
gods were defined; their powers and their places were 
adjusted; they were grouped in triads and families; and 
from the mass of divergent bclicfr was evolving a com^ 
plex mythology which was Intended not only to instruct 
but to unite the rival beliefs prevailing in a con^munity. 

Egj-^ptian religion as a whole, however, was never 
complecely systematized at this or any subsequent period* 
Each locality had its own theological system* The old 
tribal gods remained supreme in their nomes, and when 
they were grouped with others; the influence at work 
was more political than intellectual in character* The 
growth of culture did not permeate all classes of society^ 
and the common people^ especially in rural districts, 
clung to the folk beliefs and practices of their ancestors, 
A provincial nobleman, supported by the priests, secured 
the loyalty of his followers therefore by upholding the 
prestige of their ancient god, who could be linked, if 
needs be^ with the deity of another tribe with whom a 
union had been effected* If the doctrines of a rival 
Creed influenced the beliefs of the people of a particular 
district the attributes of tlie rival god were then attached 
to their own* When Piah, for in stance, ceased to make 
intellectual appeal as a creation artificer he was exalted 
above Ra and the other gods, whom he was supposed to 
have caEed into existence by uttering magical words. 

Ptah, as we have seen, was linked with Osiris^ The 
combined deity was at once the god of the industrial and 
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agricultural classes, and the Judge of the Dead, He 
was the chief deic^ of the new religion which controlled 
the everyday life of the people. He was the Reveller 
who made city life possible by promoting law and order 
as a religious necessity, and by instructing the people 
how to Uve honourably and wcl]. He ordained the fate 
of all men; he rewarded the virtuous and punished 
the sinners. Masters were required to deal humanely 
with their servants, and servants to perform their duties 
with diligence and obedience. Children were counselled 
to honour their parents lest they might complain to the 
god and he should hear them. 

The supremacy of Ptah was not yet seriously 
threatened by the sun god Ra, whose cult was gathering 
strength at Heliopolis. For a full century the ascen¬ 
dancy of the Memphite cult was complete and unassail¬ 
able. The influence of the north was thus predominant. 
The Horite religion, which was a form of sun worship, 
had been displaced; it was overshadowed by the Ptah- 
Osiris creed. Apparently the people of Lower Egypt 
had achieved an intellectual conquest of their conquerors. 
The Osirian Paradise was a duplicate of the Delta region, 
and the new creed was strongly influenced by Osirian 
beliefs which had prevailed before Mena's day. 

Although great rivalry existed between the various 
cults throughout the land, the people were united in 
reverencing the Pharaoh. He was p^talre d as a god; 
Indeed he was regarded as an incarnation of the ruling 
deity. Until the Fourth Dynasty the monarch was the 
living Osiris; then he became the earthly manifestation 
of Ra, the sun god. The people believed that a deity 
must needs take human form to associate with mankind. 
His Ka, therefore, entered the king's body as the king's 
Ka entered his statue. In temple scenes wc find the 
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people engaged in worshipping Pharaoh; in fact, the 
Pharaoh might worship hiinsclf—he made oflTcrings to 
his Ka, which was the Ka of a god. 

The idea of the dignity of kings was, no doubt, a 
survival of ancestor worship. Families worshipped the 
spirit of their dead sire, and tribes that of their departed 
leader. But the Pharaoh was not like other men, who 
became divine after death; he was divine from birth. 
His father had been the ruling god and his mother the 
god's wife. On the walls of temples elaborate scenes 
were carved to remind the people of the divine origin 
of their ruler. At the marriage ceremony the king im¬ 
personated the god, and he was accompanied by his 
divine attendants. As Ptah Tanen he wore ‘‘the high 
feathers" and two ram's horns, and carried the holy 
symbols; as Osiris he appeared with crook and flail; 
as Ra he was crowned with the sun disk. The queen 
was thus married to the god within his temple. In 
sculptured scenes depicting royal births wc see goddesses 
in attendance as midwives, nurses, and foster mothers. 
This dose association with deities was supposed to con¬ 
tinue throughout the Pharaoh's life; he was frequently 
shown in company of gods and goddesses. 

When the king died, the spirit of the god passed to 
his successor. The son, therefore, according to Egyptian 
reasoning, became his own father, and, in the theological 
sense, husband of his mother ”. Horus, who was born 
after Osiris was slain, was “the purified image of his 
sire". In one of the religious chants the same idea is 
given expression when it is declared that “the god Seb 
was before his mother”. The new Pharaoh, on ascend¬ 
ing the throne, became doubly divine, because both ideas 
regarding the divinity of kings were perpetuated at the 
same time. 
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The worship of a particular Pharaoh did not cease 
when he died. Like other departed souls he required 
the service of the living. His priests must assist him 
to reach the Osirian Paradise of Adu, or the sun hark 
of Ra. Even Ra had to be assisted to pass through the 
perilous hour-divisions of the night. Indeed all the 
good forces of Nature had to be contimially prompted 
by men who desired to be benefited by them; similarly 
the evil forces had to be thwarted by the performance 
of magied ceremonies and the repetition of magi<^ 
formulae. Egyptian religion was based upon belief in 
magic. 

Pharaoh’s body was therefore mummified, so that his 
soul might continue to exist and he able to return to 
reanimate the bandaged form. Food offerings were 
given regularly for the sustenance of the Ka. Maglcd 
ceremonies, which were religious ceremonies, were per¬ 
formed to cause the gods to act and to speak as was 
desired—to imitate those who impersonated them upon 
earth. The priests were supposed, as it were, to mes¬ 
merize the g<^ when they went through their elaborate 
ceremonies of compulsion and their ceremonies of 
riddance. 

It was considered nccessaiy' to afford secure protec¬ 
tion for the Pharaoh’s mummy; his enemies might seek 
to dismember it with purpose to terminate the life of 
the soul. Substantial tombs were therefore erected, and 
the old brick and wood erections which were constructed 
for the kings at Abydos went out of fashion. 

A tomb chamber was hewed out of solid rock, and 
over it was built an oblong platform structure of lime¬ 
stone called a mastaba. ' The mummy was lowered down 
the shaft, which was afterwards filled up with sand and 
gravel and closed with masonry. This low and fiat- 
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roofed building waa large enough to aciximmodate at Ic^t 
a hundred bodies, but It was made solid throughout with 
the exception of the secret shaft. Robbers would have 
to wreck it completely before the hiding place of the 
body could be discovered. On the east side there 
a false door through which the Ka could pass when it 
came from, or departed towards, the western land o 
shades. In time a little chapel was provid^ and the 
false door was placed at the end of it. This apartment 
was used for the performance of the ceremonies asso- 
•:jated with the worship of the dead; mourners came 
with oflerings, and met in prpence of the invisible lU. 

The statue was concealed in an inner chamber, which 
was built up, but occasionally narrow apertures were con¬ 
structed through which food and drink were given to the 
Ka. But only to kings and rich men could this^ service 
be rendered for a prolonged period, so the practice ulti¬ 
mately evolved of providing the dead with models oi 
offerings which by a magical process gave sustenance to 

the hungry spirit. l tr- _ 

Mortuary chapels were endowed as early as the rirst 

Dynasty, Priests were regularly engaged In worshipping 
dead kings and princes who had made provision m their 
wills for the necessary expenses. The son of one monarch 
in the Fourth Dynasty devoted the revenues of a doaen 
towns to maintain the priesthood attached to his tomb- 
This custom created grave financial problems, 

in a few generations the whole land might be mort¬ 
gaged to maintain mortuary chapels, with the result that 
I evolution involving a change of dynasty became an 
economic necessity- 

Hearken 1 ye Itings, while horror stalks the lanil, 

Lo 1 yeur poor ytop\c fail a ready prey 
Made wok by your oppression, even m death 
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Burdened and bruised and tCTToriiMd j their lands 
Tax ridden for these temples ye endowed, 

Thar fawning priests might meek obeisance m alr p 
And render oascless homage m your shades. 

The walls of the chapel were either sculptured in low 
relief or painted with scenes of daily life, and from these 
we gather much of what wc know n^arding the manners 
and customs of the ancient people. But such works of 
art were not intended merely to be decorative or to 
perpetuate the fame of the dead. It was desired that 
those scenes should be duplicated in Paradise, The 
figures of farm servants sowing and reaping com, of 
artisans erecting houses, and cooks preparing meals, were 
expected to render simliar services to the departed soul. 
Magical texts were inscribed with purpose to ensure this 
happy condition of aflfalrs; others called down curses on 
the heads of tomb robbers. 

Kings and nobles had no pleasure in the prospect 
that they would have to perform humble tasks in the 
Nether World. They desired to occupy there the 
exalted stations which they enjoyed upon earth. It was 
necrasary, therefore, to have numerous employees so that 
their mansions might be erected, their fields cultivated, 
and their luxuries provided as of old. 

The Custom at first obtained of slaying a number of 
servants to accompany the great djgnitaiy to Paradise, 
These poor victims were supposed to be gmtefid, because 
they were to be rewarded with assured immortality. But 
the shedding of blood was rendered unnecessary when the 
doctrine obtained that substitutes could be provided by 
sculptors and psunters. * 

Another mortuary custom was to provide Uttie 
figures, caUed Ushebtiu, “the answerers", inscribed with 
magical formula:, which would obey the dead and per- 
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form whatever duties he dcsfrcd of them In Paradise* 
These were ultimately shaped in mummy form, and in 
the later Dynasties were made of glared ware, because 
wooden figures sullered from the ravages of the white 
ant. 

Many toy-like figures of ser^'ants arc found in early 
tombs. Here we discover^ perchance, the model of a 
nobleman's dwelling. An ox is being slain in the back¬ 
yard. In the kitchen the staff Is engaged cooking an 
elaborate repast; a little fellow devotes himself entirely 
to a goose which he turns on a spit before the fire. We 
have a glimpse of high life in another scene. The 
nobleman has feasted, and he sits at ease in a large apart¬ 
ment listening to singers and harpers. A dancing gtr] 
comes out to whirl before him, while her companions 
keep time to the music by clapping their hands. Mean¬ 
while artisans are busy in their workshops. We sec a 
potter moulding a vessel of exquisite shape^ while near 
at hand a carpenter saws wood with which he intends to 
construct an elaborate article of furniture. Boats are 
rocking at a pier, for the soul may desire to sail down 
the Nile of the Nether World, Here, in f^t, is a boat 
pursuing its way; a dozen strenuous oarsmen occupy 
the benches, while the steersman stands erect at the hdm 
with the guiding rope in his hands; armed men are on 
guard, and the nobleman sits with a friend below an 
awning on a small deck in the centre of the boat, calmly 
engaged playing a game of draughts. 

King Zoser had two tombs erected for himself. One 
is a great brick mastaba at Abydos, which may have been 
a “soul house*', in the chapel of which his “double^" was 
worshipped; the other, which is constructed of limestone, 
is situated on the desert behind Memphis* The latter 
is of particular interest to students of Egyptian history. 
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It Is a terraced structure nearly 200 feet in height, 
formed by a scries of mastabas of decreasing size super¬ 
imposed one above another. This wonderful building 
has been called ** the step pyramid of Sakkara ; it is 
not only the first pyramid which was erected in Egj'pt, 
but the earliest great stone structure in the world. 

So much attention is paid to the three sublime 
pyramids at Gizeh that Zoser's limestone tomb is apt to 
be overlooked. Yet it is of marked importance in the 
history of the country. It was constructed nearly a 
hundred years before Khufii (Cheops) ascended the 
throne, and the experience gained in undertaking a 
work of such vast dimensions made possible the achieve¬ 
ments of later times. The architect was the renowned 
Imhotep, one of the world's great men. His fame was 
perpetuated in Egypt until the Satte or Restoration 
period, when he was worshipped as the god called by the 
Greeks ” Imuthes He was an inventive and organiz- 
ing genius, and a statesman who exercised much influence 
at the Court of King Zoser. Like Solomon, he was 
reputed to be the wisest man of his Age. He was the 
author of a medical treatise, and he left behind him a 
collection of proverbs which endured as long as the old 
Egyptian language. As a patron of learning his memory 
was revered by the scribes for over two thousand years, 
and it was their custom before beginning work to pour 
out from their jars a libation to his spirit. 

The step pyramid was Imhotep’s conception. He 
prepared the plans and overlooked the work of construc¬ 
tion. No doubt, too, he was responsible for the organi¬ 
zation of the army of labourers and artisans who were 
employed for a prolonged period in erecting this enduring 
memorial of a great monarch. 

Suen A vast undertaking Is a sure Indication of the 
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advanced character of the civilisation of the dmes. Much 
wealth must have accumulated in the royal exchcQuer. 
The country was in a settled and prosperous condition^ 
owing to the excellent system of government and the 
activity of administrators. It was no small task to bring 
together thousands of workmen, who had to be housed 
and fed and kept under control. Skilled tradesmen were 
employed, who had been trained in quarrying and dressing 
stone. Evidently masonry had flourished In Memphis 
for a considerable period. There were hundreds of over¬ 
seers experienced in the organization of labour, and large 
numbers of educated scribes conversant with the exact 
keeping of accounts. 

Education was no longer confined to the ruling 
classes. We know that there were schools in Memphis, 
Boy'S were instructed in "the three R‘s", and in a papyTus 
of maxims it was quaintly remarked that they could 
" hear with their backs ”, an indication as to the manner 
in which corporal punishment was inflicted. The system 
of writing was the cursive style called "hieratic", which 
originated in pre-Dynastic times as a rough imitation in 
outline of hieroglyphics. A knowledge of elementary 
arithmetic was required in the ordinary riansactions of 
business. Some corrected exercises have survived. Ad¬ 
vanced pupils were instructed in geometry—which had its 
origin in Egypt—in mensuration, and in the simpler 
problems of algebra. 

As the Egyptians were an intensely practical people, 
school Sadies were specialized. Boys were trained for 
the particular profession in which they were to be em¬ 
ployed. If they were to become business men they 
attended commercial dasscs. The number of "trial 
pieces which have been found show that young sculp¬ 
tors attended technical schools, as did also artists and 

leEiBi ,, 
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metal workers. In the temple colleges the future officials 
and lawyers and doctors were made conversant with the 
accumulated knowledge and wisdom of the age. Educa¬ 
tion was evidently controlled by the priests. 

Memphis was a hive of org^iaed industry. The 
discipline of business pervaded all classes, and everywhere 
law and order were promoted. Pharaoh was no idler. 
His day was fully occupied in the transaction of public 
business, and to every prince was allotted a responsible 
post, and his duties had to be efficiently performed. The 
nation was in its young manhood; the foundations had 
been securely established of a great civilization, which 
was to endure for some thirty centuries. 

It may be said that the royal house of the Old King¬ 
dom was established upon a rock. When the Pharaoh's 
builders discarded brick, and began to quarry and hew 
stones, Egyptian civilization made rapid progress. It 
had had its beginnings in the struggle with Nature in 
the Nile valley. An increasing population w^ maintained 
under peaceful conditions when the problem of water dis¬ 
tribution was solved by the construction of canals. These 
had to be controlled, and the responsibility of a regulated 
flow was imposed upon the Pharaoh. Good govern¬ 
ment, therefore, became a necessity; a failure of water 
caused famine and insurrection. To those who toiled 
and those who protected the toiler Nature gave a bounti¬ 
ful reward. More food was produced than was required 
for home consumption. The surplus yield of corn was, 
as we have seen, the means of promoting trade, which 
made Egypt a wealthy country. As capital accumulated, 
the progress of knowledge was assured, and men entered 
upon those higher pursuits which promote moral and 
intellectual advancement, 

Egypt might have continued happily on the even 
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tenor of its way as an agricultural and trading country^ 
but its dvilizatiou could never have attained so high a 
degree of perfection if its arts and industries had not been 
fostered and developed. We may not think highly of 
Egyptian religion, of which, after ^ we have but imper¬ 
fect knowledge, but we must recognize that it was the 
inspiration of the architects and craftsmen whose sublime 
achievements we regard with wonder and admiration after 
the lapse of thousands of years. It was undoubtedly a 
civilizing agency; it promoted culture and rehuement, 
and elevated mankind to love beauty for its own sake. 
Egyptian art flourished because it was appreciated and 
was in demand. 

The surplus wealth of Egypt was expended largely 
for religious purposes. Temple building kept those won¬ 
derful old architects and sculptors constantly engaged; an 
ever-increasing class of skilled workers had also to be 
trained, disciplined, and organized. Men of ability were 
brought to the front and were judged on their own 
merits. There is no place for pretenders in the world 
of Art. When the Pharaohs, therefore, undertook the 
erection of temples and tombs they not only ensured 
regularity of labour, but also stimulated intellectual effort, 
with results that could not have been otherwise than 
beneficial to society at laigc- 

We may well regard the contjuest of stone as one of 
the greatest conquests which the Egyptians achieved. In 
our Introduction we have suggested that the new industry- 
may have been introduced by the cave-hewing pre-Semitic 
inhabitants of southern Palestine. The remarkable skill 
manifested by the earliest stone workers of Egypt with 
almost dramatic suddenness was evidently the result of 
long experience. Deft workmanship was accomplished 
from the outset; stones were measured and dressed with 
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wonderful accuracy and skill. The changes which took 
place in the burial customs during the early Dynasties 
also suggest that influences from without were being felt 
in the ancient kingdom. 

Whatever the origin of the stone workers may have 
been, it is evident that they were dosely associated with 
Memphis at a very early period. As we have seen, the 
art of stone working and stone building on a sublime scale 
was first displayed by the worshippers of Ptah, the artificer 
god. It is of special interest to find, therefore, that 
Manctho has preserved those persistent Egyptian tradi¬ 
tions which connect Memphis with the new industry. 
He credited Zoscr, the builder of the step pyramid at 
Sakkara, with the introduction of stonework; he also 
recorded that the first temple in Egypt was erected at 
Memphis to Ptah by King Mena. The dty's name 
of “White Walls” suggests that the fortress was con¬ 
structed of limestone. 

"We know now that stone was used at Abydos before 
Zosers day—not, however, until after the conquest of 
the north—but the traditional association of Memphis 
With the new industry is none the less significant. The 
probability that a colony of Memphite artisans settled in 
the vicinity of the A^uan quarries, and introduced stone 
working into Upper Egypt, is emphasited by the worship 
of KhnAmCl, the god of the First Cataract, who bears so 
striking a resembling to Ptah. He was similarly regarded 
as the modeller of the world. Like Ptah, he was asso¬ 
ciated with the chaos egg, and he is depict^ shaping the 
first man upon his potter's wheel. 

Khnllmd was merged at an early date with the ram 
god Min, for he is invariably shown with ram’s horns or 
a ram's head. He was a Great Father, and represented 
the male principle. His consort is Hekt, the frog-headed 
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goddess, who is evidently of great antiquity. The Egyp- 
bans Iwlieved that frogs were generated spontaneously 
from Nile-fcrtlUaed mud, and they associated Hekt with 
the origin^of life. This quaint goddess was one of the 
“ mothers ” who was supposed to preside at birth, and so 
persistent was the reverence shown her by the great mass 
or the people that she was ultimate!fused with Hachor* 
In Coptic times Hekt was a symbol of the resurrection. 

Another goddess associated with Khnflmh was named 
Sati. Her title « Lady of the Heavens " links her with 
Nut and Hathon She i* usually depicted as a stately 
woman wearing a cow's horns and the crown of Upper 
Egypt; she is “the queen of the gods”. 

An island goddess, called Anukt, belongs to the same 
group. She has negroid attributes and wears a crown of 
feathers. 


It » apparent that this arbitrary grouping of deities 
at the First Cataract was the direct result of the mingling 
of peoples of diRwent origin. Hekt represents a purely 
%yptian cult, while Sati is evidently one of the forms of 
the Gi^t Mother ddty of the earliest dvilized people in 
the Nhic valley; she resembles closely the historic Isis. 
Anukt, on the other hand, was probably of Nubian origin, 
^d may have been introduced by those dusky settlers 
froin the south whose aggressive tendendes caused so 
much concern at the royal Court from time to time. The 
theory that KhndmQ was the god of the quarries, and 
builders egieaally, is supported not only by his resem- 
blance to Ptah, but also by the lact that the Pharaoh who 
crect^ the grwtest pyramid at Gizeh was called Khnflmd 

Khuhi; this IS the monarch whom the Greeks called 
Cheops* 


CHAPTER IX 


A Day in Old Memphis 

Id the Street!—Tlic Temple of Pisili— CUmpsci of Life—A DispEte^ 
Old Age u hodOufDd—A Dlpsilied Noblemaa—High-bora Indies—Ridil 
Xjpct^Beifcn of Temple Offerings— In the Stumi—Artiinu et Work—The 
M^cEptDi!ic~Fmh Flib on SAle^On the —Sulm from Crete— 
PharaohV Soldim^Arrest af the Tm CollccEori—A Signifieui Folk Tale 
—The Wfoag«l PeuAnc-^Hu Appeal to the Judge^Eloqncnt Spcechci— 
Honocued by Hu Majcfiy, 

As we gaze upon the scenes depicted in tombs, read the 
Inscriptions, and piece together ingments of papyri con¬ 
taining old legends, we are aflTorded vivid glimpses of life 
in the Old Kingdom. The great city of Memphis is con¬ 
jured up before us; its gates lie open, and armed guards 
permit us to enter, Wc walk through the crowded 
streets, pausing now and again to gaze upon the people 
as they come and go, or, perchance, wc loiter in front of 
a ]rard or workshop, watching the busy artisans plying 
their trades. 

We pass through a nuin thoroughfare. Most of the 
houses are built of brick; the dwellings of the poor arc 
of wattles daubed with clay,,, . Nowwc enter a spacious 
square, in the centre of which towers a sublime statue of 
the Pharaoh, The sun is hot, although it is yet early 
forenoon, and we seek the shadow of that vast dominat¬ 
ing building round which the city has grown up. It 
is the stone temple of the god Ptah, grandly severe in 
outline and fronted by two noble pylons of massive pro- 
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portions. We peer through the gateway as we pass. 

A procession of priests is crossing an inner court on 
which lie the broad shadows of great souare pillars set 
widely apart, and supporting immense blocks of linicstone. 
One is impressed by the air of mystery and solemnity 
which pervades the temple interior. 

We can seat ourselves here on the stone bench and 
watch the crowds pouring from the streets. Memphis is 
a wonderfully t^uiet city* You hear a constant hum of 
voices^ It murmurs like a great beehive. But there is 
no clatter of traffic, for the streets are devoid of vehicles, 
and horses are as yet unknown in the land of Egj’pt. 
Feasants from the country are leading their asses laden 
with salt, corded bales, rushes for basket makers, bundles 
of papyrus stalks, and hard stones. Great burdens are 
carried on the shoulders of labour's; even boys stagger 
under heavy loads. 

Everyone is scantily dad. hden of the lower classes 
wear only a loincloth, while those of higher social rank 
have short kilts of linen which are strapped round their 
waists with leather belts. 'Women of all ranks are 
gowned to the ankles, and ladles have skirts so narrow 
that they walk with short steps, but yet not ungracefully. 

Half-naked the men may be, yet it is not difficult to 
distinguish the various classes. There is no mistaking the 
labourer, even although his burden has been delivered, 
or the tradesman, for he carries his tools. Here is a 
busy merchant knitting his brows, and there a bland¬ 
faced scribe with dry, pouting lips and peering eyes set 
in cobwebs of wrinkles. A few merry students arc walk¬ 
ing leisurely towards the temple with papyrus rolls under 
their arms. 

A loud clamour of voices In dispute has broken out 
at a street corner. Two earners have collided, and the 
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one who has fallen is an Egyptian; the other is a tall 
negro. The smaller man leaps to his feet. Insult has 
been added to Injury, for the alien is but a slave, and, 
fuming with anger, he throws himself on the black man, 
who is hampered by his load, and belabours him with 
his lists. A crowd collects, and its sympathy is evidently 
with the Egyptian. But suddenly a few city guards rush 
forward; they smite the combatants with their staves, force 
them apart, and cause them to hasten away. The crowd 
disperses speedily, and order is again restorecL 

Note the studied politeness of the greater number of 
pedestrians. Age is highly honoured, young men stand 
aside to allow their seniors to pass; three lads have risen 
from a shaded seat near to us to make room for an old 
man who is frail and breathless and desires to rest a little 
ere he enters the temple. 

Now the moving crowd breaks apart, for somebody 
of importance is coming up the street. He Is a noble¬ 
man and a royal oflicial of high rank. In the Court he 
is Keeper of the Royal Robes” and «Sandal-bearer to 
the Pharaoh . He is also one of those great judges W’ho 
sit in the Hall of Justice. In his youth he was a college 
friend of the monarches, and is now privileged at Court 
ceremonies to kiss the royal toe instead of the dust on 
which it trod. He owns a large estate^, and has much 
wealth and influence. As he walks past, the pedestrians 
salute him respectfiiUy with uplifted arms. He makes 
no response; he appears to be oblivious to their presence. 
Mark his imperious air and lordly gait. , . . His kilt is 
hncly embroidered; the upper part of his body is bare; 
on his head he wears a great stiff wig which falls down 
behind over his shoulders, protecting his neck from the 
hot sun. He is square-chested and muscular; he walks 
with tilted chin. IHis face is drawn and severe* he 
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has hrmly set, <lrooping lips, and his e^es are stern and 
proud. He is obviously a man accustomed to command 
and to be obeyed. ... A servant shuffles after him carty- 
ing his sandals and water bottle. 

He has just acknowledged with a curt bow the pro¬ 
found obeisance of that rich merchant. But now he 
meets an equal in the middle of the square—Imhotep, 
Chief Architect to the King. Ere they speak they both 
bow gravely, bending their backs, with hands reaching to 
their knees. Then they converse for a few moments, 
salute one another again, and turn gravely away. 

Some high-born ladies have gathered in the shade. 
Two carry bunches of lotus flowers, and the others smell 
them with appreciation. Their faces are refined and viva¬ 
cious, and one is **black but comely”, for she is a Nubian 
by birth. How they chatter as they flicker their broad 
fansi Their white gowns arc elaborately embroidered in 
colours, and they all wear sandals, for the builders have 
left much grit in the streets. Their wigs are drawn low 
on their foreheads, round which they arc clasped by 
graven bands of silver and gold. Gems sparkle in their 
necklaces, which are of elaborate design, and one or tivo 
wear their wigs set well back to display heav}" ear-rings, 
which are becoming fashionable. A handsome girl is 
wearing a broad gold armlet which came from Crete. 
The others examine it with interest, and when they break 
into laughter, displaying gleaming white teeth, the girl 
looks sideways in confusion, for they tease her about her 
far-travelled lover who gifted her that rare ornament. 
Now they saunter in pairs across the square; they are 
going down to the quays to sail on the Nile, 

There is a variety of racial types about us. The 
southern Egyptians are almost black, those from the 
centre of the kingdom are brown, and the Delta people 
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have yellow skins. That bearded man who has just gone 
past is a Semite from Arabia; and here comes a soft- 
featured Syrian, walking with an oblique-eyed Sumerian 
from Babylonia. These tall negroes are Nubian mer¬ 
cenaries, who were taken captive in a frontier war. Of 
late the stone builders have been purchasing them in large 
numbers, for they have great muscular strength and make 
excellent labourers. 

There is no mistaking the awkward, wide-eyed peasant 
who came to the market with salt, and is now surveying 
the great city of wonderful buildings and endless streets. 

That red-haired man who is hurrying past is an 
Amorite; he came south to barter rugs for corn. He looks 
behind with an ugly scowl—a carrier has shouted some¬ 
thing after him, because an Egyptian peasant dislikes a 
man who reminds him of red-haired Set, the slayer of 
Osiris, 

Now here comes a handsome stranger who is exciting 
much interest. Men and women turn round to look after 
him. Children regard him with wonder. Not only is 
he taller than the majority of Memphites^ but he is dis¬ 
tinguished by his lightly coloured hair and his strange 
blue eyes. Some would fain know If his cheeks are a 
natural red or smeared with fece paint. No one doubts 
whence he came. He is one of the fair Libyans, and he 
is evidently a man of some imporUnce, for even royal 
officials acknowledge his salutations. 

Ere wc turn away, let us watch that little procession 
of young peasants walking past. They arc bearers of 
offerings, and are going to the temple. One lad has 
shouldered a live calf, another brings a bundle of papjTus 
stalks, and a third has a basket of flour upon his head. 
The girls carry bunches of flowers, doves in pairs, and 
tame pelicans. One or two calves are led by boys. Httle 
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notice ts taken of the peasants. Processions of similar 
character are seen daily in Memphis. 

We had better cross over quickly, for here comes a 
great herd of unwilling goats driven % shoudng peasants 
who wield their staves rather freely, nor care whether 
they miss a goat and strike a pedestrian. The city 
guards are watching them with interest, for they know 
their men. 

Now turn down this narrow twisting street. Houses 
are lower here, and some are built with brick, but most 
of them are constructed of clay-plastered wickerwork. 
Why not enter this little dwelling? The door lies open, 
and there is nobody within. Man and wife labour in a 
potter's j'ard. The furniture consists of one or two 
rough stools, a low bed over which hangs a gnat-protect^ 
ing net, and here and there arc a few jars and pots of 
coarse pottery. Within the window lattice a bunch ot 
lotus leaves is drying in the sun; a cut of salted fish 
hangs on the wall; a dint knife lies on the floor. The 
house is used mainly as a sleeping apartment, and if there 
is a baby it is near the mother In the potter’s yard. 

Outside, a few children are playing a curious game, 
which appears to be an imitation of a temple ceremony. 
Wives of artisans sit gossiping in the shade of a brick 
building; some are sewing, and others are cutting vege¬ 
tables which they have brought from the market. Two 
girls go past with water pots on their heads. 

We have glimpses, as they walk on, of long narrow 
lanes of small and low-roofed houses. There is evidently 
much congestion in the poorer quarters of the city. Look 
through that open door and you will see an industrious 
family. A widow and her three daughters arc spinning 
and weaving fine linen, which might well be mistaken for 
silk. 
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Here is a brickyard. Labourers are mixifig the clay; 
others shape the bricks with a binding of straw and lay 
them out to dry. Carriers come for those which are 
ready, and take heavy loads in two slings suspended from 
poles which they lift upon their shoulders. An over¬ 
seer hastens them on, for the builders cannot be kept 
waiting. 

Farther on is a stoneworkcr’s yard. Under an awning 
squat several skilled artisans who are engaged making 
vessels of alabaster and porphyry. The process is slow 
and arduous. One has shaped and polished a handsome 
jar with fluted lip and narrow neck, and is hollowing It 
out with a copper-tipped drill which is fed with ground 
emery. He pauses for a moment to wipe the perspira¬ 
tion from his forehead, and remarks to a fellow: “This 
Is certainly a handsome vessel" The other looks up 
and surveys it critically. “It is your masterpiece," he 
remarks, with a smile, and then goes on drilling a large 
shallow milk bowl. 

Two men are cutting a block of porphyry with a 
copper saw, while an apprentice supplies the emery, and 
relieves now one and then the other. See how skilfttlly 
those labourers are levering a granite boulder into posi¬ 
tion; it is mounted on a rounded wooden cradle, and 
slewed this way and that. A lad is gathering wedges 
with which to raise it up. One or two naked boys, 
squatted in a shady corner, are watching the proceedings 
with interest They are going to saw stone too, when 
they grow strong. 

We enter another street and our ears are assailed by 
the clamour of metal workers. It is a noisy quarter. 
Bang, bang, go the hammers on a large sheet of copper. 
One would be deafened if he stayed here long. Passers- 
by twitch their eyes and foreheads and hurry on. Look 
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at these naked men kneeling round the bladng furnace, 
pufRng their cheeks and blowing through long pipes. 
No Egyptian inventor has yet contrived a mechanical 
bellows. Now the glowing metal is pulled from the 
furnace, and a dozen exhausted workers rise, with their 
blowpipes in their hands, coughing and rubbing their 
eyes, to wait until the hammermen require them again. 

Here are goldsmiths at work. A man is weighing 
precious metal in a balance, and a scribe sits in front of 
him making careful records on a sheet of papyrus. Near 
by are men with clever fingers and keen cj'es, who en¬ 
grave and pierce little pieces of gold and silver, shape 
ear-rings and necklaces, and hammer out sheets of gold 
which are to be inscribed with hieroglyphics. An over¬ 
seer moves to and fro from bench to bench and artisan 
to artisan, surveying everything that is being done with 
critical eyes. 

So we pass from street to street, here watching potters 
at work, there sculptors and carvers of wood and ivory, 
and anon the sandal makers and those deft leather cutters 
who provide gentlemen with slitted network to suspend 
on the back of their kilts for sitting upon. 

Now we reach the principal marketplace. The scene 
is animated and intensely human. Merchants are squatted 
beside their stalls, some drowsing in the heat while they 
await purchasers, and others gesticulating excitedly at 
bargain making. There is a good deal of wrangling, 
and voices arc often raised in dispute, while friends 
gather in knots and chatter and laugh or engage in lively 
argument. Some make purchases with ring money, but 
the majority engage in barter. Here a merchant has dis- 
displayed a fine collection of vases and bowls. A lady 
surveys his wares critically and shakes her head over the 
prices he demands; but he waits patiently, for he knows 
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she 1$ tempted to purchase and notes that she alwa}^ 
returns to a particular porphyry jar of exquisite design. 

A woman of the working dass leans over a basket 
of fish, and doubts if they arc quite fresh. The vendor 
lifts one, presses it with his fingers, and smiles to her. 
«Caught this morning,” he says. She decides to have 
it for her husband's dinner, and gives in exchange a piece 
of red pottery. Another woman barters a small carved 
box for ointment and perfume, while a man gives a fan 
for a bundle of onions, 

A steward from a nobleman’s house passes from stall 
to stall, accompanied by two servants, making numerous 
purchases, because several guests of note are coming to 
the evening meal. He is welcomed, although a hard 
bargainer, for he pays with money. 

W e catch, as we turn away, a soothing glimpse of the 
broad blue river, and turn towards It, for the streets are 
dusty and hot, and we know the air is cooler beside the 
quays. We cross an open space in which arc piled up 
the cargoes of unloaded boats. Here come half a dozen 
foreign sailors who are going sightseeing. They also 
intend to make private purchases for their friends at 
home. You can tell by their pants and characteristic 
“wasp waists" that they are Cretans, They are short 
of stature and slim and have sharp features like the Delta 
coast dwellers, and their movements are active. Their 
dark hair is pleated in three tong coils which fall over 
their shoulders, and they affect small coloured turbans. 
They all wear armlets, which are gready favoured In the 
distant island kingdom. 

A company of Pharaoh’s soldiers are marching to¬ 
wards the great limestone fortress. They are naked, 
sai-c for their loincloths, and about half of them arc 
archers; the others arc armed with long spears and 
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carry wooden shields, square at the bottom ajid arching 
to a point at the top. They go past with a fine swing, 
although they have been drilling all forenoon on an open 
space two miles southward of the city. 

Yonder arc boatbuilders at work. The Cretan traders 
have brought them a fresh supply of seasoned timber as 
well as a raft of drifted logs from Lebanon. Wood is 
scarce and dear in Egypt, and watchmen are on duty in 
the yard day and night. 

Three commodious river boats are being constructed. 
The work is well advanced, for the carpenters arc fitting 
in the benches, which are being pierced and prepared for 
jointing on trestles by men who sit astride them. The 
artisans are skilled and active, and the overseers who 
direct operations are easily recr^nized; they carry long 
staffs in their right hands and constantly urge on the 
men. 

But what is happening yonder in front of the Govern¬ 
ment buildings? A large crowd has assembled, and the 
jeers and roars of laughter indicate that something of 
amusing character is in progress. We press forward to 
find that the city guards have made several arrests, and 
are hauling their protesting prisoners through the door¬ 
way, The spectators are delighted to see “the tables 
turned”, for these are their oppressors — the tax col¬ 
lectors—who arc being taken before the Pharaoh's ac¬ 
countants so that their accounts may be audited. There 
have been several complaints of late of extortionate deal¬ 
ings and dishonest transactions. In a large hall within 
wre see the stern auditors kneeling at their tow desks, on 
which are piled the official records. Scribes record the 
proceedings. Each arrested man crouches on his knees, 
and is held firmly by a guard while he is sharply ques¬ 
tioned and his accounts are checked. All his private 
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papers have been seized; he must explain evciy entry 
and prove that he is a man above suspicion. It is a 
rough-and-ready, but effective, manner of doing business. 
Punishments for dishonesty or oppression are sharp and 
peremptory. 

The Pharaoh is the protector of all his subjects great 
and small. A poor man may suffer a great wrong and 
find himself unable to have it righted even in the HaU of 
Justice; but if the great monarch is appealed to, he will 
prove to be no respecter of persons, and visit the wrong¬ 
doer with punishment of great severity. 

A talc has come down the ages which was often re¬ 
lated in the dwellings of poor and great dike, to show 
how Pharaoh might espouse the cause of the humblest 
man in the kingdom. Scribes recorded it on papyri, and 
fragments of these still survive. 

Once upon a time a peasant had his dwelling in the 
Fayum, and it was his custom to load his ass with nitre 
and reeds, salt and stones, and seeds and bundles of 
wood, and drive it to a town in the south, where in the 
marketplace he exchanged what he had brought for other 
things that he and his family required. He began to be 
prosperous. 

One day, when it was nigh to harvesttime, he jour¬ 
neyed townwards and reached the estate of a great royal 
official named Meritensa. As he passed through it he 
came to the farm of Hamti, a feudal tenant. The farmer 
saw him approach, and to himself he said t ” May the 
god permit me to rob the peasant of his ass and its 
burden. I have need of salt.” 

The path along the river bank was exceedingly 
narrow, for Hamti had sowed much land. Between his 
corn and the water there was scarcely the breadth of a 
man s body. 
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Said the former to one of his servants j “Bring me 
o rug (rom within*” The man ran to Hamti's house 
and came back with a rug, which was spread out upon 
the path^ and it reached from the corn to the river edge* 
The peasant drove his ass along the narrow way, past 
the corn, and when he drew nigh, the farmer called to 
him, saying: ** Observe where you are going j do not soil 
my rug,” 

“ 1 will do according to your will,” remarked the 
peasant, “and avoid troubling you*” 

So he smote his ass and turned it inland to pass 
round the field. But the farmer would not be satisfied 
with that even. He shouted with an angry voice, say¬ 
ing: “Would you dare to trample upon my corn? 
There is no path that way,” 

“What else can 1 do?" remonstrated the peasant; 
“you prevent me from using the path by laying a rug 
upon it,” 

As he spoke his ass began to cat the grain, and the 
farmer seized it and said: “1 will take this animal in 
payment for the damage it has done*” 

The peasant cried indignantly: “What? first you 
close the path against me, and now you seize my ass 
because it has taken a few ears of barley* Dare not to 
wrong me on this estate; it belongs to the just Meritcnsa, 
the great judge, who is a terror to all evildoers in the 
kingdom. Well you know that 1 speak truly. Do not 
imagine that you can oppress me on the land of such 
a good and high nobleman.'* 

But the farmer laughed* “ Heard you not," he 
asked, “the maxim which says: peasant Is esteemed 

only by himself?' Know now, too, that I am even 
Meritensa, the judge, of whom you have spoken* 1 will 

deal with you here and now*” 

(ciiia;f 
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Having spoken thus, the farmer seized a scourge and 
lashed the peasant fiercely, seeking to drive him 
But the wronged man refused to depart. His body 
ached with many wounds. He waited about all day, but 
neither by threat nor tcarfiil appeal could he prevail upon 
the farmer to give him back his ass and the burden It 
carried. 

Then the peasant hastened towards the dwelling of 
Meritensa. He waited the coming forth of that great 
lord, sitting patiently beside the wall gate. Hours went 
pst, and at length he saw Meritensa walking out to step 
into a boat at the river side. 

“Hail to thee, my lord!" he called. “Bid one of 
your servants to hear the talc of my wrong,” 

As the man desired, so did the nobleman do. He 
bade a scribe to converse with the peasant, who related 
how he had been wronged by Hamti. 

So it happened that, when sitting in the Hall of 
Justice next morning, Meritensa repeated the accusations 
which the peasant had made against the farmer. The 
other judges heard, and then said; 

“ It is our rule here that these peasants should bring 
witnesses. We know their ways. If it Is proved that 
the farmer stole some nitre and salt, he can be ordered 
to make payment, or else he can be scourged. But we 
must first hear evidence to confirm what is said by this 
peasant fellow.*' ' 

Mpitensa made no reply. He was indignant at the 
other judges, and scorn«i to discuss the matter with them 

any further. He decided to advise the wronged man 
what to do. 

But the peasant could not find witnesses, and again 
he waited the coming forth of the good judge. Then 
he praised him with a bud voice, saying: “Thou art 
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mighty among the mighty ones and the good friend of 
poor men. May fair winds waft thee on the lake of 
truth; may no wave smite thee or any terror come nigh. 
Thou art a father to the fatherless, and a husband to the 
widow and a brother to the girl in need. 1 laud thy 
name, for thou dost give excellent counsel without desire 
of reward. Thou art the enemy of the wrongdoer and 
the lover of justice. My cry thou didst hear, and thou 
hast permltt^ me to speak. Thou art esteemed by 
those who arc worthy. Now show me mercy and undo 
my wrong; consider my prayer, enquire regarding me^ 
and thou wilt find that 1 have been plundered.” 

Meritensa was on his way to the palace, and he re^ 
peated unto Pharaoh what the peasant had said, and 
related how he had been robbed by the farmer. 

His Majesty said; This man hath great eloquence. 
See that his wrong is not righted for a little time yet, 
and arrange that all his hne speeches are recorded by 
your scribes. I should like to hear them word by word. 
Meantime see that his wife and his children do not want 
for food." 

The peasant was given a supply of bread each day, 
and Meritensa arranged that his wife and children should 
also be supplied with food in abundance. 

Daily did the wronged man wait the coming forth 
of the noble, whom he addressed with great eloquence 
and poetic fervour. The scribes recorded all the words 
of his mouth. But Meritensa pretended not to heed 
him, and he even had him beaten. 

Nine times did the peasant make appeal to the judge, 
and at length two servants went and spoke to the man, 
who, when he saw them approach, feared that he was 
about to be scourged once again. But the words which 
they spake for their lord were; 
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“You have no cause to be afraid because 70U ad¬ 
dressed the judge these many times. The Pharaoh has 
read your speeches and has praised them, and you will 
be rewarded." 

Meritensa then caused his scribes to take down the 
evidence of the peasant regarding the robbery of his ass 
and its burden of nitre and salt, and he laid the document 
before His Majesty, 

Pharaoh said; 1 cannot attend to this matter. Con¬ 
sider it yourself and see that justice is done," 

Meritensa then dispatched his officers to the farm, 
and he caused Hamti’s house and all his goods to be 
confiscated and given unto the peasant. 

All that was done was confirmed and approved by 
the Pharaoh, who commanded that the eloquent peasant 
should be brought to the palace. His Majesty took 
delight in his speeches and honoured him greatly, for he 
caused rich dainties from the royal table to be sent unto 
the man and his tamily. 
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When the great pyramids were being erected Egypt was 
already a land of ancient memories. Some of the royal 
tombs at Abydos were a thousand years old. Folk tales 
had gathered round the memones of notable kings ^ their 
order was confused and not a few were quite forgotten. 

Zoser and Sneferu of the Third Dynasty arc really 
the first Egyptian monarchs of whom wc obtain any 
accurate idea. They were forceful personalities. We 
trace Zoser’s activities in Sinai, where he continued to 
work the copper mines from which several of his prede¬ 
cessors had obtained supplies of indispensable metal. He 
%vaged war on the southern frontier, which he extended 
below the First Cataract, and he imposed his rule firmly 
over the north. That peace prevailed all over the king¬ 
dom is evident; otherwise he could not have devoted 
so much time to the erection of his great tomb, at which 
a great army of workmen were kept continuously em¬ 
ployed. 

Sneferu, whose very name suggests swiftness of 
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decision and unswerving purpose, impressed himself on 
the imagination of the Egyptians for many generations. 
When a great national achievement was accomplished it 
became customary to remark that no such success had 
been attained “since the daj-s of Sneferu”. He battled 
against Asian hordes who invaded the Delta region, and 
erected forts^ like a chain of blockhouses, across the 
frontier, and these were associated with his name for 
over ten centuries. In Sinai there was trouble regarding 
the copper mines. Other people had begun to work 
them and disputed right of possession with the Egyptians. 
Sneferu conducted a vigorous and successful campaign, 
and so firmly established his power in that region that 
his spirit was worshipped generations afterward as the 
protecting god of the mines. His ambitions were not 
confined to land, for he caused great ships to be built 
and he traded with Crete and the Syrian coast. The 
cedars of Lebanon were then cut and drifted to the Nile 
by Egyptian mariners. In the south Nubia was dealt 
with firmly. We gather that thousands of prisoners were 
captured and taken north as slaves to be employed, ap¬ 
parently, at the building of temples and tombs. Two 
pyramids are attributed to Sneferu, the greatest of which 
is situated at Medum. 

The power and wealth of the officials had increases 
greatly. Their mastabss, which surround the royal tombs, 
are of greater and more elaborate construction. Pharaoh 
was no longer hampered with the details of government. 
A Grand Vizier controlled the various departments of 
State, and he was the supreme judge to whom final 
appeals were made by the Courts. There were also a 
“ChanceUor of the Eitchequer” and officials who con¬ 
trolled the canals and secured an cquiuble distribution 
of Water. There were governors of Jiomes and towns. 
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and even villages had their **chief men”. To secure 
the effective control of the frontier, always threatened by 
raids from Nubi% a local vizier was appointed to quell 
outbreaks, and troops were placed at his disposal. These 
high offices were usually hdd by princes and noblemen, 
but apparently it was possible for men of humble rank 
to attain distinction and be promoted, like Joseph, to 
positions of influence and responsibility. In mastaba 
chapels there are proud records of promotion acquired 
by capable and successful officials who began life as 
scribes and were governors ere they died. 

The Fourth Dynasty be^ns with Khufu the Great, 
the Cheops of the Greeks, who erected the largest 
pyramid in Egypt, His relationship to Sneteru is un¬ 
certain, He was born in the Beni Hassan district, and 
was probably the son of a nobleman of royal birth. 
Snefeni may have left no direct heir or one who was 
a weakling. There is no record or tradition of a re¬ 
volution, and it may be that Khufu was already a 
prominent figure at the Court when he seized the crown. 
In his harem was a lady who enjoyed the confidence of 
his predecessor, and it is possible chat matters were 
arranged in his interests in that quarter. 

No statues of Khufu survive. These were prob¬ 
ably destroyed when, a few centuries after his death, his 
tomb was raided and his mummy torn to pieces, for he 
was remembered as a great tyrant. So much was he 
hated that Herodotus was informed by the priests that 
he ** degenerated into the extremest profligacy of con¬ 
duct". He barred the avenues to every temple and for¬ 
bade the Egyptians to offer sacrifices. He proceeded 
next to make them labour as slaves for himself- Some 
he compelled to hew stones in the quarries of the Arabian 
mountains and drag them to the banks of the Nile; 
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others were selected to load vessels. ... A hundred 
thousand men were cmplojetL*' But the memoTy of 
ancient wrongs was perpetuated by the priests not 
merely in sympathy for the workers and those who had 
to bear the burdens of taxation. A religious revolution 
was imminent. The sun worshippers at Heliopolis were 
increasing in numbers and power, and even in Khufii's 
day their political influence was being felt. In fact, their 
ultimate ascendancy may have been due to the public 
revolt against the selhsh and tyrannlcaJ policy of the 
pyramid-building kings. 

We enjoy a privilege not shared by Greeks or 
Romans, who heard the Egyptian traditions r^arding 
the masterfiii monarch. Petrie discovered ati ivory 
statue of Khufii, which is a minute and beautiful piece 
of work. The features occupy only a quarter of an inch, 
and are yet animate with life and expression. Khufu’s 
Lee suggests that of the Duke of Wellington. The 
nose is large and curved like an eagle’s beak; the eyes 
have a hard and piercing look; the cheek bones are 
high, the cheeks dmwn down to knotted Jaws; the chin 
Is firmly cut and the hard mouth has an uncompromising 
pout; the brows arc lowering. The face is that of a 
thinker and man of action an idealist and an iron- 
willed ruler of men— 

whose frown 

And wKnIeled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that the sculptor well those passions read 
Which stiLI survive 

starnp^d on the statuette of the greatest of the pyramid 
buOderSe There is withal an air of self- consciousness 
and we seem to hear, *« My name is Khufti”_ 

* - ^ King of Ktngs; 

Look oa my works, ye mighty, and despair. 



rUK TpRU'AT rVltAMIll of KJ-IURT (CIIFOPi^} 

TKc TWd iiti^Ei ilkaw front amt liJc vi^Hi iif tbc imalj ivory ilalup pf Khufut fi klum' En ihc C^iro Muiriim. 
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Petrie, the great Egyptian archaeolt^st^ calculates that 
Khufu’s vast pyramid is composed of some 2,003,000 
blocks of limestone averaging about 254 tons each. It 
occupies an area of 13 acres. Each side of the square 
base originally measur^ 76B feet, but the removal of the 
coating which left the sides smooth caused a shrinkage 
of about lS feet. The height is now roughly 450 feet, 
30 ft. less than when it was completed. 

This pyramid is the greatest pile of masonry ever 
erected by man. Not only is it a monument to a mighty 
ruler and his great architects and builders, but also to 
the stone workers of Memphis. Many of the great 
stones have been cut and dressed with amazing skill and 
accuracy, and so closely are they placed together that 
the seams have to be marked witJi charcoal to be traced 
in a photograph. Blocks of limestone weighing tons are 
finished with almost microscopic accuracy, equal'*, sa^'^ 
Petrie, “ to optician's work of the present day*’. 

Volumes have been written to advance theories re¬ 
garding the purpose of this and other pyramids. The 
orientation theory has especially been keenly debated. 
But it no longer obtains among prominent Egyptologists, 
A pyramid has no astronomical significance whatsoever; 
the Egyptians were not star worshippers. It is simply 
a vast burial cairn, and an architectural development of 
the mastaba, which had been growing higher and higher 
until Zoser’s architect conceived the idea of superimpos¬ 
ing one upon the other until an effect was obtained which 
satisfied his sense of proportion. Geometricians decided 
its final shape rather than theologians. 

There arc several chambers in the interior of Khufu’s 
pyramid, whose mummy reposed in a granite sarcophagus 
in the largest, which is 19 feet high, 34^^ feet in length, 
and 17 feet in breadth. The entrance is from the north. 
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Herodotus was informed by the Egyptian priests 
that iQo,ooQ worlcera were employed, and were relieved 
every three months. The limestone was quarried on the 
eastern side of the Nile, bdow Cairo, and drifted on rafts 
across the river. The low ground was flooded, so that 
the high ground was made an island. We are Informed 
that ten years were spent in constructing a causeway 
up which the blocks were hauled. A considerable time 
was also spent in preparing the rocky foundations. The 
pyramid Itself was the work of twenty years. 

When the base was completed, the same writer ex¬ 
plains, the stones were raised by the aid of “machines’' 
made of short pieces of wood”. Models have been 
found in tombs of wooden “cradles”—flat on the top 
and rounded off so that they could be rocked—on which 
boulders were evidently poised and then slewed into 
position by haulage and leverage. The “cradles” were 
raised by wedges. W^hen the block was lifted high 
enough, it could be tilted and made to slide down skids 
into position. Herodotus says that according to one 
account the stones were elevated by the numerous “ma¬ 
chines" from step to step, and to another they were 
lifted into posidon by one great contrivance. This pro¬ 
cess was condnued until the summit was reached. Then 
a granite casing was constructed downward to the base, 
and it was covered over with hieroglyphics which re¬ 
corded the Various sums of money expended for food 
supplied to the workers. “Cheops (Khufii) exhausted 
his wealth”, adds Herodotus. 

The royal exchequer does not appear to have been 
depleted, because Khufu also erected three smaller pyra¬ 
mids for members of his family, and his successor after¬ 
wards undertook the construction of a vast tomb also. 

Apart from his pyiamld work we know little or 
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nothing regarding the events of Khufii’s reign. Sneferu s 
military activities had secured peace on the frontlersj and 
neither dusky Nubian nor bearded Asiatic dared enter 
the land to plunder or despoil. That the administration 
was firm and perfectly organized under the iron-willed 
monarch may be taken for granted. 

But a great change ^vas impending which could not 
be controlled by the will of a single man. Prolonged 
peace had promoted culture, and the minds of men were 
centred on the great problems of life and death. Among 
the educated classes a religious revolution was imminent. 
Apparently Khufu was raised to power on an early wave 
of insurrection. It was a period of transition. The 
downfill of the Ptah cult as a supreme political force was 
in progress, and the rival cult of Ra, at Heliopolis, was 
coming into prominence. Already in Sneferu's reign a 
sun worshipper, ohe Ra-hotep, occupied the influential 
position of Superintendent of the South. It remained for 
the priests of the sun to secure converts among the 
members of the royal family, so as to obtain political and 
religious ascendancy, and it can be understood that those 
who were educated at their temple college were likely to 
embrace their beliefs. If they failed In that direction, the 
combined influence of pnesCs and nobles was sufHdcnt 
to threaten the stability of the throne. A strong rtilcr 
might delay, but he could not thwart, the progress of the 
new movement. 

The king’s name, as we have stated, was KhnflmG 
Khufu, which means : " 1 am guarded by the god KhnAm6”, 
That modeller" of the universe may have dosely re¬ 
sembled Ptah, but the doctrines of the two sects developed 
separately, being subjected to dlfTcrcrit racial influences. 
Khni^mA was ultimately merged with the sun god, and 
his ram became “ the living soul of Ra Khndmft was 
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regarded at Heliopolis as an incarnation of Osiris, whose 
close association with agricultural rites perpetuated his 
worship among the great mass of the people. In the 
theological s}^tcm of the sun cult, Osiris became a 
member of the Ra family, and succeeded to the throne 
of the “first king” who ruled over Egypt, But Ptah, 
significantly enough, was never included among the sun 
god's companions, and the idea that he created Ra was 
confined to Memphis, and evolved at a later date. The 
rivalry between the two powerful cults must have been 
bitter and pronounced. 

If Ptolemaic tradition is to be relied upon, Khufit 
constructed a temple to the goddess Hathor, who, as we 
have seen, was merged with the frog goddess Hekt, the 
spouse of Khnfimii. Indeed Hekt came to be regarded 
as a form of Hathor. Sad, Khnfimfi’s other spouse, was 
also a sky and cow goddess, so that she links with Nut, 
and with Hathor, who displaced Nut. 

King Khufu’s son and successor must have come 
under the influence of the Ra cult, for his name, Khaf-ni, 
signifies “ Ra is my glory ” or “ My brightness is Ra 
The sun cult had received their first great concession 
from the roj-ol house. But not until the following 
Dynasty did the priests of Heliopolis obtain supreme 
power, and compel the Pharaoh to call himself son of 
the sun”, a title which ever afterwards remained in use* 
Sun worship then became the ofilicial religion of Egypt^ 
it gradually coloured every other cult. When the Osiriati 
religion was revived, under the Libyan monarchs, the 
old deified king, who was an incarnation of the com 
god, was also identified with the sun. 

King Khafra did not, It would appear, satisfy the 
ambitions of the Ra worshippers, who desired more than 
formal recognition. A legend which survives only in 



KIXCp KlIArUA (IV tJVNASTY') 
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fi^mentary form relates that **thc gods turned away 
from Khufu and his house”. The powerful cult became 
impatient, and “ hope deferred ” made them rebels, A 
political revolution was fostered, and Khufu's Dynasty 
was doomed. 

Khafra, the Chephren of Herodotus, who sajrs Khufu 
was his brother, erected the second great pjTamId, which 
is only about 30 feet lower than the other. The remains 
of his temple stiU survive. It is built of granite, and 
although the workmanship is less exact, as if the work 
were more hastily performed than in Khufu's day, the 
architecture is austerely sublime. Immense square pillars 
support massive blocks; there are great open spaces^ and 
one is impressed by the simplicity and grandeur of the 
scheme. 

Seven statues of Khafra were discovered by Mariettc, 
so that his *‘Ka” was well provided for. The great 
diorite statue preserved in the Cairo museum is one of 
the enduring triumphs of Egyptian art. The conception 
is at once grand and imposing. His Majesty is seated 
on the throne, but he wears the wig of the great ruling 
judge. At the back of his head is the figure of the pro¬ 
tecting Horus hawk. His face is calmer than Khufu*s—- 
resolution is combined with dignity and patience. He 
seems to be imbued with the spirit of Old Kingdom 
greatness. 

Although cut from so hard a material as diorite, there 
is much muscular detail in the figure, which Is that of a 
strong and vigorous man. His throne is straight-backed, 
but the stately floral design of the sides, and the lions 
heads and fore paws in front are in keeping with the 
naked majesty of the whole statue, which was originally 
covered with a soft material. 

Again the reign is a blank. The priests informed 
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Herodotus that Khafm’s conduct was similar to that of 
Khufu. “The Egyptians had to endure every spedes 
of oppression and calamity, and so greatly do they hate 
the memories of the two monarchs that they arc un¬ 
willing to mention their names. Instead they called 
their pyramids by the name of the shepherd Philitis, 
who grazed his cattle near them.” 

The great Sphinx was long associated with Khafra, 
whose name was carved upon it during the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, but it is believed to be of much later date. 
It is fashioned out of the rock, and is over 6o feet in 
height. The body is a lion's, and the ficc was a portrait 
of a Pharaoh, but it has been so much disfigured by 
Mohammedans that it cannot be identified with certainty. 
Nor is there complete agreement as to the significance of 
the Sphinx. Centuries after its construction the Egyptians 
regarded it as a figure of the sun god, but more probably 
it was simply a symbol of royal power and greatness. 

There were kindlier memories of Menkaura, the 
Mycemius of Herodotus, who said that this king was 
a son of Khufu. He erected the third great pyramid, 
which is but 218 feet high, and three small ones for his 
family. He was reputed, however, to have eased the 
burden of the Egyptians, and especially to have allowed 
the temples to be reopened, so that the people might 
offer sacrifices to the gods. As a just monarch he ex¬ 
celled all his predecessors, and Kis memory was long 
revered. Not only did he deliver equitable judgments, 
but was ever ready to hear appeals when complaints were 
made against officials, and willing to remove and redress 
wrongs. His statue shows us a less handsome man than 
either Khufii or Khafra, and the expression of the face 
accords with his traditional character. Indeed, it is not 
only unaffected, but melancholy. 
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A story was told to Herodotus that the king was 
greatly stricken by the death of his daughter. He had 
her body enclosed in a heifer made of wood, which was 
covered over with gold. It was not buried, but placed 
in a palace hall at Sais. Incense was burned before it 
daily, and at night it was illuminated. The heifer re~ 
dined on Its knees. A purple robe covered the body, 
and between the gilded horns blazed a great golden star. 
Once a year, in accordance with the request of the dying 
princess, the image was carried outside so that she might 
behold the sun. The occasion was an Osirian festival, 
and the heifer, it is believed, represented Isis. 

We know definitely that a daughter of Menkauru 
was given in marriage to Ptah-shepscs, a high official, 
who became the priest of three obelisks. The appoint¬ 
ment is full of significance, because these obelisks were 
erected to Ra, Sun worship was evidently gaining 
ground. 

The mummy of the king was endosed in a great 
sarcophagus of basalt, but was destroyed with the otoers. 
Mention Is also made of a Fourth-Dynasty monarch 
named Radadef, but he cannot be placed with certainty. 
Khufu's line flourished for about a cenhiiy and a half, 
and then was overthrown. A new family of kings, who 
were definitely Ra worshippers, sat on the throne of 
United Egypt. In the folk tales which follow are in¬ 
teresting glimpses of the life and bdiefs of the times. 


CHAPTER XI 

Folk Tales of Fifty Centuries 

A Fiithlcs Lilly—The Wm Cwodile—Pbaimih't Denw—Stofy of 
the Giwn Jewel—A SwI-heuted Klnf—Bcurioe on the Lake—How ihe 
Waten we« difided—Dedi the Magteian—Hi» Magieal Feait—A Proph^ 
—Kbufu’f LtnemestM—Birth of the Futore Kinge—Goddeiira a$ Dinnog 
Girli—Choidy Mbhc and Song—Tale of a King'i Tieaiote—Feaitc« Thie^ 
—A Brothcr'i Btatfery—Pharaoh’f Soldief* are tricked—How a Robber 
beame a Prince—King ririti the Undffworid, 

King Khofu sat to hear tales told by his sons r^rding 
the wonders of other days and the doings of magicianSp 
The Prince Khafra stood before him and related the 
ancient story of the wax crocodile. 

Once upon a time a Pharaoh went towards the temple 
of the god Ptah. His counseUers and servants accom¬ 
panied him. It chanced that he paid a visit to the villa 
of the chief scribe, behind which there was a garden 
with a stately summer house and a broad artificial lake. 
Among those who followed Pharaoh was a handsome 
youth, and the scribe’s wife beheld him with love. Soon 
afterwards she sent gifts unto him, and they had secret 
meetirtgis. They spent a day in the summer house, and 
feasted there, and tn the evening the youth bathed in 
the lake. The chief buder then went to his master and 
Informed him what had come to pass. 

The scribe bade the servant to bring a certain magic 
box, and when he received it he made a small wax 
crocodile, over which he muttered a spell. He placed 
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it in the hand^ of the butler, sapng: “Cast this image 
into the lake behind the youth when next he bathes 
himsdf” 

On another day, when the scribe dwelt with Pharaoh, 
the lovers were together in the summer house, and at 
eventide the youth went into the lake. The butler stole 
through the garden, and stealthily he cast into the water 
the wax image, which was immediately given life. !t 
became a great crocodile that seized the youth suddenly 
and took him away. 

Seven days passed, and then the scribe spoke to the 
Pharaoh regarding the wonder which had been done, and 
made request that His Majesty should accompany him 
to his villa. The Pharaoh did so, and when they both 
stood beside the lake in the garden the scribe spoke 
magic words, bidding the crocodile to appear. As he 
commanded, so did it do* The great reptile came out 
of the water carrying the youth in its jaws. 

The scribe said: “Lol it shall do whatever I com¬ 
mand to be done,*' 

Said the Pharaoh: “Bid the crocodile to return at 
once to the lake/’ 

Ere he did that, the scribe touched it, and immediately 
it became a small image of wax again. The Pharaoh was 
filled With wonder, and the scribe related unto him all 
chat had happened, while the youth stood waiting. 

Said His Majesty unto the crocodile: “Seize the 
wrongdoer*” The image was again given life, and, 
clutching the youth, leaped Into the lake and disappeared* 
Nor was it ever seen after that. 

Then Pharaoh gave command that the wife of the 
scribe should be seized. On the north side of the house 
she was bound to a stake and burned alive, and what 
remained of her was thrown into the Nile 
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Such was the tale told by Khafra. Khufu was well 
pleased, and caused offerings of food and refreshment 
to be placed in the tombs of the Pharaoh and his wise 
servant. 

Prince Khafra stood before His Majesty, and said; 
** I win relate a marvel which happened in the days of 
King Siiefeni, thy father.” Then he told the story ot 
the green jewel. 

Sneferu was one day disconsolate and weaiy. He 
wandered about the palace with desire to be cheered, nor 
was there aught to take the gloom from his mind. He 
caused his chief scribe to be brought before him, and said: 
“ I would fain have entertainment, but cannot find any 
in this place.” 

The scribe said: ‘*Thy Majesty should go boating 
on the lake, and let the rowers be the prettiest girls in 
your harem. It will delight your heart to sec them 
splashing the water where the birds dive and to gaze 
upon the green shores and the flowers and trees. I my¬ 
self will go with you.” 

The king consented, and twenty virgins who were 
fiiir to behold went into the boat, and they rowed with 
oars of ebony which were decorated with gold. His 
Majesty took pleasure in the outing, and the gloom 
passed from his heart as the boat went hither and thither, 
and the girls sang together with sweet voices. 

It chanced, as they were turning round, an oar handle 
brushed against the hair of the girl who was steering, and 
shook from it a green jewel, which fell Into the water. 
She lifted up her oar and stopped singing, and the others 
grew silent and ceased rowing. 

Said Sneferu: '* Do not pause' let us £□ on still 
farther.” 

The girls said; She who steers has lifted her oar.” 
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Said Sneferu to her: have fon lifted your 

0^?” 

*‘Alas, I have lost my green jewelshe said; 
has (alien into the lake.” 

Sneferu said: I will give you another; let us go 
on/' 

The girl pouted and made answer: “1 would rather 
have my own green jewel again than any other/' 

His Majesty said to the chief scribe: “ I am given 
great enjoyment by this novelty; indeed my nund is 
much refreshed as the girls row me up and down the 
lake. Now one of them has lost her green jewels which 
has dropped into the water* and she wants it back again 
and will not have another to replace it/’ 

The chief scribe at once muttered a spelL Then bj 
reason of his magic words the waters of the lake were 
divided like a lane* He went down and found the 
green jewel which the girl had lost, and came back with 
it to her. When he did that, he again uttered words of 
power* and the waters came together as they were before- 

The king was well pleased, and when he had full 
enjoyment with the rowing upon the lake he returned to 
the palace. He gave gifts to the chief scribe, and every¬ 
one wondered at the marvel which he had accomplished. 

Such was Khafm's tale of the green jewel, and King 
Khufu commanded that offerings should be laid In the 
tombs of Sneferu and his chief scribe, who was a great 
magician^ 

Next Prince Hordadef stood before the king, and be 
said: “Your Majesty has heard tales regarding the won¬ 
ders performed by magicians in other days, but 1 can 
bring forth a worker of marvels who now lives m the 
kingdom/* 

King Khufu said: **And who is he, my son?** 
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*' His name is Dcdi,” answered Prince Hordadef. 

“ He is a very old man, for his years are a hundred and 
ten. Each day he eats a joint of beef and five hundred 
loaves of bread, and drinks a hundred jugs of beer. 
He can smite off the head of a living creature and restore 
it againj he can make a lion follow him; and he knows 
the secrets of the habitation of the god Thoth, which 
Your Majesty has desired to know so that you may 
design the chambers of your pyramid.” 

King Khufu said; “Go now and find this man for 
me, Hordadef." 

The prince went down to the Nile, boarded a boat, 
and sailed southward until he reached the town called 
Dcdsncfru, where Dcdi had his dwelling. He went 
ashore, and was carried in his chair of state towards the 
magician, who was found lying at his door. When Dedi 
was awakened, the king’s son saluted Kim and bade him 
not to rise up because of his years. The prince said: 
'* My royal father desires to honour you, and will provide 
for you a tomb among your people.” 

Dedi blessed the prince and the king with thankful¬ 
ness, and he said to Hordadef: "Greatness be thine; 
may your Ka have victory over the powers of evil, and 
may your Khu follow the path which leads to Paradise." 

Hordadef assisted Dedi to rise up, and took his arm 
to help him towards the ship. He sailed away with the 
prince, and in another ship were his assistants and his 
magic books. 

“ Health and strength and plenty be thine," said 
Hordadef, when he again stood before his royal father 
King Khufu. " I have come down stream with Dcdi, 
the great magician," 

His Majesty was well pleased, and said: " Let the 
man be brought into my presence.” 
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Dedi came and saluted the kmg^ who said: Why 
have I not seen you before?” 

‘*He that is called cometh,” answered the old man; 
you have sent for me and [ am here." 

“ It is told,” King Khufii said, “ that you can restore 
the head that is taken from a live creature.” * 

“ I can indeed. Your Majesty,” answered Dcdi. 

The king said; “Then let a prisoner be brought 
forth and decapitated," 

” 1 would rather it were not a man,” said Dedi; " 1 
do not deal even with cattle in such a manner,” 

A duck waa brought forth and its head was cut off, 
and the head was thrown to the right and the body to the 
left, Dedi spoke magic words. Then the head and the 
body came together, and the duck rose up and quacked 
loudly. The same was done with a goose. 

King Khufii then caused a cow to be brought in, and 
its head was cut off. Dedi restored the animal to life 
again, and caused it to follow him. 

His Majesty then spoke to the magician and said: 
“ It is told that you possess the secrets of the dwelling 
of the god Thoth." 

Dedi answered; “ I do not possess them, but 1 know 
where they are concealed, and that is within a temple 
chamber at Heliopolis. There the plans are kept in a 
box, but it is no insignificant person who shall bring 
them to Your Majesty.” 

“ I would lain know who will deliver them unto me,” 
King Khufu said. 

Dedi prophesied that three sons would be born to 
Rud-dedit, wife of the chief priest of Ra. The eldest 
would become chief priest at Heliopolis and would 
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pos^$ the plans. He and his brothers would one day 
sit upon the throne and rule over all the land. 

King Khufu's heart was filled with gloom and alarm 
when he heard the prophetic words of the great magician. 

Dedi then said; *' What are your thoughts^ O King ? 
Behold your son will reign after you, and then his son. 
But next one of these children will follow." 

King Khufu was silent. Then he spoke and asked; 
"When shall these children be born ?" 

Dedi informed His Majesty, who said: "I will visit 
the temple of Ra at that time." 

Dedi was honoured by His Majesty, and thercafter- 
wards dwelt in the house of the Prince Hordadef. He 
was given daily for his portion an ox, a thousand loaves 
of bread, a hundred jugs of beer, and a hundred bunches 
of onions. 

The day came when the sons of the woman Rud- 
dedit were to be born. Then the high priest of Ra, her 
husband, prayed unto the goddess Isis and her sister 
Nepchys; to Meskhent, goddess of births and to the 
frog goddess Hekt; and to the creator god KhndmA, who 
gives the breath of life. These he entreated to have care 
of the three babes who were to become three kings of 
Egypt, one after the other. 

The deities heard him. Then came the goddesses 
as dancing girls, who went about the land, and the god 
KhndmCi followed them as their burden bearer. When 
they reached the door of the high priest's dwelling they 
danced before him. He entreated them to enter, and 
they did according to his desire, and shut themselves in 
the room with the woman Rud-dedit. 

Isis called the first child who was born Userkaf, 
and said i “ Let no evil be done by him The goddess 
Meskhent prophesied that he would become King of 
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Egypt. KhnAmfij the creator god, gave the child 
strength. 

The second babe was named Sahara by the goddess 
Isis. Meskhent prophesied that he also woxald become 
a king. Khn^mA gave him his strength* 

The third was called Kaka. Meskhent said: '‘He 
shall also be a king ^^5 and Khnfimft gave him strength* 
Ere the dancing girls took their departure the high 
priest gave a measure of barley to their burden bearer, 
and KhnAmfi arried it away upon his shoulders. 

They all went upon their way, and Isis said: “Now 
let us work a wonder on behalf of these children, so that 
their father may know who hath sent us unto his house. 

Royal crowns were fashioned and concealed In the 
measure of barley which had been given them. Then 
the deities caused a great storm to arise, and in the midst 
of it they returned to the dwelling of the high priest, and 
they put the barley in a cellar, and sealed it, saying they 
would return again and take it away. ^ 

It came to pass that after fourteen days Rud-dedit 
bade her servant to bring barley from the cellar so that 
beer might be made. 

The girl said: “ There is none left save the measure 
which was given unto the dancing girls/' 

“Bring that then," said Rud-dedit, “and when the 
dancing girls return ] will give them its value/" 

When the servant entered the cellar she heard the 
low sounds of sweet music and dandng and song. She 
went and told her mistress of this wonder, and Rud- 
dedit entered the cellar, and at first couJd not discover 
whence the mysterious sounds issued fortb^ At length 
she placed her ear against the sack which contained the 
barley given to the dandng girls, and found that the 
music was within It* She at once placed the sack in a 
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chest and locked ity and then told her husband, and they 
rejoiced together. 

No^ It happened that one day Rud^edit was angry 
with her servant, and smote her heavily. The girl 
vowed that she would be avenged and said : -*Her three 
children will become kings. * . . E wiU inform King 
Khufii of this matter.” 

So the servant went away and visited her uncle, who 
was her mother*s eldest brother. Unto him she told all 
that had happened and all she knew regarding the chiL 
dren of her mistress. 

He was angry with her and spoke, saying: “Why 
come to me with this secret ? I cannot consent to make 
it known as you desire." 

Then he struck the girl, who went afterwards to draw 
water from the Nile. On the bank a croetKiile seized 
her, and she was devoured. 

The man then went towards the dwelling of Rud- 
dedit and he found her mourning with her head upon 
her knees. He spoke^ saying: “Why la your heart full 
of gloom ? ” 

Rud-dedit answered him t “ Because my servant girt 
went away to reveal my secret” 

The man bowed and said : “ Behold 1 she came unto 
me and told me all things. But I struck her, and she 
went towards the river and was seized by a crocodile.”^ 

So was the danger averted. Nor did King Khufo 
ever discover the babes regarding whom Dcdi had pro¬ 
phesied. In time they sat upon the throne of Egypt. 

A folk talc regarding the king who reigned In Egypt 

1 Th* muQKript^ vhleh li |harl &f iJi« WciL^if Pjp|TBi olAi hrre. [t wii 
patdaiiFcd En hf m Mill Wntififp ii naw pPcicrTcd in ilur Berlin muKitm, 

The iod end hid beta tsm off. Tte childtieti. r^lpnvd ta bxtmt ttt fi.Ht 

ibw Vioft of Fiftt wtiUi en^i the pnliUcil of Rj adf. 
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before Khufu was related by a priest to Herodotus, the 
Greek historian. 

The monarch was called Rhampsinitus. He built 
the western portion of the temple of Ptah. He also 
erected two statues—one to Summer, which faced the 
north, and was worshipped; and the other to Winter, 
which faced the south, but was never honoured. The 
king possessed great wealth, and he caused to be con¬ 
structed beside the palace a strong stone chamber in 
which he kept his riches. One of the builders, however, 
contrived to place a stone in such a manner that it could 
be removed riom the outside. 

It chanced that, after the king had deposited his 
tre.isure in the chamber, this builder was stricken witli 
illness and knew his end was nigh. He had two sons, 
and he told them his secret regarding the stone, and 
gave them the measurements, so that they might locate it. 

After the man died the sons went forth in the dark¬ 
ness of night, and when they found the stone they 
removed it. Then they entered the chamber, and carried 
away much treasure, and ere they departed they closed 
up the wall again. 

The king marvelled greatly when he discovered that 
his riches had been plundered, for the seals of the door 
were unbroken, and he knew not whom to suspect. 
Again and again the robbers returned, and the treasure 
diminished greatly. At length the king caused traps to 
be laid in the chamber, for his guards, who kept watch 
at the entrances, were unable to prevent the mysterious 
robberies. 

Soon after the brothers returned. They removed the 
stone, and one of them entered stealthily. He went 
towards the treasure, as was his custom, but was suddenly 
caught in a trap. In a moment he realiaed that escape 
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impossible, and he reflected that he would be put to 
dea^th on the morrow, while his brother would be seized 
and similarly punished. So he said to himself i alone 
will die/" 

When he had thus resolved to save his brother, he 
called to him softly in the darkness^ bidding him to enter 
cautiously^ He made known his great misfortune, and 
said: “ I cannot escape, nor dare you tarry long lest you 
be discovered. When they find me here 1 wiU be recog¬ 
nized, and they will sei^c you and put you to death. 
Cut off my head at onc^ so that they may not know who 
1 am, and thus save your own life*” 

With a sad heart the brother did as he was desired, 
and carried away the head. Ere he escaped in the dark¬ 
ness he replaced the stone, and no man saw him. 

When morning came the king was more astounded 
than ever to find a headless body entrapped In the 
treasure chamber, for the door had not been opened, 
and yet two men had entered and one had escaped. He 
commanded that the corpse should be hung on the palace 
wall, and stationed guards at the place, bidding them to 
keep strict watch, so that they might discover if anyone 
came to sorrow for the dead man* But no one came nigh* 
Meanwhile the mother grieved in secret- Her heart 
was filled with anger because the body was exposed in 
such a manner, and she threatened to inform the king 
regarding all that had happened if her other son would 
not contrive to cany away the corpse* The young man 
attempted to dJssu^e her, but she only repeated her 
threat, and that firmly* He therefore rnade preparations 
to obtain possession of the corpse* 

He hired several asses, and on their backs he put 
many skins of wine. In the evening he drove them 
towards the palate* When he drew near to the guards 
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who kept watch over his brother's body he removed the 
toppers of some of the skins. The wine ran forth upon 
the highway, and he began to lament aloud, and beat his 
head as if he were in sore distr^s. The soldiers ran 
towards the asses and seized them, and caught the wine 
in vessels, claiming it for themselves. At first the brother 
pretended to be angry, and abused the men; but when 
they had pacified him, as they thought, he spoke to them 
pleasantly and began to make secure the stoppers of all 
the skins. 

In a short time he was chatting with the guards, and 
pretended to be much amused when they bantered him 
over the accident. Then he invited them to drink, and 
they filled their fiasks readily. So they began, and the 
young man poured out wine until they were all made 
very drunk. When they fell asleep, the cunning fellow 
took down his brother's body, and laid it upon the back 
of one of the asses, Ere he went away he shaved the 
right cheeks of the soldiers. His mother welcomed him 
on his return in the darkness and was well pleased. 

The king was very angry when he discovered how 
the robber had tricked the guards, but he was still de¬ 
termined to have him taken. He sent forth his daughter 
In disguise, and she waited for the criminal. She spoke 
to several men, and at length she found him, because he 
came to know that he was sought and desired to deal 
cunningly with her. So he addressed her, and she offered 
to be his bride if he would tell her the most artful thing 
and also the most wicked thing he had ever done. 

He answered readily; “The most wicked thing I ever 
did was to cut off my brother's head when he was caught 
in a trap in the royal treasure chamber, and the most 
artful was to deceive the king’s guards and carry away 
the body.” 
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The princess tried to seize him, but he thrust forth 
his brother’s arm, which he carried under his robe, and 
when she dutched it he made speedescape. 

Great was then the astonishment of the king at the 
cunning and daring of the robber. He caused a pro¬ 
clamation to be made, afferiug him a free pardon and a 
generous reward if he would appear at the palace before 
him. The man went rcadil;^, and His Majesty was so 
delighted with his speeches and great ingenuity that he 
gave him his daughter in marriage. There is no more 
artful people than the Egyptians, but this man had not 
his equal in the land. 

it was told that this same king journeyed to the land 
of Death, where he played dice with the goddess Ids' and 
now won and now lost. She gave to him a napkin em¬ 
broidered with gold, and on his return a great festival 
was held, and it was repeated every year thereafter. On 
such occasions it was customary to blindfold a priest and 
lead him to the temple of Isis, where he was left alone. 
It was believed that two wolves met him and conducted 
him back to the spot where he was found. The Egyptians 
esteemed Isis and Osiris* as the greatest deities of the 
underworld. 


^ f^ct Dicoi'St^ (Cem}^ 
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Triumph of the Sun God 

Ritil Calls—Prfth ai m Qmt—Hit Mountnifl —Pandiic 

Dnril— F^nuiisc of Sun Worths pp^rt—Ideu of Hado— Thtf DcviI Scr|KDt 
~ThE Greai Worm of the Bible—The Nine Godis nf HEltopchi—Stnoe and 
Sun Wonhip—The Hvtut Cult —Varipus CilFiceptlon:^ of the God—Union 
with OthEr Delllei—Lefnnd nf the Winged Vhk —Ra*l Eneanttl iLun^ScJ; 
M the “ RcKing Serpent ”—Sun Wqishippefs u King*—Ptah WpnMppcr* 
M Grand Viiien—Una* the Eater of God*— The Egjptiio Orioiu 

The rise of the sun god had both theologicsd and political 
significance. Ra was elevated as the Great Father of a 
group of cosmic and human ddtics, and his high priest^ 
who was evidently of royal descent, sat upon the throne 
of united Egypt. The folk tale about the prophecy of 
Dedi and the birth of three children who were to bemme 
kings appears to have been invented in later times to 
give divine origin to the revolution which abruptly ter¬ 
minated the succession of Khufii^s descendants. 

An Interesting contrast is afforded by the two great 
rival religions of this period of transition. While the 
theolc^ of Heliopolis was based upon sun worship, that 
of Memphis was based upon earth worship. Ptah, the 
creation elf of the latter city, had been united with Tanen 
(or Tatfinen), the earth giant,* who resembies Seb. The 
dwarfish deity then assumed gigantic proportions, and 
became a “world god” or Great Father, A hymn 
addressed to Ptah Tanen declares that his head is in 
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the heavens while his feet are on the earth or In Dnat, 
the underworld. “The wind", declared the priestly poet, 
“ Issues from thy nostrils and the waters from thy mouth. 
LJpon thy back grows the gtaln. The sun and the moon 
are thine eyes. When thou dost sleep it is dark, and 
when thou dost open thine eyes it is bright again.” 

Ptah Tanen was lauded as “a perfect god” who came 
forth " perfect in all his parts At the beginning he 
was all alone. He built up his body and shaped his 
limbs ere the sky was fashioned and the world was set 
in order, and ere the waters Issued forth. Unlike Ra, 
he did not rise from the primordial deep. Thou didst 
discover ihysclP’, sang the Memphite poet, “in the cir¬ 
cumstance of one who made for himself a seat and shaped 
the Two Lands” (Upper and Lower Egypt), The sug¬ 
gestion is that, therefore, of a mountain giant with his 
*5eat* or ‘chair' upon some lofty peak, an idea which 
only a hill folk could have imported. 

** No father begot thee and no mother gave thee 
birth,” the poet declared; “thou didst fashion thyself 
without the aid of any other being." 

The further union of Ptah with Osiris is reflected in 
the conception of a material Paradise, where the souls of 
the dead were employed In much the same manner as the 
workers in Egypt. Ethical beliefs pervaded this religious 
sj-stem, as we have seen; men were judged after death; 
their future happiness was the reward of right conduct and 
good living. Thus we find men declaring in tomb In¬ 
scriptions: 

“1 have constructed this tomb by honest means. I 
have never stolen from another. ... 1 have never seized 
by force what belonged to another. ... I was never 
scourged before an official (for law breaking) since I was 
bom. My conduct was admired by all men, - , , I 
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gave food to those who hungered, and those who were 
destitute I did clothe, p _ , No man ever cried out to the 
god campkining against me as an oppressor*” 

Men died believing that Osiris would justify their 
actions. ** i shall live like Osiris. He perished not when 
he died, neither shall 1 perish when I die." 

These professions continued to be recorded after the 
rise of the sun god. The new religion was embraced 
maifify by the royal and aristocratic families and the 
Asiatic clement in the population. It was infused by 
magical rather than ethied beliefs; a man^s future happi¬ 
ness depended wholly on his knowledge of magical 
formula: and his devorion to religious rites. 

The Paradise of the sun worshippers was of more 
spiritual character than that believed in by the cult of 
Ptah-Osiris. Their great hope was to find a place in the 
sun bark of Ra+ The chosen among the dead became 
shining spirits, who accompanied their god on his safe 
journey through the perils of darkness, and they partook 
of his celestial food and shared his celestial drink; they 
became one with Ra, and yet did not suffer loss of 
identity* 

It was taught by the priests of Heliopolis that after 
death the souls of mankind travelled towards the west 
and entered the first hour-division of the dark underworld 
Dual* TherCj in Amentl, “ the hidden region", they 
awaited the coming of the bark of Ra. Those who could 
repeat the necessary magical **passwords'" were permitted 
to enter, and they journeyed onward in the brightness 
diffused by the god until they reached the eastern horizon 
at dawn. Then they ascended the heavens and passed 
through happy fields. They could even visit old Wends 
and old haunts upon earth, but they had to return to the 
sun bark in the evening, because evil spirits would devour 
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them in the darkness. So they sailed each night through 
the underworld. They lived in eternal light. 

Less fortunate souls resided in the various hour- 
divisions of Duat, Some were left in the first; others 
were allowed to enter the sun bark until they reached the 
particular divisions to which the power of their magical 
formulse extended. These remained in darkness, faintly 
lit up by the fire which serpents spat out and the flames 
of the torture pools, except for one of the four-and- 
twenty hours, when the sun bark appeared. Then they 
enjoyed the blessings of sunlight and the special beneiiti 
conferred by Ra. Assembling on the river banks they 
adored the passing deity, and when he departed their 
voices were raised in lamentation. They enjoyed the 
privilege of having food supplied without labour. 

The supernatural enemies of Ra were slain nightly 
by spears, which were sun rays, and knives, which were 
flames of fire, as well as by powerful magic spells. When 
the god passed on, all the demons came to life again, Ra*s 
human enemies were those apparently who had not wor¬ 
shipped him upon earth. Such were consigned to torture 
In lakes of everlasting fire. Later Egyptian beliefs re¬ 
tained the memory of this ancient conception. The Copts 
peopled hell with demons who had the heads of serpents, 
crocodiles, lions, and even bears. After death these 
**avengers” seized the doomed man and wrenched the 
soul from the body with much violence. Then they 
stabbed and hacked it with knives, and thrust goads into 
its sides, and carried it to a liver of fire and plunged it 
in. Aftenvards the tortured soul was cast into outer 
darkness, where it gnashed its teeth in the bitter cold. 
It might also be consigned to a place of horror which 
swarmed with poisonous reptiles. But although it could 
be wounded and hacked to pieces it did not perish. In 
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time the soul passed to the first hour-division of DuaL 

Egypt swarmed with serpents in early times, and they 
were greatly dreaded by the people. Even Ra feared 
them. He was bitten by the serpent which fsis created, 
and when he left the earth and ascended to heaven, after 
reigning over men, he spoke of them as his enemies, and 
provided magical spells so that they might be overcome. 
Serpent charmers have not yet disappeared in the land 
of Egypt. They had great repute in ancient days. 
Symbolic reference is made to their powers in the Bible. 
“ Their poison'’, declared the Psalmist, “is like the poison 
of a serpent; they are like the deaf adder that stopped her 
ear, which will not hearken to the voice of charmers” 
(Pja/m Iviii, +-5). In Jeremiah^ viii, 17, we read; “I 
will send serpents, cockatrices, among you which will not 
be charmed, and they shall bite you ”; and in KcchsmUiy 
X, ri: “Surely the serpent will bite without enchant- 
,ment”. Those who have watched the genuine serpent 
charmers at work in Egypt have testified to the efficacy 
of their wonderful powers.^ 

In ancient Egypt serpents were believed, especially 
by the sun worshippers, to be incarnations of evil spirits.* 
Darkness, the enemy of light, was symbolized as the 
Apep serpent, which is also referred to as the Great 
Worm. It rose up each night in the realms of Duat 
to destroy the sun bark and devour Ra. Occasionally 
it issued forth in daylight^ and appeared jn darkening 
thunder clouds, when a dread battle was waged and 
lightning spears were hurled against it. At dreaded 
eclipse it seemed to achieve temporary triumph. In 
this respect the Apep serpent resembled the Chinese 
dragon. 

^ luic‘'i AImwji ^4 lAr AfidW (C^ipEcn ud u). 

* S« V. 
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When Ra was in peril the priests chanted powerful 
spells to assist him, and the people assembled and shouted 
together to scare away the monster of darkness and evil. 
The ordinary ritual of the sun worshippers provided 
magical formula which were recited to render service to 
the god at regular intervals. Written spells were also 
considered to be efficacious, and these were inscribed 
with green ink upon new papyrus, which was burned. 
Belief in sympathetic magic is reflected in the ceremony 
of making and destroying a green wax figure of the 
great serpent. At midnight, when Ra began his return 
journey, and the power of evil was strongest, the wax 
figure was placed in a fire and spat upon. As it melted, 
the pious worshippers of the sun god believed that the 
Apep serpent suffiered loss of power. The ashes of the 
figure and of the papyrus were afterwards mixed with 
filth and committed to the flames a second time. It was 
also customary to make wax models of the serpent 
fiends which assisted Apep, and they were given the 
heads of black and white cats, crocodiles, and ducks.* 
Stone knives were stuck in their backs, and they were 
thrown in the dust and kicked with the left foot.* 
Symbolic references arc also made in the Bible to the 
great Egyptian serpent. In Isaiah^ Ixvi, 24, we read: 
"Their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be 
quenched, and they shall be an abhorring to all flesh"; 
and also: "The worm shall cat them like wool" (li, 8). 
In Coptic literature the Apep serpent is a monster which 
lies in outer darkness encircling the world and clutching 
its tail between its jaws, like the Midgard serpent of 

^ Tht ftEfptnt the fire driikc cf Oae Deavulf |4cis- CtttHj 

with t-ndi ud dogi^ um i^aA ia Celtic folklore. 

' Kanf J»raei ia hti (Bmk 111, Cb-ip. w) ♦*T!ic tmdbJEtiL 

h(fw tb ftLikc pietiaffci af wtx at tli»t coaitiisj rbcfaDl^ tbr pcmni thit they 
hc'^r the oaEQ^' af niEjr be fdaiin^Ally zatLted drlid. twty by o^atiaiul fKkatti.*' 
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Norse mythology. From its mouth mucs forth *‘AI] 
ice,^ flust, cold, disease, and sickness” (Pisris S$pAia), 
The idea that the sun was an incarnation of the 
Creator was imported from Asia, but the conception of 
Duat, with its lakes of fire, is of Egyptian origin, in 
the Babylonian Hades, to which Istar descended, eternal 
darknesss prevailed, and doomed souls partook of filthy 
food and drank unclean waters; they were not tortured 
by flames, but by pestilent odours and by diseases.* 

Ra theology developed upon Egyptian lines, and was 
fused with pre-existing local belief. The sun bark, 
which was called “ Bark of Millions of Tears ”, sailed 
upon an underworld Nile by night and a celestial Nile 
by day, and the seasonal changes of its course over the 
heavens were accounted for by the celestial inundation. 
Ra occupied the Maadit bark in the forenoon, and the 
Sekti bark in the afternoon. The change was effected at 
noon, when special magical formulae were chanted.® 

As the theology of the sun worshippers developed at 
Heliopolis, other gods, which were imported or had their 
origin in Egypti were Included in the divine fiimily. 
The number three and its multiple had evidently magical 
significance. Ra, Khepera, and Turn formed the sun 
triad. The sun god and his children and descendants: 
Nut, the heavens, Shu, the air, Seb, the earth, with the 
lioness-headed Tefnut, "the spitter", Osiris, the deified 
king and corn spirit, Isis, the Delta " Great Mother ", 

^ In i^r RuofflEi 11^ KbLUtuul^ tht Hilldtt kLOf, riiitcd 

iDtcTiptka 9l Abu :^rtibeL hope lKiL aa hSi Jaianacjr h«ii£wan£ he will R4t 

Ik de'Lijrtd b^ irdv ujd pu pppuaLiJfljip nuku i^rmbALLC: cocr to tb'i; 

Ln lEat the with h[i ipt? mtnA ind thilL punUb, 

ibc pnerelnf (^ot itsff] KT;pcE;Ef ctvr leTiuibf4i tb^l crooked HFp£Dt| md be 
■bij! itp/ the dmffrB tkflt ii in the m** l)« 

* hn ip lb« ^tfitL-hd Qf'Teytouc rnTthoioffi 

* The MnhimfuHifl Moadijr prtf n i* probihly i ish-iitiI ai tbt lua wBnht^pcrt' 
cvilgm- 
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and her sister Nepthys, and the Semitic Set^ formed the 
Ennead of Heliopolis, The group of Nine Gods varied 
at diflerent periods. In one Horus displaces. Set, and 
in another Osiris is absent and his place is occupied bj* 
Khepera^ the beetle god. The indu^on of Horus prob¬ 
ably marks the union of the Horite creed ^th that of 
Ra, Attempts were frequendj made by kings and priests 
to absorb the Osirian cult at Heliopolis, but they were 
never successful, A compromise was evidently effected 
in time, for in Duat a ** division ” was allocated to Osiris, 
and there he Judged his fbllowcc^. Ultimatdy the two 
ideas of Paradise were confused rather than fused, and in 
the end the earlier faith achieved the victory after cen¬ 
turies of repression. We have already noted that Ptah 
was rigidly excluded from the Ennead of the sun wor¬ 
shippers. 

Archaic religious beliefs also received recognition at 
Hdiopolia, The priests of the sun were evidently 
prepared to recognize any god so long as Ra was acknow¬ 
ledged as the Great Father. They not only tolerated but 
perpetuated the worship of trees and wells, and of stones 
and sacred mounds. Reverence is still shown for the 
well in which Ra was wont to wash bis fece daily, and 
it is called by the Arabs ”the spring of the sun”, A 
sycamore near it is also regarded with veneration. Sacri- 
6ces were offered up on a holy sand mound, and the 
custom prevailed at funeral services in tombs of setting 
up the mummy case in erect position on a heap of sand. 
One of the spirits^ of the sun god was believed to in-^ 
habit a great block of stone. Indeed On, the Egyptian 
name of the sacred “city of the sun”, signifies "stone 
pillar ”, In the Fifth Dynasty the Ra kings erected 

I MAi FWtolu Kh. Hi Lid ud be tud iIh KTia 

Bu (touli]. 
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roofless tcufiplcs In which there towered great broad 
obelisks surmounting mostaba-Ilke square platforms. One 
of these stone Idols at Abuslr measured 138 feet at the 
base, and was iii feet high. Outside the temple was 
a brick sun bark over 90 feet in length. 

This form of temple was discontinued after the Sixth 
Dynasty, when the political power of the Ra priests was 
undermined. The tradition of stone worship survived, 
however, in the custom of erecting in front of temples 
those shapely obelisks similar to the familiar Qeopatra's 
needle” on the Thames Embankment. One still remains 
erect at Matarieh (Heliopolis) to mark the sire of a 
vanished temple. It bears the name of King Senusert I 
of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

The religion of the Horitc sun worshippers, which 
was introduced by the Dynastic Egyptians who pressed 
northwards and conquered the whole land, appears to 
nave differed from that of the Ra cult. It is not possible 
now to distinguish the original form of the tribal god, or 
to discover what particular religious rites were associated 
with him. There are several forms of Horus. The 
most familiar is the hawk, which symbolized the spirit 
of the sun. It protected the early kings^ who were “ the 
priests or descendants of Homs"—a royal title which 
continued ever afterwards in use. Like the Ra cult, the 
cult of Horus absorbed Egyptian beliefs, and the con¬ 
ception of the hawk god varied accordingly in different 
districts. 

The two outstanding Horuses are the elder and the 
younger—the Horus who was the brother of Osiris and 
the Horus child who was the son of Osiris and Isis. 

Horus of Letopolis, near Memphis, was a hawk¬ 
headed man and the son of Hathor, the sky goddess. 
In Upper Egypt he was similarly represented, or simply 
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as a hawk. At Edfii in particular he has the attributes 
of a skj god., and at Shedenu, a city in Lower Egj-pt, 
he was *^Horus of the Two Eyes”, the sun being one 
and the moon anotherj thus rcscmbliiig the conception 
of Ptah Tancn. He was also Harmachis, “Horus of 
the Two Horizons and in this character became one 
of the chief forms of Ra, As the golden Horiis^' he 
was a dawn god, and in this character received the dead 
in the Judgment Hall of Osiris* The planet Saturn was 
Horus the Bull Mars was “ Red Horus and Jupiter 
“HoruSj revealer of secrets ”* At LecopolU a temple 
was erected to "Homs of Not Seeing”. In this form 
he is supposed to have represented the sun at solar 
eclipse, but he may have simply represented the firma¬ 
ment at night. It is possible that Hathor, as the chaos 
cow, was originally the Great Mother, and that the sky, 
sun, moon, and stars were the various forms assumed by 
her son Horus, or her various Horus sons. 

When the child Horus became the son of Isis there 
may have been simply a change of mother. Isis and 
Hathor are similar conceptions, indeed the deities were 
ultimately confused. Both also resemble Nut as Great 
Mothers, but Nut represented Mother Heaven and Isis 
Mother Earth, while Hathor was the World Cow, repre¬ 
senting fertility in that form. Nut was also represented 
as a cat. In her human form she gave birth to the sun 
daily, and the moon every month, and in another con¬ 
ception the sun and moon were her eyes. Ere Ra became 
the Great Father he was born of Nut. 

The tribal aspect of the Osiris, Isis, and Horus myth 
is dealt with in a previous chapter. There is abundant 
evidence in Egyptian mythology that the union of deities 
signified the union of the tribes which worshipped them. 
The multiplicity of deities was due to the i^t that an 
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origtrtal conception renuxincd in Its old tribal form, and 
was perpetuated alongside the new conception. Two 
gods might be fused into one, but Egypt retained not 
only the new deity, but the two old deities as well, and 
thus instead of one god we have three. We need not be 
surprised, thcrefoirei to find more than one Horus. The 
name alone may survive in some cases, for the process 
of blending varied in districts and at various periods. 
Egyptian religion is made up of many forms of faith. 

Horus was united W'ith Ra as Harmachis, and the 
sun god of Heliopolis became Ra Harmachis. The hawk 
god was thus symboUaed as the winged sun disk. The 
legend which was invented to account for the change may 
here be summarized. 

When Ra reigned as king over Egypt he sailed up 
the Nile towards Nubia, because bis enemies were plot¬ 
ting against him. At Edfii Horus entered the bark of 
the great god and hailed him as father. Ra greeted the 
hawk god and entreated him to slay the rebels of Nubia. 
Then Horus flew up to the sun as a great winged disk, 
and he was afterwards called “ the great god, the lord of 
the sky". He perceived the enemies of Ra, and went 
against them as a winged disk. Their eyes were blinded 
by his brightness, and their ears were made deaf, and in 
the confusion they slew one another. Not a single con¬ 
spirator remained alive. 

Horus returned to the hark of Ra, and from that day 
he became Horus, god of Edfu, in the form of a winged 
sun disk, Ka embraced him and said i “ Thou hast made 
the water wine-red with blood, and my heart is glad.*’ 

Ra afterwards visited the battlefield, and, when ho 
saw the dead bodies of his foes, he said: *‘Lifc is 
pleasant." The name of the place thus became Horbe- 
hfidti, which means Pleasant Life 
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The slain men were covered by water (at inundation) 
and became crocodiles and hippopotami. Then they 
attacked Homs as he sailed past; but his servants slew 
them with iron lances. Thoth rejoiced with glad heart 
when he beheld the enemies of Ra lying deacL 

The legend continues )n this strain, and relates that 
Honjs pursued the enemies of the god Ra downstreaiiL, 
Apparently Egypt was full of them. We then learn that 
they were the followers of Set, who was driven towards 
the frontier. He was afterwards taken prisoner, and 
with manacled hands and a spear stuck in his neck he was 
brought before Ra. Then we find that there arc two 
Horuses, The elder Horus Is commanded by the sun 
god to deliver Set to Horus, son of Isis, The younger 
Horus cuts off the head of Set, and the slayer of Osiris 
becomes a roaring serpent which seeks refuge in a hole 
and is commanded to remain there. 

Osiris is not mentioned in the legend, and Ra refers 
to the younger Horus as his own son. Apparently the 
theorists of Heliopolis desired Ra to supplant Osiris, 
Place tames are played ujMn so that their origin may 
be ascribed to something said by the sun god, and gram* 
matical construction is occasionally ignored with this end 
in view. 

Horus Worship never became popular in Egypt, It 
^ absorbed by the various cults, so that, as we have 
indicated, its original form is confused. The religion 
of the sun cult at Heliopolis, which was imported by 
the Asiatic settlers, was the religion which received 
prominence at the beginning of the Pifth Dynasty, A 
new title was given to the Pharaoh. He became the 
« Son of the Sun ” as well as “ Priest of Horus « Priest 
of Set", *' lord of the north and south ", &c. 

The rise of the sun god involved far-reaching political 
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issues. Although the high priest qf Ra sat upon the 
throne^ he did not become a tyrajinicaJ dictator like a 
Fourth-Dynasty king, A compromise had to be effected 
with the powerfiil laction at Memphis, and the high 
priest of Ptah became the vizier, a post previously held 
by the Phamoh's chosen successor, Nome governors 
were also given extended powers as administrators, as a 
reward probably for the share they had taken in the 
revolution, or at any rate to conciliate them and secure 
their allegiance. This decentralizing process weakened 
the ruling power, but Egypt appears to have prospered 
as a whole, and the peaceful conditions which prevailed 
imparted activity to its intellectual lift, as we shall see. 
Small and roughly constructed pyramid tombs were 
erected by the monarchs, who could no longer command 
an unlimited supply of labour. 

The Fifth Dynasty lasted for about a century and 
a quarter. It began with Userkaf, the first babe men^ 
tioned in the Dedi folk tale, and he was succeeded in 
turn by the other two, who were not, however, his 
brothers. The ninth and last king of the Dynasty was 
Unas, In the so-called “Pyramid Texts", in his own 
tomb and that of Teta, the first king of the Sixth 
Dynasty, the monarch was deified as a star god, and has 
been Identified with the constellation of Orion. The 
conception is a remarkable one. It smacks of absolute 
savagey, and we seem to be confronted with a symbolic 
re\'ival of pre-Dynastic cannibalistic rites which are 
suggested, according to Maspero, by the gnawed and dis¬ 
connected bones found in certain early graves. At the 
original Sed festival the tribal king, as Professor Petrie 
suggests, appears to have been sacrificed and devoured, 
so that his people might derive from his flesh and blood 
the power and virtues which made him great. The 
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practice was based on belief in contagious magic. Bulls 
and boars were eaten to give men strength and courage, 
deer to give fleet ness of foot, and serpents to give cun¬ 
ning, The blood of wounded warriors was drunk so 
that their skill and bravery might be imparted to the 
drinkers,* Unas similarly feasts after death on 

^*the spirits*' known at Heliopolis as ”the fathers iuid 
the mothers and on the bodies of men and gods. He 
swallows their spirits, souls, and names, which are con¬ 
tained in their hearts, livers, and entrails, and consequently 
becomes great and sU-powerful,* The resemblance to 
the man-eating giants of Europe is very striking. 

The rendering which follows of the remarkable Unas 
hymn is fairly close. It is cast in metrical form with 
endeavour to reproduce the spirit of the original. 


ORION* IN EGYPT 

Now douds bedim ihc the stars rain dqwii„ 
Trembles ihc consceMaiion of The Bow^ 

And quakes old Aker, lion of the earth, 

While all his worshippers betake to flight. 

For Unas rises and in heaven appears 
Like 10 a god who lived upon his sJres 
And on his mothers fed. 


^ En thr driiak iht bleekt £ilkn UiJ in 

Mjtk Limoni, 

* Br. Badge ii ef Apinien ihj.! Kamic Ihid^ wtn uorifiic^d to ibc von fwJ. m 
prictlc* vu Titi] knpcmw&**» RcfcnEtif to ihc IU obelwlt ™ tf« cjrlj wun 
LiffipSn, in laji thmt " the liic oumber Mfidojii 14 nrrj iwar hlo4d iHan 
af ikt DUgtiltad« iht tLl-OlhtCfUlKt” (Ojm mmJ tkt 
aAd {?pJi ^iJU 

f Oiini, iq tili faiian viib Ri, ii iddr«ui4 u ^ that). |r«it laa nd liU 

njti prowdcitls fr^m Cat* tluc ilEwof id tl rr^ntiai, at tbf rttH- 

bf gf e¥ifriT iMT:*—TAt §/ liit Wiidua of E»ii '* Srricilb tiMi. Iif DHidli, 
p, 44 , 
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Una^ the lord 
Of wisdom is; the secret of his Name 
Not e’en his mother knows. . , * His lunk is high 
In heaven abovei his power h like 10 Tum'S| 

His sire divine^ * . . Greater than Turn b b& 

His shadowjr doubles follow him behind 
As he comes forth* The ttr^us on \m brow 
Uprearsj the royal serpent guides him onj 
He 5e@ bis a Bame of lining fire. 

The strength of Unas shields him. * . He is r^ow 
The Bull of Heaven, doing as he will% 

Feeding on what gives life unto the gods^— 

Their food he eats who would cbcir bellies fiLL 
With words of power from the poob of fiaroCp 

Against the spirits shielded by his might, 

Unas arises now to take his meal — 

Men he devours; he fr^ts upon the gods 
This lord who reckons oBeiings; he who makes 
Each one to bow his forehead, bending low* 

Amkenhuu b snarer; nerthertii 

Hath bound them well; and Khonsu killer b 

Who cuts the throats and tears the entrails out— 

’T was he whom Unas sent to drive them in * » . 
Divided by Shesemu, now behold 
The portions cooking in the frery pots, 

Unas is feasting on their secret Names; 

Unas devours their spirits and their souls— 

At morn he cats the largest, and at eve 
The ones of middle girth, the small at night: 

Old bodies are the l^ocs for his fire, 

Lo] mighty Unas makes the Flames to leap 
With thighs of agid ones, and into pots 
Are legs of women flung that he may feast. 


* SimiL 
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Unas, tht Power^ b the Power of Powers! 

U 035^ the mighty god, b god of gods! 

Voruriouslj he feeds on what he finds^ 

And he is given protection more assured 
Than ail the onimmics ^nuth the western sly^ 

Unas is now the eldest over all— 

Thousands he ate and hundreds he did bum; 

He rules o'er Paradise^ « « « Among the go^ 

His soul is risng up in highest heaven — < 

The Crown k he as the horizon lord- 

He reckoned livers as he reckoned knots; 

The hearts of gods he ate and th^ are his; 

He swallowed up the White Crown and the Red, 
And fat of entrails gulped; the secret Names 
Arc m his bell^ and he prospers wcU— 

Lot he devoured Ehe mind of every god, 

And so shall live for ever and endure 
Eternally, to do as he desires. 

The souls of gods are now in hb great soul| 

Their spirits in his spirit^ he obtains 
Food in abundance greater than the gods— 

Hb fire has seized their bones, and lo! their souls 
Are U nas^s; thetr shades are with their forms, 

Unas ascends. . * - Unas ascends with these— 

Unas is hidden, bhiddenL . , , An One 

For him hath ploughed, , * . The seat of every heart 

Is Unas*s among all living men* 

* ^ Hul, Jthm biWp* fod, Othrii in tlie Mdcmrli"—TJU anrdtw cfltk^ p* 14* 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Fall of the Old Kingdom 

N4>btci become Ultle Fhuaoh*—The Croifrtli of Cutmr^—Temple 
Bnildluf — Miximi of Pmh'hotEp—^Homdj SuperidtioDi — Churmi cq protect 
Childrcn-^FcAr of the EtII Ejo—S et ud Rcd-hllccd Babci—GmooiBe 
Ghom — Feudit Loidj Themsdvei— A Monardi—Milfiary 

Ekpedmmu—The PromDtioc of Oni—Coming of the Deng—A Qoecn^B 
VEngtiflee—Revoli of Feudul Ppimidi nldcd, 

DcAtKG the Fifth Dynasty the power of the nobles 
gradually increased until they became litde Pharaohs in 
their own provinces. Even at the Court they could 
make their influence felt, and when they set out on 
expeditions their successes received personal acknowledg¬ 
ment and were not recorded to the credit of an over¬ 
shadowing monarch* They recognized the official reli¬ 
gion, but fostered the local rdigiom cult, and in their 
tombs related the stories of their own lives, boasting of 
their achievements and asserting the ethical principles 
which justified them before Osiris. The age thus be¬ 
came articulate. Education was spreading, and the 
accumutatjon of wealth promoted culture. The historic 
spirit had birth, and the scribes began to record the 
events of the past and compile lists of kings. Among 
the tomb pictures of everyday life were inscribed frag¬ 
ments of folksong, and it is evident that music was culti¬ 
vated, for we find groups of harpers and flautists and 
singers. 

The religious energies of the Pharaohs were devoted 

in 
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more to the building of temples than to the erection of 
tombs, Ra worship introduced elaborate ceremonials, 
and large numbers of priests were engaged at Heliopolis. 
At a later period we learn that over 12,000 persons were 
directly connected with the temples there* The Pharaohs 
continued to reside in the vicinity of Memphis, and the 
Court was maintained with great splendour; their tombs 
were erected at Abusir^ farther south than those of the 
Khufli line of kings* 

No wars of any consequence occurred during the 
Fifth Dynasty^, but exploring expeditions were fitted out, 
and in the time of Sahura, the second monarch, the 
coast of Somaliland, which was called Punt, was visited, 
and there were large imports of gum and resins for 
incense in the temples, and of wood and precious metals. 

The quarnes in Sinai continued to be worked, and the 
name of Is6si, the eighth monarch, is associated with the 
working of black granite at Wadi Hammamat. We 
know little or nothing regarding the personalities of the 
kings. They appear to have reigned with discretion 
and ability, for the age was one of political progress and 
extending culture. 

In the reign of King Dcdka Ra IsAsi — -to give him 
his full name—that famous collection of maxims, ‘^Thc 
Instruction of Ptah-hotep”, was compiled. This pro¬ 
duction survives in the Prisse Papyrus, which was called 
after the French archsologist who purchased it from 
a native in 1847. The author was IsAsi’s grand vizier, 
and he was evidently of Memphite birth and a Ptah 
worshipper, for his name signifies “Ptah is well pleased". 
He lived over a thousand years before Plammurabl, 
the wise king of Babylon, and long ages ere Solomon 
collected his Proverbs at Jerusalem. 

The maxims of Ptah-hotep were for centuries copied 
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by boys in the schools of andent Egypt. In their jHpyrus 
**copybooks” they were wont to inscribe the following 
phrases;— 


Ii is excellent for n son to obey his fither. 

He chat obeys shall become one who is obeyed. 

Carelessness to-day becomes disobedience to-morrow. 

He that is greedy for pleasure will have an empty stomach. 
A loose tongue cause strife. 

He that rouses strife will inherit sorrow. 

Good deeds are remembered after death. 


The majcims afford us Interesting glimpses of the life 
and culture of the times. Old Ptah-hotep is full of 
worldly wisdom, and his motto Is: **Do your duty and 
you will be happy”. He advises his son to acquire 
knowledge and to practise the virtues of right conduct 
and right living. His precepts are such as we would 
expect to find among a people who conceived of an 
Osirlan Judgment Hall in the next world. 

The “ Instruction " is dedicated to King Isdsi. The 
vlaier feels the burden of years, and laments his fiite. 
He opens in this manner: 

O King, my lord, I draw nigh to life's end. 

To me the frailties of life hfivt CDome 

And Kcond ch ildhoodp , ^ » Ah I the old Uc down 

Elach day in suffering; the visiqn fails, 

Ean become deaf and strength declines apsicd^ 

The mind ts ill at ease. , » , An old longuc 

Has naught to sajf because his thoughts have 
And he forgets the day that has gone past. * . . 

Meanwhile his body aches in cveiy bonej 
The sweet seems hitter, for all taste is fost — 

Ah 1 such are the aMiedons of old age, 

Which work for evil, * . . Fitful and weak 
Hii breath hecqmcSi^ standing or lying down^ 
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Ptah-hotep then proceeds to petition the king to be 
released of his duties, so that his son may succeed him. 
He desires to address to the young man the words of 
wisdom uttered by sages of old who Ustened when the 
gods spake to them. 

His Majesty at once gives his consent^ and expresses 
the hope that Ptah-hotep's son will hearken with under- 
standing and become an example to princes. “ Speak to 
him”, adds the king, “without making him feel weary” 

The “Instruction" is fairly long—over 4000words— 
so that it was necessary to have it copied out* We select 
a few of the most representative maxims. 

Do not be vain although you are wdl educated| speak to 
an illiterate man as you would to a wise one. After all, there 
is a limit to devorncsss no worker is perfect. Courteous speech 
is more imcoEnmon than the emeralds which girl staves find among 
the stones. 

K you speak with an argumentative man who really knows 
more than you do yourself, listen respectfully to him, and do not 
lose youi temper if he differs from you- 

If, however, an argumentative man knows less than you do> 
correct him and show him that you are the wiser of the twoj 
others will approve of you and give you an excellent reputation. 

If a cnan of low rank argues without knowledge, be silent. 
Do not speak angrily to him. It is not very creditable to put such 
an one to shame. 

When you become a leader, be courteous and tec Lhat your 
conduct is exemplary. ^ , Do not tyrajiniac over men* ... It 

is he who gives to those who are in need that prospersf not the 
man who makes others afraid. . . * Listen graciously to one who 
appeals to you. Let him speak frunklyj and he ever rady co put 
an end 10 a grievance. If a man is not inclined to tell everything 
he knows, it is because he to whom he speaks has the reputation 
of not df^iog ^irly. A mind that is wdl controlled is always 
ready to consider . * . Sec that your employees are adequately 
rewarded, as is proper on the part of one to whom the god has 
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given much. It h well known thai it is no easy ihing to satisfy 
employees. One says tp^y: ** He is generous^ I may get mneli ”, 
and to-fnoffow: is a mean^ exacting man”. There is never 

peace in a town where workers arc in misemble circucqsi:ances. 

That man is never happy who is aJway^ engaged reckoning 
his accoujitS) but the man whose chief concern is id amuse himselr 
does not provide for his household. ... If you become rich after 
having been poor, do not bind your heart with your wealth; he- 
cause you arc the administrator of what the god has given you. 
Remember that you are noi the last, and that others wiU become 
as great as you. . * . Enjoy your life, and do not occupy the enrire 
day at your wort. Wealth is no use to a wom-out man. 

Love your wife 5 feed her and dothe her wcllj make her 
happy; do not deal sternly with her; kindnes makei her more 
obedient than harshness; If she yearns for something which plea¬ 
sures her eye, see that she gete li. . . , Do not be jealous, or 
despondent, or cross if you have no children. Remember ihat a 
father has his own sorrows, and that a mother has more troubles 
thaii a childly woman. . . , How beautiful is the obedience of 
a faithful son. The god loves obedience; he hates disobedience. 
A father fejolccs in a son^s obedience and honours him, A son 
who hearkens to counsel guards his tongue and conducts him¬ 
self well. A disqbedicni son is foolbh and never prospers. He 
blunders continually. ... In the end he is avoided because he 
is a failure. ... A father should teach wisdom to his sons and 
daughters, so that they may he of gOfKl repute- \¥hen others 
find them fkithfiJ and jusi, they will say: “That (iiher has trained 
them wel^^ ... A good son is a treasure given by the god* 

Ptah^hotep reminds his son that when he goes to 
dine with a great man he should take what is given to 
him. A nobleman gives the daintiest portions to those 
he likes best. He must not keep staring at his host, 
or speak until he is spoken to; then he should answer 
readily, , . , When he is sent with a message from one 
noble man to another he should take care not to s*iy any¬ 
thing which will cause strife between them. He should 
not repeat whar 1 nobleman said when m a temper 

1ft 
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Let your heart be more generous than your speech/* 
advises Ptah-hotep as he draws his Instruction ” to a 
close. He hopes that his son will prosper as well as 
he himself has prospered, and that he will satisfy the 
king by his actions. “ 1 have lived '*, he adds, for a 
hundred and ten yearSj and have received more honours 
from His Majesty than did any of my ancestors^ because 
I have been just and honourable all through life/* 

Such was the ethical, but there was also a superstitious 
clement in Egyptian domestic life. The people believed 
that the world swarmed with spirits which were continu¬ 
ally desiring to indict injuries upon living beings, and 
were abroad by day as well as by night* An amulet 
on which was depicted a human hand was considered 
to be efficacious, and the Egyptian mother suspended it 
from a cord which was put round the baby's neck. She 
tied a knot in the morning and another in the evening 
until there were seven knots in alL On each occasion 
she reputed a formula over a knot, which was to the 
following effect: ** Isis has twisted the cord; Nepthys 
has smoothed it; and it will guard you, my bonnie bairn, 
and you wUl become strong and prosper. The gods and 
the goddesses will be good to you, and the evil ones will 
be thwarted, the mouths of those who utter spells against 
you will be closed. , * . I know all their nameSj and may 
those, whose names 1 know not, suffer also, and that 
quickly/'^ 

Ermaii, the German Egyptologist, has translated an 
interesting papyrus by an unknown scribe, which contains 
the formula: used to protect children. Some children 
were more liable to be attacked by evil spirits than 

* Tt^ tndiied wri WII in lucrtl um difoi^gut IL ti jirt HBCflmm&q 

Ifl ihe HtlhtMiUdt gf Sc4{]aiMi, ^ pfgtffCE ctlLld-^ ifi 4 nit Xhi «ri| 

ej** while vprMipKf itc cufd bj kncrtlfd »rdii, i chirm hettsf tvpcned ii udi kmn 
b. |ic4. 
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othcrSp In Europe pretty children require special pro¬ 
tection agairtsC the evil eye. Red-haired youngsters were 
disliked because the wicked god Set was red-haired, and 
was likely to cany chejn away- Their mothei^ there¬ 
fore, had to exerdse special care with them, and there was 
a particular charm for their use- In Russia red-haired 
people are believed to have more knowledge of magic 
than others, and are disliked on that account- 

The Egyptian ghosts, the enemies of the living, like 
the archaic deities, were of repulsive aspect- They came 
from tombs in mummy bandages with checks of deaiying 
flesh, flat noses, and eyes of horror, and entered a room 
with averted faces,^ which were suddenly turned on chil¬ 
dren, who at once died of fright. They killed sleeping 
babes by sucking their breath* when they kissed, or 
rather smelted, them, and if children were found crying 
they rocked them to sleep—the sleep of death. 

When an infant was being hushed to sleep the 
Egyptian mother sang a ditty to scare away the ghosts 
of dead men, and then made a protecting charm with 
lettuce, garlic, tow, bones, and honey. The following 
is a rendering of one of the old **sleepy songs”;— 

Oh, Hvauntl ye ghosts of night, 

Nor do my baby harmi 
Ye may come with steps so Keht, 

But VU thwart you with tny cliirtn. 

For my babe you must not kiss, 

Nor rock if she sboiild cry— 

OKI if you did aught amiss, 

My own, my d^ir, wouid die, 

1 Lilc« iTuiarKCc ia t||€ SOfll fff ibc 

*C4li Mft ia Eetiirpc with tikicif amjr life ^ lAthlui dulirca^ biriilb «i 
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O yr dead men, come not ocaT— 

Now I have made the chirm—* 

There’s lettuce to prick you here. 

Garlic with smell to harms 

There’s tow to bind like a spell, 

The magic bones are spreads 
There’s honey the living love well— 

T" is poison to the dead. 


According to tradition, the Sixth-Dynasty kings were 
not desecndajits of Mena, Xeta, the first king, may have 
come to the throne as a result of a harem conspiracy. He 
was a Ra worshipper, and probably a powerful nobleman, 
supported by a wcll-organiied military force, which held 
the balance of power. The kingdom was in a state of 
political unrest. In every nome the hereditary chieftains 
clamoured for concessions from the royal house, and 
occasionally their requests were couched in the form of 
demands, Pepi I, the third king of the tine, who was a 
strong monarch, appears to have secured the stability of 
the throne by promoting a policy of military aggression 
which kept the ambitious nobles fiilly engaged on the 
northern and southern frontiers, Nubia was invaded 
with success, and expeditions visited the land of Punt. 

The Egyptians had imagined that the edge of the 
world was somewhere a little beyond the first cataract, 
and that the intervening spee was popled by demigods, 
called "Manes”. Now the horizon was considerably 
widened. The heavenly Nile was believed to descend 
in a cascade much farther south than had hitherto been 
supposed, and the r^on of mysterj- was located beyond 
the area occupied by the too-human and ever-aggressive 
Nubians. 

Pepi selected capable officials of proved loyalty to hold 
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the noblemen in check and secure the equitable distribu¬ 
tion of water throughout the kingdom. These were 
liberally rewarded, and were privileged Co erect elaborate 
tombs, like the nome governors, and In these they had 
their biographies inscribed. 

On an Abydos tomb wall we have recorded the achieve¬ 
ments of Uni, who rose from humble official rank to be 
Pharaoh's intimate confidant and counsellor. He was, he 
says, Pepi’s “ guardian of heart", and he « knew every¬ 
thing that happened and every secret affair Although 
he was only **superintendent of irrigated lands", he 
exercised more Influence over the kingdom than any 
other dignitary. Royal journeys were arranged by him, 
and at Court ceremonies he marshalled the nobles, which 
was, no doubt, a delicate task. The perils which con¬ 
tinually beset the throne arc indicated in his reference to 
a harem conspiracy, **When one visited the palace to 
give secret information against the great royal wife Ametsi, 
His Majesty selected me to enter the harem to listen to 
business. No scribe was called, nor any other except me 
alone, I vras selected because of my probity and dis¬ 
cretion. I recorded everything." 

He was only, he repeats, “superintendent of irrigated 
lands It was the first occasion on which a man of his 
rank had listened to harem secrets. Uni tells us no 
more. We do not even know what fate befeU the plot¬ 
ting queen. 

When military campaigns were carried out, Uni was 
placed in command of the army. He tells that there were 
generals in it, mamelouks from Lower Egypt, fiicnds of 
the king, and princes from the north and south, besides 
a host of officials of high rank. But they h,id all to obey 
the man who was only the superintendent of irrigated 
lands. Evidently the commissariat arrangcinents were of 
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a simple character. Each man earned his own supply 
of bread. The inhabitants of the towns they passed 
through had to supply the soldiers with beer and “ small 
animals 

Several campaigns were successfully conducted by 
Uni, and on each occasion large numbers of the enemy 
were slain, while fig trees were cut down and houses 
burned ”, So firmly was peace established in the south 
that Merenm, the next monarch, was able to visit the 
first cataract, where he received the homage of the 
nobles. 

After Uni’s death, the chief of a warlike tribe at 
Elephantine, who was a veKtable Rob Roy, came into 
ropl favour. He made several raids into Nubia, and 
brought hack ivory and ebony and gold. On one occa¬ 
sion he returned with a pygmy or “Deng”. It was a 
great triumph, for ** Dengs " belonged to the land of the 
Manes ” (demigods), and were able to charm even the 
sulky ferryman who transported the dead over the river 
of Hades. King Mcrenra had just died, and his suc¬ 
cessor, Pepi 11 , a young man, was greatly excited over 
the coming of the “Deng”. Orders were sent to guard 
the pygmy carefully; and those who slept beside him in 
the boat were changed ten times each night. The little 
fellow was welcomed like royalty at Memphis, and he 
delighted the Pharaoh with his strange antics, boisterous 
manners, and war dances, [t was the desire of every¬ 
one who watched him to be transformed into a " Deng ” 
after death, so that the ferryman of Hades might come 
to the bank at once to transport the waiting soul to the 
other side. 

These military expeditions taught the Nubians to 
respect the power of Egypt, and they subsequently be¬ 
came subjects of the Pharaohs. 
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The Sixth Dynasty, however, was doomed. Con¬ 
spiring nobles regarded one another with suspicion, and 
cast antbitioiis eyes upon the throne. Local religious 
cults also gathered strength, and the political influence 
exercised by the priests of Heliopolis suffered decline* 
For about three centuries Ra had remained supreme; 
now his power was being suppressed. Serious revolts 
occurred. Mcrenra 11 — 'the Huccessor of Pepl 11 , who is 
credited with a reign of over ninety years—^was deposed 
twelve months after he ascended the throne. According 
to Herodotus, who is supported in this connection by 
Manttho, his queen imincdiately seized the reins of 
potver. The Egyptian priests informed the Greek his¬ 
torian that Mercnra was murdered, and that the queen 
Nitocris avenged, his death in the following manner. 
She caused a large subterranean hall to be made for 
the purpose of celebrating festivals, as she pretended, 
and Invited a number of noblemen to visit it. As the 
conspirators sat feasting, the waters of the Nile flooded 
the artifida] cave through a secretly constructed canal, 
and the guests were all drowned. Great indignation was 
aroused throughout the kingdom, and the queen com¬ 
mitted suicide by suffocation in an apartment filled with 
the fumes of burning wood. The story appears to be 
more mythical than historical. 

At the close of the Sixth Dynasty the kingdom was 
plunged in anarchy. The nobles attempted to establish 
a government in which they were to hold power in rota¬ 
tion, It was impossible for such an arrangement to 
succeed, because the interests of each feudal lord were 
centred in his own particular nome. The Seventh Dynasty 
was brief. According to tradition there were "seventy 
kings in seventy days”. Egypt was then divided into 
a number of small separated states, which were adminis- 
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trated bj the hereditary owners of the soil, and we find 
one of them declaring, significantly enough, in his tomb 
Inscription that he had freed his city in a time of war 
from the oppression of the king ". 

Thus came to an end the Old Kingdom, which had 
existed for about 1700 years from the time of Mena. 
A great civiIi^ation had evolved during that period. It 
had ^own rich in art and architecture. Indeed, the 
artistic achievements of the Old Kingdom were never 
afterwards surpassed either in technique or naturalism; 
the grandeur of its architectural triumphs is emphasized 
by the enduring Pyramids, and esped^y Khufus great 
tomb with its finely wrought stonework, which remains 
unequalled to the present day. 

The people, too, had prospered and made great pro¬ 
gress, Refined and cultured faces appear in the surviving 
statuary; indeed many of the men and women look much 
like those of the present day. Agriculture flourished, 
the industries developed, and commerce made the people 
prosperous. Education appears to have been thorough 
within its limits, and had gradually become more wide¬ 
spread. 

Althotigh the power of the monarchy declined, the 
people as a whole did not lapse back into a state of semi¬ 
savagery. The nomes were well governed by the nobles, 
but a system of detached local administration was fore¬ 
doomed to failure on account of the phpical conditions 
of the country, Egypt required then, as now, a strong 
central government to promote the welfare of the entire 
country. A noble might continue to cut canals, but there 
was no guarantee that he would receive an equitable and 
regular supply of water. In an irrigated country water 
laws must be strictly observed, otherwise the many will 
suffer because of the heedlessness or selfishness of the 
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few. When the power of the Pharaoh was shattered, 
the natural resources of Egypt declined, and a great 
proportion of the people were threatened with periodic 
Amines. 

The demands of the Court when at the height of its 
power may have seemed oppressive to the feudal lords. 
Pharaoh required a proportion of their crops and of their 
live stock, much free labour, and many lighting men, 
because he gave them water and protected them against 
the inroads of invaders. He had also private ambitions, 
and desired to erect a great tomb for himself Yet he 
governed Egypt for the good of the greater number, and 
the conflicts between the Court and the feudal lords were 
really conflicts between national and local interests. The 
country as a whole suffered from the effects of extreme 
governmental decentraliaation—a policy Inaugurated by 
priestly Pharaohs, who were, perhaps, too greatly con¬ 
cerned about promoring a national religion based upon 
sun worship. 

The ascendancy of the nobles was impossible so long 
as the Pharaohs were. In a practical sense, the chief priests 
of each particular cult. Diplomatic rulere honoured local 
gods and attended to the erection and endowment of 
temples. They wedged themselves in between the here¬ 
dity chieftains and the priests who exercised so powerful 
an influence over the people. When, however, the nobles 
became the sole patrons of their nome cults, they were 
able to openly defy the Court. 

So, when the throne tottered, a plague of anarchy fell 
upon Egypt, and the forces of reaction were let loose. 
Nome warred against nome, and the strong prevailed 
over the weak. Temples were ruthlessly pillaged, 2nd 
tombs were raided by robber bands; the mummies of 
hated kings were tom from the Pyramids; statuary was 
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shattered and inscriptions were destroyed. Only in those 
provinces where good government was maintained did 
the old order of things remain. But Egypt was so 
thoroughly disorganized as a whole that several centuries 
had to elapse before the central government could be 
once again firmly established in the interests of progress 
and the wdib-e of the great mass of the people. 

Occasionally a strong Pharaoh arose to compel the 
rival lords to make truce one with another, but such 
successes were only temporary. The feudal system was 
deeply rooted, and all a king could do was to organize 
a group of nobles to deal with those who threatened to 
grow too powerful. He could not raise or maintain a 
standing army, for each lord commanded all the fighting 
men in hU own nome, and they owed allegiance to him 
alonej nor could the Pharaoh employ mercenaries, because 
the resources of the royal treasury were strictly limited. 


CHAPTER XIV 

Father Gods and Mother Goddesses 

An Obieute Perioa—Pcpiitaritjr of CWrii Wontiip—A Mfihical 
^The Lake Fin:—Her-iiid; who rwEnbla Psah—Lmkj with tthnljinu—A 

Wind Cod And Euth CwL-GlBriti and E!ir«—The God of’ Meodo_ Tht 

Ratn a Com Spint—Dddn fa»«3 *nih CHIrit—Feline Goddtaa—Flying 

Se^nti—The Mother of Mende*—Ab^doi, ihe Egyptbit Mecca_Foreign 

tnvadci^^A Buffer State—North mi South in RcvoIl 


We have entered upon an obscure and disturbed period 
which extends over an interval of about three hundred 
years. The petty states of Egypt continued to wage spo¬ 
radic wars of conquest one against another, and a pro¬ 
longed struggle was in progress for supreme power, Irj 
time the political units grew less numerous, and several 
federated tribes were ruled over by powerful feudal lords. 
The chief centres of government in Upper Egj'pt were 
csublished at Thebes, Siut, and Heradeopolis. Mem¬ 
phis was for a time the capi^ of a group of allied nomes 
in^ Middle Egypt, and at Sais in the north there was a 
reigning family of whom we know nothing except from 
casual references in later times. The eastern Delta lay 
open to the invader, and it is believed that foreign settle¬ 
ments were effocted there. Ultimately Egypt was divided 
into two great states. The southern group of allies was 
governed by the Theban power, and the northern by the 
Heraclcopolitan- Then history repeated Itself, and the 
kingdom was once again united by a conqueror who 
pressed northward from Upper Egypt. 

lb 
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The Eighth-Dynasty kings claimed to be descended 
from those of the Sixth. Butj although they reigned at 
Memphis, their control of the disordered kingdom was 
so slight that they were unable to erect any monuments. 
No royal inseriptions survive at the quarries. After a 
quarter of a century of weak Memphite rule, the power^ 
ftU nome governor of Heradeopolis Magna seized the 
throne and established the Ninth Dynasty, The kings 
of the Tenth Dynasty are believed to have been also his 
descendants. 

Manetho calls the new king Akhthoes, and his name 
in the hieroglyphs is usually rendered as Kheti. He is 
also known as Ab-meri-ra. Like Khufu, he was reputed 
in the traditions of later times to have been a great tyrant, 
who in the end went mad, and was devoured by a croco¬ 
dile. He seems to have held in check for a period the 
ambitious feudal nobles whose rivalries so seriously re* 
tarded the agricultural prosperity of the kingdom. No 
doubt famines were common. 

Each nome promoted its own theological system, and 
that of Heracleopolis Magna now assumes special interest 
because of its association with the monarchy. The po¬ 
litical influence of the priests of Heliopolis had passed 
away, but the impress of their culture remained. Osiris 
worship continued to be popular on account of its 
close association with agn'culturc, A Homs temple had 
existed at HeracleopoHs from early Dynastic times, but 
the identity of the god does not appear to have 
survived the theological changes of the ititcrvcnlng 
period. 

Heracleopolis Magna, which the Egyptians called 
Khenen-su, is of special mythological interest. It came 
to be recognized as the scene of the great creation myth 
of the sun worshippers. There Ra, at the beginning, 
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rose from the primeval deep in the form of the sun egg, 
□r the lotus flower— 

He that openeth and be that dosetli the door; 

He who $ald i “ 1 am but One ”, 
who was produced hiniscJrj 

Whose various names make up the group pf gods; 

He who is Yesterday (Osiris) and the Morrow (Rs). 

Khenen-su district was the scene of the “ war of the 
gods ", who contended against one another at Ha’s com¬ 
mand—a myth which suggests the everlasting struggle 
between the forces of nature, which began at Creation's 
dawn, and is ever controlled by the sun. Somewhere In 
the Home were situated the two mythical lakes, “ the lake 
of natron " and “ the lake of truth in which Ra deansed 
himself, and there, too, at the height of their great 
struggle—symbolized as the struggle between good and 
evil—Set flung filth in the face of Horus, and Horus 
mutilated Set. The ultimate victory was due to Ra, who, 
in the form of the Great Cat that haunted the Persea tree 
at Heliopolis, fought with the Apep serpent and over¬ 
came it. “ On that day ", according to TAe Book 9/ the 
Dead^ *‘thc enemies of the Inviolable god (Osiris) were 
slain.” 

In the vicinity of Khenen-su was the fiery region. At 
its entrance crouched the demon who had human skin 
and the head of a greyhound. He was concealed by the 
door, and pounced unexpectedly upon “the damned"; 
he tore out their hearts, which he devoured, and he 
swallowed thdr spirits. So the faithful sun worshippers 
were wont to pray; 

O Ra-tiun give me deliverance from th* demon who dc- 
vourech those who are condemned—he who waits at the door 
of the fiery place and is not seen. . . . Save me from him 
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who clutchcth souls, uid Qttth dJl filch and focteJinss bjc day 
and by night. Those who dread him are hclple^ 


At Khenen-su lived the Phoenix^ — the ‘'Great Ben- 
tiu”. It resembled in eagle, and had feathers of red and 
golden colour. Some authorities identify this mythical 
bird with the planet Venus, which, as the morning star, 
was “ the guide of the sun god ”, 

The religion of Hcracleopolis Magna was, no doubt, 
strongly tinged by the theology of the sun worshippers. 
It seems also to have been influenced by Meniphite 
beliefs. The chief god was Her-shef, who bears a 
stronger resemblance to Ptah Tanen than to Horus, 
He was a self-created Great Father, whose head was in 
the heavens while his fcet rested upon the earth. His 
right eye was the sun and his left the moon, while his 
soul was the light that he shed over the world. He 
breathed from his nostrils the north wind, which gave 
life to every living being. 

“ Wind ” and " breath ” and " spirit" were believed 
by many primitive peoples to be identical,* Her-shef was 
therefore the source of universal life. As a “wind 
god " he resembles the southern deity Khniim^i, who was 
also caUed Kncf (the Kneph of the Greeks). The Egyp¬ 
tian means “wind”, “breath", and “spirit_“the 

air of life”. In Hebrew nepheih ruath^ and in Arabic 
ruk and ne/i have similar significance, 

Ptah Tanen, Khndmfi, and Her-shef, therefore, com¬ 
bined not only the attributes of the earth giant Seb, but 
also those of Shu, the wind god, whose lightness is sym¬ 
bolized by the ostrich feather, but who had such great 
strength that he was the “upliftcr" of the heavens. 
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Both Seb 2nd Shu arc referred to as self-created 
deities. 

It has been suggested that the elfin Khniimfl, of whom 
Ptah was the chic^ had a tribal origin, and were imported 
Into Egypt. In European lore, dwarfs and giants are 
closely associated, and are at times indistinguishable. 
The fusion of the dwarf Ptah with the giant nfanen is 
thus a familiar process, and in the conception we may 
trace the intellectual life of a mountain people whose 
giants, or genii, according to present-day Arabian folk 
belief, dwell in the chain of world^encirding hiUs named 
“Kaf". 

In what wc call “Teutonic" lore, which has pro¬ 
nounced Asiatic dements, the giant is the “Great 
Father", and in what we call “Celtic", in which the 
Mediterranean influence predominates, the giantess is the 
“Great Mother". The Delta Mediterranean people had 
“Great Mother" goddesses like Isis, Neith, the virgin 
deity of Buto, and Bast. At Mendes there was a “ Great 
Father" deity who links with Ptah, Her-shef, and Khnfl- 
mi. He is called Ba-neb-tettu, the ram god, and “lord 
of Tettu", and he became, in the all-embracing theology 
of Heliopolis, '‘the breath (life) of Ra”, In the Book of 
the Dead there is a reference to Ra as “ the Lord of Air 
who giveth life to all mortals ". 

The god of Mendes was reputed to have made “ the 
wind of life " for all men, and was called “ chief of the 
gods ", « ruler of the sky ", and “ monarch of all deities 
The earth was made fertile by his influence, and he was 
the origin of the passion of love; he caused the fertiliaing 
Nile flood. Like Ptah Xanen, from whose mouth issued 
forth the waters, and like Ptah, KhnOmtl, and Shu, he 
was the pillar {dad'^ of the sky. Osiris is also associated 
with the sky prop or props. All these deities appear to 
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have had their origin in crude conceptions which survive 
in various stages of development in European lorc-^ 

Like Ba-neb-tettu, the Mendes “ Great Father ”, Her- 
shef of Heracleopolis was also a ram god, symboUxing the 
male principle; so was Khn6mil of the First Cataract dis¬ 
trict. In some representations of Ptah the ram's horns 
appear on his head. The ram was the primitive Min, 
who was worshipped throughout Egypt, and was absorbed 
by all the Great Father deities, induding Ra, Min was 
honoured at harvest festivals, and was therefore a corn 
god, a character assumed by the deified King Osiris, 

One of the figures of Hcr-shef of Heracleopolis is 
almost as complex as that of Sokar, the Memphite god 
of the dead. He is shown with four heads—a ram’s 
head, a bull’s head, and two heads of hawks. The bull 
was Mentu, who, like Min, represented the male prin¬ 
ciple, and was also a war god, the epitome of strength 
and bravery. 

All the Great Fathers-—Hcr-shef, Ptah, KhnftmO, and 
Ba-neb-tettu—were fused with Osiris. Ptah united with 
Osiris as ruler of the dead, Khnflmfl became a form of 
Osiris at Heliopolis, fia-neb-tettu of Mendes was also 
Ba-neb-ded, another name for Osiris, and Hcr-shef of 
Heracleopolis was *‘he on the sand”, a form of Osiris, 
who is called “ the god on the sand 

Her-shef is usually represented as a ram-headed man, 
wearing the white crown with plumes, surmounted by two 
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disks (sun and moon) and two serpents with disks on 
their heads. Plutarch regarded him as the symbol of 
strength and valour”, a conception which accords with 
the miiitaiy reputation of at least some of the kings of 
Heracleopolis who lived in stormy times. 

The goddess associated with Hcr-shef was Atet, who 
was also call Mersekhnet, a“Great Mother” deity similar 
to Hathor, Isis, Neith, and others. She was a cat goddess, 
and in her cat form was called Maau, an appropriate 
name. She slew the Apep serpent — & myth which, as 
we have seen, was absorbed by Ra. Other feline 
deities arc Bast of Bubastis, Sekhet, wife of Ptah, and 
Tefnut,’ 

At Heracleopolis there was a shrine to Neheb-Kau, 
who, like the virgin deity of Buto in the Delta, was a 
serpent goddess, symboliaing the female principle. She 
is represented as a flying serpent,* a reptile which Hero¬ 
dotus heard much about in Egypt but searched for in 
vain; she also appears as a serpent with human head, 
arms, and legs. She was worshipped at the Ploughing 
Festival before the seed was sown. Like the sycamore 
goddess, she was believed to take a special interest in the 
souls of the dead, whom she supplied with celestial food 
and drink. 

Another HeracleopoUtan deity was the vine god 
Hcneb, who suggests an Egyptian Bacchus; he was prob¬ 
ably a form of Osiris. 

The female counterpart of the northern god, Ba- 
neb-tettu, was Heru-pa-Kaut, “ Mother of Mendes ”, who 
was represented as a woman with a fsh upon her head. 
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She was in time displaced by Isis, as her son was by 
Homs. The ceremonies associated with all the “ mother 
goddesses '* were as elaborate as they were indecent. 

Osiris worship flourished at Abydos, which became an 
Egyptian Mecca with its holy sepulchre. The tomb of 
King Zer» of the First Dynasty, was reputed to be that 
of the more ancient deified monarch Osiris, and it was 
visited by pious pilgrims and heaped with ofFcrlngs. 
Elaborate religious pageants, performed by priests, illus¬ 
trated the Osiris -1 sis story. Set, the fearful red demon 
god, was execrated, and the good Osiris revered and 
glorified. Isis, mother of the god Homs, was a popular 
figure. ** I who let fall my hair, which hangs loosely over 
my forehead, I am Isis when she is hidden In her long 
tresses,” 

Pious worshippers sought burial at Abydos, and its 
cemetery was crowded with the graves of aU classes. 
Nome governors, however, were interred in their own 
stately tombs, like those at Beni Hassan and elsewhere, 
but their mummies were often carried first to Abydos, 
where “the Judgment of the Dead” vfas enacted. The 
Pharaohs appear to have clung to the belief in the Ra 
hark, which they entered, as of old, by uttering the 
powerful magic formula:. The victory of the early fiitth 
was, however, complete among the masses of the people. 
^Mth the exception of the Ra believers the worshippers 
of every other deity in Egypt reposed their faith in Osiris, 
the god of the dead. 

^me Egy^ptologists regard the Herat]eopolitans as 
foreign invaders. Their theology suggests that they 
were a mountain people of similar origin to the Memphite 
worshippers of Ptah. But no records survive to afford 
us definite information on this point. The new monarchs 
were evidently kept fully engaged by their military opera- 
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tions, and nqt until nearlj^ the dose of the Tenth Dynasty 
do we obtain definite infortnation regarding the conditiojis 
which prevailed during the obscure period. There then 
came into prominence a powerful nomc fiimilf at Siut 
which remained faithful to the ropl house and kept at 
bap the aggressive Thebans. In their dtfF tombs we rcuid 
inscriptions which indicate that for a periodj at leasts the 
Pharaohs were able to maintain peace and order in the 
kingdom. One of these records that the roj'al officials 
performed their duties cflFectivcIps and that war had 
ceased* Children were no longer skin in their mother’s 
arms, nor were men cut down beside their wives. The 
rebels were suppressed, and people could sleep out of 
doors in perfect safet}\ because the king's soldiers were the 
terror of all doers of evil. Further, we learn that canals 
were constructed, and that there were excellent harvests 
—a sure indication that a degree of order had been re¬ 
stored. A standing army was in existence, and could be 
dispatched at short notice to a disturbed area^ The Siut 
nobles appear to have been Pharaoh’s generals. They 
enjoyed intimate rektlons with the ruling house. One, 
who was named Kheti, was educated with the Pharaoh’s 
family, and learned to swim with them, and his widowed 
mother governed the nome during his minority. He 
married a princess. His son^ Tefaba^ reduced the south 
by military force, and won a great naval battle on the 
Nile, The younger Kheti, Telaba's son, was also a 
vigorous governor, and stamped out another southern 
rebellion, and made a great display with his fleet, which 
stretched for miles* But although southern Egj'pS was 
temporarily pacified, a rebellion broke out in the north, 
and the Pharaoh Meri-ka-ra was suddenly driven from 
Hcracleopolis. He took refuge with Kheti, who pressed 
northward and won a decisive victory. Meri-ka-ra was 
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again pUced on the throne. But his reign was brief, and 
he was the last king of the Tenth Dyuas^. 

The Delta was now in a state of aggressive revolt, 
and the power of the Theban house was growing in 
Upper Egypt. Ultimately the Siut house fell before the 
southern forces, and a new official god and a new royal 
family appeared in the kingdom. 


CHAPTER XV 
The Rise of Amon 

The Thcball Ryle«—fbr CcfltiAliscd GoferRment—Tcmt^lE Bmld- 
tQg_TKc firat Amon Klng^—Virioui Fottnt of Afnon—Tbt Oracle—Mcniu 
the War Qad — Muc^ Queea of the GaA% —The Egyptum Cupid — Sitwy of the 
Posseued PriiiCeit—God cajta oat EilL Eifil Sprit—A Prince*! Dream —The 
Cod of Sprio^—Amenepihei^s AehievemenTt— Feudal Lordi he3d iu Check— 
The Kingdom Ohited—Fakcc Conipitacy^—SelcetioH pf Scpuaen—The 
fSrii Pcraopality tn MUtoiy^ 

Antef, the feudal lord of the valley of Thebes, was the 
next Pharaoh of Egypt. With him begins the Eleventh 
Dynasty, which covers a period of over a century and a 
half. His power was confined chiefly to the south, but 
he exercised considerable influence over the whole land 
by gaining possession of sacred Ahydos. The custodians 
of the ** holy sepulchre " were assured of the allegiance 
of the great mass of the people at this period of transition 
and unrest. 

The new royal line included several King Antefs and 
King Mentuhoteps, but little is known regarding the 
majority of them. Antef t, who was descended frorn a 
superintendent of the frontier, had probably royal blood 
m his veins, and a remote daim to the throne. He 
reigned for fifty years, and appears to have consolidated 
the power of his house. Mentuhotep II, the fifth king, 
was able to impose his will upon the various feudal lords, 
and secured their allegiance partly, no doubt, by force of 
arms, but mainly, it would appear, because the prosperity 
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of the country depended upon the establishment of a 
strong central government, which would secure the dis¬ 
tribution of water for agricultural purposes. Famine 
may have accomplished what the sword was unable to 
do. Besides, the road to sacred Abydos had to be kept 
open. The political influence of the Osirian cult must 
therefore have been pronounced for a considerable time. 

Under Mentuhotep II the country was so well settled 
that a military expedition was dispatched to qudl the 
Nubian warriors. Commerce had revived, and the arts 
and industries had b^un to flourish again. Temples 
were built under this and the two succeeding moiiarths 
of the line. The last Mentuhotep was able to organize 
a quarrying expedition of ten thousand men. 

Meantime the power of the ruling house was being 
securely established throughout the land. The Pharaoh’s 
vizier was Amenemhet, and he made vigorous attacks 
upon the feudal lords who pursued a policy of aggression 
against their neighbours. Some were deposed, and their 
places were filled by loyal supporters of the Pharaoh, 
.^fter a long struggle between the petty **kings’* of the 
names and the royal house, Amenemhet 1 founded the 
Tw'clfth Dynasty, under which Egypt became once again 
a powerful and united kingdom. He was probably a 
grandson of the vizier of the same name. 

A new god—the chief god of Thebes—has now risen 
into prominence. His name is Amon, or Amen. The 
earliest reference to him appears in the Pyramid of the 
famous King Unas of the Fifth Dynasty, W'herc he and 
his consort are Included among the primeval gods asso¬ 
ciated with Nu—‘‘the fathers and mothers" who w'Cre 
in “the deep at the beginning. We cannot, however, 
attach much importance to the theorizing of the priests 
of Unas's time, for they were busily engaged In absorbing 
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every religious myth in the land. Amort is evidently a 
strictly local god, who passed through so many stages 
of development that It is impossible to grasp the original 
tribal conception, which may, perhaps, have been crude 
and vague enough. His name is believed to signify 
“The Hidden One"—-he concealed his “soul" and his 
“name", like the giant who hid his soul in an egg.* 
Sokar of Memphis was also a “ hidden *’ god, and was 
associated with the land of the dead. Amon may have 
been likewise a deity of Hades, for he links with Osiris 
as a lunar deity (Chapter XXII), In fact, as Amon Ra 
he displaced Osiris for a time as judge of the dead. 

Amon is represented in various forms: (i) As an 
ape;* (2) as a lion resting with head erect, like the 
priniitive earth lion Aker; (3) as a frog-headed man 
accompanied by Ament, his serpent-headed female coun¬ 
terpart; (4) as a serpent-headed man, while his consort 
is cat-headed;* (5) as a man god with the royal sceptre 
in one hand and the symbol of life (umM) in the other; 
(6) as a ram-headed man. 

In the Twelfth Dynasty a small temple was erected 
to Amon in the northern part of the city which was 
called Apet, after the mother goddess of that name who 
ultimately was fused with Hachor. “Thebes" is be¬ 
lieved to have been derived from her name, the female 
article “T", being placed before “Ape"; Tap or Tape 
was pronounced Thcbai by the Greeks, who had a town 
of that name.* The sacr^ name of the city was Nu or 
Nu-Amon. “Art thou better than populous No?" cried 

I Of mi £«i|ar hade b[l E].l£A£t id tkr dl Afflad".— 

^ Qiiru- &>kir ti iddrcwcdi: tbou wbo itwcie Ubc ^io libe ipc afTcbali*^ 

(Ttidtby Thf Tlidtli-ipc ipfci.n I 0 be » 4*^ru fodh 

• Stb ii (UjMetri wSth a ftrpfiiE'i hrid. The gni^defi li But, wbg *ilb 
CfEii MntbEti- * Bu4|e*i OfA •/ et 
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the Hebrew prophet, denouncing Nineveh; “ Ethiopis 
and Egypt were her strength and it was infinite,” 

Amon, the ram god, was the most famous oracle in 
Egj'pt. Other oracles included the Apis bidl; Scbek, the 
crocodile; Uazit, the serpent goddess of Buto; and Bes, 
the grotesque god who comes into prominence later. 
Revelations were made by oracles in dreams, and when 
Thutmose IV slept in the shadow of the Sphinx it ex¬ 
pressed Its desire to him that the sand should be cleared 
from about its body. Worshippers in a state of religious 
ecstasy were also given power to prophesy. 

The oracle of Amon achieved great renown. The 
god was consulted by warriors, who were duly promised 
victory and great spoils. Wrongdoers were identified by 
the god, and he was even consulted regarding the affiiirs 
of State, Ultimately his priests achieved great influence 
owing to their reputation as foretellers of future events, 
who made known the will of the god. A good deal of 
Inckcry was evidently indulged in, for we gather that the 
god signified his assent to an expressetl wish by nodding 
his head, or selected a suitable leader of men by extending 
his arm. 

Amon was rused with several deities as his various 
animal forms indicate. The ram’s head comes, of course, 
from Min, and it is possible that the frog's head was 
from Hekt. His cult also appropriated the war god 
Mentu, who is depicted as a bull, Mentu, however, 
continued to have a separate existence, owing to his fusion 
with Horus, He appears in human form wearing a 
bull s tail with the head of a hawk, which is surmounted 
by a sun disk between Amon’s double plumes; he is also 
depicted as a hawk-headed sphinx. As a bull-headed 
man he carries bow and arrows, a club, and a knife. 

In his Horus form Mentu stands on the prow of 
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the sun bark on the nightly journey through Duat^ and 
slays the demons with his knee. He was appropnatedj 
of coursOj hf the prints of Heliopolis^ and became the 
“soul of Ra" and “Bull of Heaven^', A temple was 
erected to him near Karnak, and in late times he over¬ 
shadowed Amon as Mentu-ra* 

Amon was linked with the great sun god In the 
Eleventh Dynasty, and as Amon^ra he ultimately rose 
to the supreme position of national god,, while his cult 
became the most powerful in Egypt, In this form he 
will be dealt with in a later chapter, 

Amon's wife was Mutj whose name s^ifics **thc 
mother", and she may be identical with Apet- She was 
“ queen of the gods " and ^^lady of the sky Like Nut, 
his, Ncith, and others, she was the ** Great Mother ” 
who gave birth to all that exists. She is represented as a 
vulture and also as a lioness. The vulture is Nekhebet, 
the mother", and the lioness, like the cat, symbolize:^ 
maternity. Mut wears the double crown of Egypt, 
which indicates that she absorbed aU the “Great Mother” 
goddesses in the knd. Her name, in ket, is linked with 
Isis, with the female Turn, with Hathor, the Buto serpent, 
&c. In the B^k qf Dead she is associated with a 
pair of dwarfs who have each the face of a hawk and 
the face of a man« It was to Mut that Amenhotep III, 
the father of Akenaton, erected the magnificent temple 
at Kamak with its great avenue of ram-headed sphinxes. 
Queen Tiy^s lake in its vicinity was associated with the 
worship of this “Great Mother", 

The moon god Khonsu was at Thebes regarded as 
the son of Amon and Mut At Hermopolls and Edfii 
he was linked with Thoth. In the Unas hymn he is 
sent forth by Orion to drive in and slaughter the 
souk of gods and men—-a myth which explains why 
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b^fbf£ the tnoon» His flame means the 

traveller 

As a lunar deity Khonsu caused the crops to spring 
up and ripen. He was also the Egyptian Cupid, who 
touched the hearts of kds and girls with love. The 
Oracle of Khonsu was consulted by those who prayed for 
offspring. Agriculturists lauded the deity for increasing 
their flocks and herds. 

This popular god also gave “the air of lifc'^ to the 
newly born, and was thus a wind god like Her-shef and 
Khndm6. As ward of the atmosphere he exercised 
control over the evil spirits which caused the various 
diseases and took possession of human beings, render¬ 
ing them epileptic or insane. Patients were cured by 
Khonsu, “ giver of oracles”, whose feme extended beyond 
the bounds of Egypt. 

An interesting prapyrus of the Ramessid period relates 
the story of a wonderful cure effected fay Khonsu. It 
happened that the Pharaoh, the Horus, be who re¬ 
sembles Turn, the son of the sun, the mighty with 
scimitars, the smlter of the nine-bow barbarians”, &c,, 
was collecting the annual tribute from the subject kings 
of Syria. The Prince of Bakhten,’ who brought many 
gifts, “placed in front of these his eldest daughter”. 
She was very beautiful, and the Pharaoh immediately fell 
in love with her, and she became his “ royal wife 

Some time afterwards the Prince of Bakhten appeared 
at Uas (Thebes) with an envoy. He brought presents 
to bis daughter, and, having prostrated himself before the 
n Son of the Sun ”, announced: 

I have travelled hither to plead with Your Majesty 
for the sake of Bent-rash, the younger sister of your 
royal wife; she is stricken with a grievous malady which 

^ IdcntkfiH: iht Kjd| of l^c liitlitn who t3» iJjf naf Rusciii []. 
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causes her limbs to twitch violently. I entreat Your 
Majesty to send a learned magician to see her, so that he 
may give her aid in her sore distress.” 

Pharaoh said* “Let a great magician who is learned 
in the mysteries be brought before me.” 

As he desired, so was it done, A senbe of the 
House of Life appeared before him, and His Majesty 
said; “It is my will that you should travel to Bakhten 
to sec the younger daughter of the royal wife,” 

The magician travelled with the envoy, and when he 
arrived at his journey’s end he saw the Princess Bent- 
rash, whom he found to be possessed of a hostile demon 
of great power. But he was unable to draw it forth. 

Then the Prince of Bakhten appeared at Uas a second 
time, and addressing the Pharaoh said; "O King, my 
lord, let a god be sent to cure my daughter's malady! ” 
His Majesty was compassionate, and he went to the 
temple of Khonsu and said to the god; “ Once again 
1 have come on account of the little daughter of the 
Prince of Bakhten. Let your image be sent to cure 
her” 

Khonsu, “giver of oracles” and “txpellcr of evil 
spirits”, nodded his head, assenting to the prayer of the 
king, and caused his fourfold divine nature to be im¬ 
parted to the image. 

So it happened that the statue of Khonsu was placed 
in an ark, which was carried on poles by twelve priests 
while t^vo chanted prayers, ^YheIl it was borne from 
the temple, Pharaoh oflfered up burning incense, and five 
boats set forth with the ark and the priests, accompanied 
by soldiers, a chariot, and two horses. 

The Prince of Bakhten came forth from his city to 
meet the god, accompanied by many soldiers, and pros¬ 
trated himself. 
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“So you have indeed come*" he cried, “You arc 
not hostile to us; the goodwill of the Pharaoh has caused 
you to come hither.” 

Khonsu was then carried into the presence of the 
Princess Bent-rash, who was immei^ately cured of her 
malady. The evil demon was cast out, and it stood 
before the god and said: “Peace be with you, O mighty 
god. The land of Bakhten is your possession, and Its 
people are your slaves. I am your slave also. As you 
desire, I wil] return again to the place whence I came. 
But first let the Prince of Bakhten hold a great feast that 
I may paruke thereof.” 

Khonsu then instructed a priest, saying: “Command 
the Prince of Bakhten to offer up a great sacrifice to the 
evil spirit whom 1 have expelled from his datighter.” 

Great dread fell upon the prince and the army and 
all the people when the sacrifice was offered up to the 
demon by the soldiers. Then amidst great rejoicings 
that spirit of evil took its departure and went to the 
place whence it came, according to the desire of Khonsu, 
" the giver of oracles 

Then the Prince of Bakhten was joyful of heart, and 
he desired that Khonsu should remain in the land. As 
it happened, he kept the image of the god for over three 
years. 

One day the prince lay asleep upon his couch, and 
a vision came to him in a dream. He saw the god rising 
high in the air like a hawk of gold and taking flight 
towards the land of Egypt, He awoke suddenly, trem- 
bling with great fear, and he said: “Surely the god is 

angry with us. I,ct him be placed in the ark and carried 
back to Uas/" 

The prince caused many rich presents to be laid in 
the temple of the god when his image was returned. 
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One of Khonsu's popular names was ^^The Beautiful 
One at Rest”p He was depicted, like the Celtic love 
god Angus, ^‘the ever-young ”, as a handsome youth. 
The upper part of a particularly striking statue of this 
comely deity was found in the ruins of his temple at 
Karnak. 

As a nature god Khonsu was a hawk-headed man, 
crowned with a crescent moon and the solar disk; he 
was a sun god in spring. Like Thothj he was also an 
architect, deviser of plans”, and a “measurerfor 
he measured the months. Both the lunar deities are 
evidently of great anticjuity. The mother-goddess-and- 
son conception is associated with the early belief in the 
female origin of the world and of life. The Great 
Mother” was self-begotten as the Great Father” was 
self-begotten, and the strange Egyptian idea that a god 
became “ husband of his mother” arose from the fusion 
of the conflicting ideas regarding creation^ 

Amcnemhet 1 , the first great ruler who promoted the 
worship of Amon, was also assiduous in doing honour to 
the other influentjal deities. From Tanis in the Delta, 
southward into the heart of Nubia, he has left traces of 
his religious fervour, which had, of course, a diplomatic 
motive. He erected a red granite altar to Osiris at 
sacred Abydos, a temple to Ptah at Memphis; he 
honoured the goddess Bast with monuments at Bubastis, 
and duly adored Amon, of couree, at Thebes* His Ka 
statues were distributed throughout the land, for he was 
the ** son of Ra ”, and had therefore to be worshipped as 
" the god ” — the human incarnation of the solar deity, 

Amenemhct was an active military ruler. Not only 
did he smite the Syrians and the Nubians, but also 
punished the rebellious feudal lords who did not bend 
to his will. New and far-reaching changes were intro- 
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duccd into the s^Btein of locilj as well as central, govcrti- 
meitt. The powers of nome governors were restricted. 
When one was forcibly deposed an ofHcial took his place, 
and the appointment of town rulers and headmen of 
vill^es became once again vested in the Crown. This 
poljcy Was followed by Amenemhet's successors, until 
ultimately the feudal system, which for centuries had 
been a constant menace to the stability of the throne, 
w^ finally extinguished. The priesdy allies of the pro¬ 
vincial nobles were won to the Crown by formal recog¬ 
nition and generous gifts, and all the chief gods, with the 
exception of Ptah, were included in the *‘£iniiJy" of 
Amon-ra. 

Amenemhct gathered about him the most capable 
men in the kingdom. Once again it was possible for 
humble officials to rise to the highest rank. The in- 
dus^ies of the coun^ were fostered, and agriculture 
received special attention, so that harvests became plenti¬ 
ful again and there was abundance of food in Egypt. 

When the king was growing old he selected his son 
Senusert to succeed him. Apparently the choice was 
not pleasing to some of the influential members of the 
royal house. In the “Instruction of Amenemhct**, a 
metrical version of which is given at the end of the next 
chapter, we learn that a harem conspiracy was organized 
to promote the claims of a rival to the throne. A band 
0 Conspirators gained access to the palace through a 
tunnel which had been constructed secretly, and burst 
upon the old monarch as he lay resting after he had 
pamken of his evening meal. He “showed fight” 
although unarmed, and in the parley which ensued was 
emdently successful. It appears to have been accepted 
that the succession of Senusert was inevitable. 

How the conspirators were dealt with we have no 
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means of knowing. It (s possible that the majorit)- of 
them were pardoned, So long as Amenemhct remained 
alive they were safe; but they must have feared the 
vengeance of Senusert, who was a vigorous and warlike 
prince, and eminently worthy to succeed his lather. The 
papyrus story of ^‘The Flight of Senuhet*^ is evidently 
no mere folktale, but a genuine fragment of history. 
It is possible that Senuhet was one of the sons of 
Amenemhct; at any rate he appears to have been com¬ 
promised in the abortive palace conspiracy. When the 
old king died at Memphis, where he appears to have 
resided often cst, a messenger was hurriedly disjratched 
to Senusert, who was engaged leading an army against 
the troublesome Libyans. None of the other princes 
was informed, and Senuhet, who overheard the mes* 
senger informing the new king of his father’s death 
^mediately fled towards Syria. He found that other 
Egy-ptians had taken refuge there. 

After many years had elapsed his whereabouts were 
revealed to King Senusert, who was evidently convinced 
or his innocence. Senuhet was invited to return to 

Egypt, and was welcomed at the palace by his royal 
kinsman. ^ 

Ti^ narrative is of homely and graceful character, 
and affords us more intimate knowle%e of the life of 
the period than can be obtained from tomb inscriptions 
and royd monuments, Senuhet is one of the earliest 
personalities in history. We catch but fleeting glimpses 
of the man Amenemhct m his half-cynical Instruction" 
with Its vague references to a palace revolt. I„ the 
wmplc and direct narrative of the fugitive pHnee, how¬ 
ever, we are confronted by a human being whose emo¬ 
tions we share, and with whom we arc able to enter 
into close sympathy. The latter part of the story has 
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some of the happiest touches. Our old friend rgoices 
because he Is prii^egcd once again to sleep in a comfort¬ 
able bed after lying for long years Irii the desert sand; 
he throws away his foxil rustic dothing and attires himself 
in perfumed Knen, and feels young when his beard is 
shaved off and his baldness is covered by a wig. He 
is provided with a mansion wjiich is decorated anew, 
but what pleases him most is the presence of the children 
who come to visit him. He was fond of children. . . , 
Our interest abides with a man who was buried, as he 
desired to be, after long years of wandering, in the land 
of his birth, some forty centuries ago J 


CHAPTER XVr 
Tale of the Fugitive Prince 

A UbyiB Cimpugs—Dcaib ef Kiny Ajucncmlirt—Ttic Ptluk^i Fligbi 
—Artiq^ Ihc Bcdoumi—An Iw^ui^tlTic QhM—Tht PtintE u hon^tifEd—A 
RiTiJ to Siogl? Cocnhit^Scnnbet TicTortoi»-.E^tUn 

Lme of Cfttiniry—Appeal to PtLAnoh—Prinn retimu Hamq—W«Icorne ii 
ihc Conrt^A Gqldcn Fricfid^An Old Man nude H«pp^. 

SenuheTj son of tht syc^JTiorc j a hdr&ditafy princo 
of Egypt. When war was waged against the Libyans 
he accompanied the royal army^ which was commatidod 
by ^nusert* the choKti heir of the great Amenemhet, 
As it fell, the old king died suddenly on the seventh 
day of the second month of Shait. Like the Horus 
hawk he flew towards the son. Then there was great 
mourning in the palace; the gates were shut and sealed 
and noblemen prostrated themselves outside; silence felt 
upon the city. 

The campaign was being conducted with much 
success. Many prisoners were taken and large herds 
of cattle were captured. The enemy were scattered in 
flight. 

Now the nobles who were in possession of the palace 
took counsel together, and they dispatched a trusted 
messenger to Prince Senusert, so that he might be secretly 
informed of the death of his royal father. Alt the king’s 
sons were with the army, but none of them were called 
when the messenger arrived. The messenger spoke unto 
no man of what had betaUen save Senusert alone. 

Now it chanced that Senuhet was concealed nigh to 
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the new king when the secret tidings were brought to 
him. ^ He heard the words which the messenger spoke, 
and immcdiateljT he was stricken with fear; his heart 
shook and his limbs trembled. But he retained his 
presence of mind. His first thought was for his own 
safety; so he crept softly away until he found a safe 
hiding place. He waited until the new king and the 
messci^er walked on together, and they passed very 
close to him as he lay concealed in a thicket.^ 

No sooner had they gone out of hearing than Senuhet 
h^tened to escape from the land of Egypt. He made 
his way southward, wondering greatly as he went if civil 
war had broken out. When night was fiir spent he lay 
down in an open field and slept there. In the morning 
he hastened along the highway and overtook a man who 
showed signs of fear. The day passed, and at eventide 
he crossed the river on a raft to a place where there were 
^a^ies. He was then in the region of the goddess 
Hint of the Red Mountains, and he turned northward. 
On reaching a frontier fortress, which had been built 
to repel the raiding Bedouin archers, he concealed himself 
lest he should be observed by the sentinels. 

As soon as it grew dark he continued his journey. 
He travelled all night long, and when dawn broke he 
r^ched the Qumor valley-His strength was weU- 

,™ *°'^«red by thirst; his tongue was 
parchM and his throat was swollen. Greatly he suflerecL 

death . Yet he struggled on m his despair, and suddenly 

r of a man’s voice and 

the sw£ct lowing of cows. 

He lad OTiyed among the Bed™. One of them 

spoke to him kindly, and firat gave him water to drink 

» Ko rtutaq i, pt™ j, thr ,t«, f„ v<njliet‘h .oAitu 
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and then some boiled milk. The man was a chief, and 
he perceived that Senuhet was an Egyptian of high rank. 
He showed him much kindness, and when the fugitive 
was able to resume his journey the Bedouin gave him safe 
conduct to the neat camp. So from camp to camp 
Senuhet made his way until he reached the land of the 
Edomites, and then he felt safe there. 

About a year went past, and then Amuanlshi, chief 
®f Upper Tonu, sent a messenger to Senuhet, saying: 

Come and reside with me and heiir the language of 
Egypt spoken,” 

There were other Egyptians in the land of Edom, 
and they had praised the prince highly, so that the chief 
desired greatly to see him. 

Amuantshi spoke to Senuhet, saying: ** Now tell me 
frankly why you have fled to these parts. Is it because 
someone has died in the royal palace? Something ap¬ 
pears to have happened of which I am not aware.'* 

Senuhet made evasive answer: “1 certainly fled 
hither from the country of the Libyans, but not because 
I did anything wrong. I never spoke or acted treason- 
ably, nor have 1 listened to treason. No magistrate has 
received information regarding me. I really can give no 
explanation why I came here. It seems as if ] obeyed 
the will of King Amenemhct, whom I served fiiithfollv 
and well.” ^ 

The Bedouin chief praised the great king of Egypt, 
and said that his name was dreaded as greatly as that of 
Sekhet, the lioness goddess, in the time of femine. 

Senuhet again spoke, saying; ** Know now that the 
son of Amenernhet sits on the throne. He is a just 
and tactful prince, an excellent swordsman, and a brave 
warrior who has never yet met his equal. He sweeps 
the barbarians from his path; he hurls himself upon 
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robber? ; he crushes heads and strikes down those who 
oppose him, for he is indeed a valiant hero without fear. 
He is also a swjfi runner when pursuing his foes, and he 
smites them with the (daws of a lion, for they cannot 
escape him. Senusert rejoices in the midst of the fray, 
and none can withstand him. To his friends he is the 
essence of courtesy, and he is much loved throughout 
the land; all his subject? obey him gladly. Although he 
extends his southern frontier he has no desire to invade 
the land of the Bedouins. If it happens, however, that 
he should come hither, tell him that 1 dwell amongst ye.” 

The chief heard, and then said: *‘My desire is that 
Egypt may flourish and have peace. As for yourself, 
you will receive my hospitality so long as you please to 
reside here," 

Then Senuhet was given for wife the eldest daughter 
of the chief of Upper Tonu. He was also allowed to 
select for himself a portion of land in that excellent 
country which is called Aia. There was abundance of 
grapes and figs; wine was more pleotifo] than water; the 
land flowed with milk and honey; olives were numerous 
and there were large supplies of corn and wheat, and 
many cattle of every kind. 

The chief honoured Senuhet greatly and made him 
a prince In the land so that he was a ruler of a tribe. 
Each day the Egyptian fared sumptuously on cooked 
flesh and roasted fowl and on the game he caught, or 
which was brought to him, or was captured by his dogs, 
and he ever had bread and wine. His servants made 
butter and gave him boiled milk of every kind as he 
desired. 

Many years went past. Children were born to him 
and they grew strong, and, in time, each ruled over a 
tribe. When traveller? were going past, they turned 
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aside to visit Senuhet, because he showed great hospU 
talityj he gave refreshment to those who were weary; 
and if it chanced that a stranger was plundered^ he 
chastised the wrongdoers; he restored the stolen goods 
and gave the man safe conduct* 

Senuhet commanded the Bedouins who fought against 
invadcrSj for the chief of Upper Tonu had made him 
general of the army. Many and great were the suc¬ 
cesses he achieved. He captured prisoners and cattle 
and returned with large numbers of slaves. In battle 
he fought with much courage with his sword and his 
bow; he displayed great cunning on the march and in 
the manner in which he arranged the plan of battle. 
The chief ot Tonu loved him dearly when he per¬ 
ceived how powerful he had become, and elevated 
Senuhet to still higher rank. 

There was a mighty hero in Tonu who had achieved 
much renown, and he was jealous of the Egyptian. The 
man had no other rival in the land; he had skin all 
who dared to stand up against him. He was brave 
and he was bold, and he said: ** I must needs combat 
with Senuhet. He has not yet met me," 

The warrior desired to slay the Egyptian and win for 
himself the land and ^tde which he possessed* 

When the challenge was received, the chief of 
Tonu was much concerned, and spoke to Senuhet, who 
said: 

“ I know not this fellow. He is not of my rank 
and I do not associate with his kind. Nor have 1 evei 
done him any wrong. If he is a thief who desires to 
obtain my goodSj be had better be carefii] of how he 
behaves himself* Does^ he think I am a steer and that 
he is the bull of war? If he desires to fight with me, 
ict him have the opportunity* As it is his will, so let 
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It be. Will the god forget me? Whatever happens 
will happen as the god desires,” 

Having spoken thus, Senubct retired to his tent 
and rested himself. Then he prepared his bow and 
made ready his arrows^ and he saw that his arms were 
polished. 

When dawn came, the people assembled round the 
place of cornbat. They were there in large numbers; 
many had travelled from remote parts to watch the duel. 
All the subjects of the chief of Tonu desired greatly that 
Senuhet should be the victor. But they feared for him. 
Women cried "Ahl” when they saw the challenging 
hero, and the men said one to another: “Can any man 
prevail over this warrior? See, he carries a shield and 
a lance and a battleaxe, and he has many javelins.** 

Senuhet came forth. He pretended to attack, and 
his adversary first threw the javdins; but the Egyptian 
turned them aside with his shield, and they fell harm¬ 
lessly to the ground. The warrior then swung his 
battleaxe; but Senuhet drew his bow and shot a swift 
arrow. His aim was sure, for it pierced his opponent's 
neck so that he gave forth a loud cry and fell forward 
Upon his ftce, Senuhet seized the lance, and, having 
thrust it through the warrior’s body, he raised the shout 
of victory. 

Then all the people rejoiced together, and Senuhet 
g^vc thanks to Meiitu, the war god of Thebes, as did 
also the foUowers of the slain hero, for he had oppressed 
them greatly. The Chief Ruler of Tonu embraced the 
victorious prince with ghd heart. 

Senuhet took possession of all the goods and cattle 
which the boastful wamor had owned, and destroyed 
his house. So he grew richer as time went on. But old 
age was coming over Mm. In Ms heart he desired 
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greatly to return to Egypt and to be buried there. 

His thoughts dwelt on this matter and he resolved to 
make appeal unto King Senusert. Then he drew up a 
petition and dispatched it in the care of a trusted mes¬ 
senger to the royal palace. Addressing His Majesty, 
“the servant of Horus” and “Son of the Sun‘\ 
Senuhet wrote;— 

I have reposed my feitb in the god^ !q 1 he has not failed 
me. ^ ^ . AlEhough I Hed awa^ from Egypt my name is still of 
good repute in the palace. I was hungry when I fled and now 
1 supply food unto others^ I was naked when [ Bed and now t 
am clad in fine Linen ; I was a wanderer and now I have many 
followers^ I had no riches when I fled and now possess land and 
a dwelling* * . * 1 entreat of Your Majesty to permit me to 
sojourn once again in the place of my birth which 1 love dearly 
50 that when 1 die my body may be embalmed and laid in a tomb 
in my native Land. I, who am a fugitive, entreat you now to 
permiE me to return home» » . * Unto the god I have given 
ofierings so that tny desire may be fiilfiUed, for my heart is full 
of regret—I who took flight to a foreign country» 

May Your Majesty grant my request to visit once again my 
native land so that 1 may L>e your favoured subject. I humbly 
salute the queen. It h my dcs\tc to see her once again and also 
the children so that life may be renewed in my blood, Alas I I 
am growing oLd^ my strength is diminishing ^ mine eyea are dim; 
1 totter when 1 walk and my heart is feeble. Well, 1 know that 
death is at hand, Tlie day of my burial is not far off. . * - Ere 
I die, may 1 gazrC upon the queen and hear her talk atiout her 
children so that my heart may be made happy until the end. 

King Sen user t read the petition which Senuhet had 
sent unto him and wa^ graciously pleaded to grant hi$ 
request* He sent presents to his fugitive subject, and 
messages from the princes, his royal sons, accompanied 
His Majesty^s letter, which declared; 

These are the words of the King. . . - What did you do* 
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Of what has been done ogainsc jrou, that jou Hed away (o a 
oreign countryf What went wrong? I know that you never 
calumniated me, but although your words may have been mis¬ 
represented, you did not speak next time in the gatheruig of the 
lords even when ailed upon. . . . Do not let this matter be 
remembered any longer. See^ too, that you do not change your 
mind aga.En. . , , As for the qureUi she is well and rcccEvcs every- 
thing she desires. She is in the midst of her diildren. ... 

Leave all your possessions, and when you return iicre you 
may reside in the palace. You will be my closest friend. Do 
not forget that you are growing older each day noW} that the 
swenph of your body is dimintshing and thit your thoughts 
well upon the tomb. You will be given seemly burial^ you 
Will be embalmed i mourners wiU wail at your funeral { you will 
be given a gilded mummy case which will be covered with a 
cypress ranopy and drawn by ojten; the funeral hymn will be 
sung and the fimeral dance will be danced; mourners will kneel 
at your tomb crying with a bud voice so that offirrines may be 
pven unto you. La 1 aU shall be as 1 prom^. Sacrifices wiU 
be made at the door of your tomb; a pyramid will be erected 
and you will he among princes. . . . You must not die in a 
foreign country. You arc not to be buried by Bedouirw in a sheei^ 
stin. i be mourners of your own country will smite the ground 
and mourn for you when you are laid in your pyramid. 

When Senuhet received this grudous message he was 
overcome wth joy and wept; he threw himself ppon the 
sand and lay there. Then he leapt up and cri^ outt 

un&ithful subject who fled from his native land unto a 
Wtilc counter ? Great mercy is shown unto me this 
day 1 ^ delivered from the fear of death." 

Senuhet sent an answer unto the king saying: 

thusT''““ ^ ^ fevour me 

thm. , , . If Your Majesty will summon two princes who know 

wha, ocwrrcd they w.U relate aU that came to pass. . 1™ 

not my des,re to flee from Egypt. 1 fled as in^rcai;,* J 
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was ngt fbUowed, 1 had not heard oT any rebellious inovement^ 
nor did any magistrate receive my name. . , , I fled as ff I had 
been ordered to flee by His Majesty. , , , As you have coot 
manded, I will leave my riches behind me, and those who are 
tny heirs here will inherit them. . . . May Ypiir Majesty have 
eternal life. 

When he had written this to His Majesty, Senuhet 
gave a great feast and he divided his wealth among his 
children, Hb eldest son became the leader of the tribe, 
and he received the land and the corn fields, the cattle 
and the fruit trees, in that pleasant place. Then Senuhet 
turned his fece towards the land of Egypt. He was met 
on the frontier by the officer who commanded the fort, 
who sent tidings to the palace of Senuhet's approach. 
A boat laden with presents went to meet him, and the 
fugitive spoke to all the men who were in it as if he 
were of their own rank, for his heart was glad, 

A night went past, and when the land grew bright 
again he drew nigh to the palace. Four men came forth 
to conduct him, and the children waited his coming in 
the courtyard as did also the nobles who led him before 
the king. 

His Majesty sat upon his high throne in the great 
hall which is adorned with silver and gold. Senuhet 
prostrated himself. The king did not at first recogni^te 
him, yet he spoke kindly words j but the poor frigitive 
was unable to make answer; he grew ^nt; his eyes 
were blinded and his limbs were without strength; it 
seemed as if he were about to die. 

The king said i “ Help him to rise up so that we 
may converse one with another," 

The courtiers lifted Senuhet, and His Majesty said: 
“ So you have returned again. ] perceive that in skulk¬ 
ing about in foreign lands and playing the fingifrve in 
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the desert you have worn yourself out. You have grown 
old^ Senuhet. ... But why do you not speak? Have 
you become deceitful like the ^^dourn. Declare your 
name. What causes you to feel afraid?" 

Senuhet found his tongue and said: I am unnerved, 
Your Majesty. I have naught to answer for. I have not 
done that which deserves the punishment of the god, 

I am faint, and my heart has grown weak, as when I fled. 
. . . Once again I stand before Your Majesty; my life js 
in your hands; do with me according to your will." 

As he spoke, the royal children entered the great hall, 
and His Majesty said to the queeni 

*'This is Senuhet, Look at him. He has come like 
a desert dweller in the attire of a Bedouin.” 

The queen uttered a cry of astonishment, and the 
children laughed, saying: “ Surely it is not him. Your 
Majesty?" 

The king said: **Yes, it is Senuhet," 

Then the royal children decked themselves with 
jewels and sang before the king, each tinkling a sweet 
sistoum. They praised His Majesty and called upon the 
go s to give him health and strength and prosperity, and 
they pleaded for Senuhet, so that royal favours might be 
conferred upon him. 

Mighty thy words and swift thy will I 

Then bless ihy servant in thy sight_ 

With air of life his nostrils fill, 

Who from his native land took flight. 

Thy presence fills the land with fear; 

Then marvel not he Red away— 

All cheeks grow pale when thou art near; 

All eyes are stricken with dismay. 

The king said: "Senuhet must not tremble m my 
presence, for he will be a golden friend and chief among 
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the courtiers. Tiike him hence that he may be attired as 
befits his rank.’* 

Then Senuhet was conducted to the inner chamber^ 
and the children shook hands with him. He was given 
apartments in the house of a prince^ the son of the king, 
in which he obtained dainties to eat. There he could 
sit in a cool chamber; there he could eat refreshing fruit; 
there he could attire himself in royal garments and anoint 
his body with perfumes; and there courtieis waited to con¬ 
verse with him and servants to obey his will. 

He grew young again. His beard was shaved off, 
and his baldness was covered with a wig. The smell 
of the desert left him when his rustic garments were 
thrown away, and he was dressed in linen garments and 
anointed with perfumed oil. Once again he lay upon a 
bed-—he who had left the sandy desert to those accus¬ 
tomed to It. 

In time Senuhet was provided with a house in which 
a courtier had dwelt, when it had been repaired and 
decorated. He was happy there, and his heart was made 
glad by the children who visited him. The royal children 
were continually about his house. 

King Senusert caused a pyramid to be erected for 
Senuhet; his statue was also carved at His Majesty's com¬ 
mand, and it was decorated with gold, 

“ It was for no ordinary man,*’ adds the scribe, who 
tells us that he copied the story faithfully, ” that the king 
did aU these things. Senuhet was honoured greatly by 
His Majesty until the day of his death.*’ 
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The Instrucrion of Amencmhec 

Be thou in splendour like the god, my son , 
Hwken and hear my words, if thou wouldst reien 
In n#gypt and be niler of tbt vvorld, 

JjtccUijig in thy greatness. . . , Live apart 
in scefn sedusjoiii Ibr tht people heed 
Thd man who makes them tremble; mingle not 
AJonc amoDg them; have no bosom friendL 

Nor tntiraaie, nor favourite in thy train_ 

These serve no goodly purpose^ 


.. Xerc CQ steep 

1 hou best down, prepare to guard tby life_ 

A mail is friendless in the hour of trial. 

1 to the needy gave, the orphan nourished.' " 

Lsteemed alike the lowly and the great; 

But he who aie my bread made insurfection, 

And ^ose my hands raised up, occasion seized 

Rchelhon to cream. . . , They went about 

Ali uniformed in garnicnts that I gave 

jW deemed me but a shadow, , . . Those who shared 

My for anointment, rose betimes 

And broke into my haroiiL 

P , ,. Through the land 

Beholden are my statues, and men laud 

eacc^phVh^ ... yet I made 

A ^e heroic that hath ne'er been tolZ 
And tnumphed in a conflict no man saw. 

S^ly these yearned for bondage when they smote 
The king who set them fret l 

Of „o .»il i, Itb.,,, „ ™ ”f 

Grown blind to their good fortune. 


Ac eve and darkness fell. 


i had dined 
I sought to rest 
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For I W8S weary. On my bed I lay 

And gave my thoughts release, and so 1 slept . . . 

The rebels 'gan to whisper and take anas 
With treachcraua intent , , . 1 woke and heard 
And like the desert serpent watted there 
All diotionJess but watchful. 


Then I ^rang 

To fight and T alont , , , A warrior fell. 

And Lol he was the captain of my guard. 

Ahl had I but his weapons in that hour 

1 should have scattered all the lebel band_ 

Migh^ my blows and swifti ... but h^ alasi 
Was like a coward there. . . , Nor in the dart, 

And unprepared, could I achieve renown. 

Hateful their purpose! ... I was put to shame. 
Thou wen not tiigh to save. . . . Announced I then 
That thou didst reign, and I had left the throne. 

And gave commands aewrding to thy will. . , , 

Ah J as they feared me not, 't was well to speak 
With courtesy before them. . . . Would I could 
Forget the weakness of my underlings! 

My son, Senusert, say—Are women wont 
To plot agamst their lords? l>oI mine have reared 
A brood of traitors, and assembled round 
A rebel band forsworn. They did deceive 
My servants with command to pierce the ground 
For speedy entry. 


Yet to me from birth 
Misfortune bath a stranger been. I ne'er 
Have met mine equal among valiant men. , , 

Lol I have set in order all the huid. 

From £lephantind adown the Nile 
1 swept in triumph: so my feet have crott 
The outposts of my kingdom. . . . Mighty deeds 
Must now be measured by the deeds I *ve done. 
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I loved the corn god. « * * I have grown the grain 
In every golden valley where the Nile 
Entreated me; none hungered in mj day^ 

None thir^ted^ *^id all men were well concent^ — ■ 
They praised met saying: ** Wise are hb commands 

I fought the lion and the crocqdilet 
I smote the dusky Nubians, and put 
The Asian dogs lo flight. 


Mine house I butlL 
Gotd-dccked with suEttre cciLijigSt and i(s walls 
Have deep foundations; doors of copper are^ 

The bolts of bronze, . * « It shall endure idL time^ 

Eternity regards it with dtsmayl 
I know each mcasurcxtient, O Lord of All! 

Men c^me to sec its beauties,, and I heard 
In silence while they praised it. No man knew 
The treasure that it lacked* * * * I wanted thee, 

My son, Senusert. * . . Health and strength be thine! 

1 lean upon thee, O my heart's delight^ 

For thee I look on all things. , , . Spints sang 
In that glad hour when thou wert born to me. 

All things I %e done, now know, were done for thee; 

For ihce must 1 complete what 1 beg^ 

Until the end draws nigb* * * , O be my heart 
The isle of thy desire* * , . The white crown now 
Is given thee, O wise son of the god—^ 

111 hymn thy praises in the bark of Ha. , , . 

Thy kingdom at Creaiion was. *Tk thine 
As it was mine^how mighty were my deedsl 
Rear thou thy statues and adorn thy tomb, . * , 

I Struck thy rival down* , . * *T would not be wise 
To leave him nigh thee* * . , Health and strength be thinet 
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Egypt’s Golden Age 

A Leader qf M«l— GImiHJ Prophecy—Agfl<!ii It elf? flounihk#— The 
Chief Ttmurer and hit Auditon^—Oimi Imgataon £che:ni«_LlJce Meeru 
fannttJ—Military ExpeditioRi—A Murdered Kin^—Distarfeiag Race Mqve- 
tncuii—Fmt MenUjon of Hlttita—Ahnham in Egypt^yria iotaded—The 
Labyrinih—Like Mazy Cntan Palies—FalJ of fCnoMt^Bronae tn Egypt- 
Copper a&d Inaa—^Trade in Tin —The Britifh Mind^Spiral Ornamcct in 
Egypt and Euiupe. 

Th£ Twelfth Dynastjr, which embraces about two cen¬ 
turies^ was a period of industrial and intellectual activity, 
and is appropriately called ‘*The Golden Age of Egypt”. 
It was ushered in, as we have seen, by Amcnemhet I, 
whose name signifies "Amon leads”. The king was, 
in a true sense, a leader of men; he displayed great 
military and administrative genius, and proved to be a 
saviour of the people. He rose to power at a time 
when a great crisis was approaching. The kingdom had 
grown weak as a result of prolonged internal dissensions, 
and its very existence as a separate power was being 
threatened by invaders on the northern and southern 
frontiers. The hour had come, and with it the man. 

Amcncmhet subdued the Nubians, who were as war* 
like and aggressive as the modern Sudanese; he cleared 
the eastern Delta of hordes of Asiatics, attracted thither 
by the prospects of plunder and the acquisition of desir¬ 
able territory, and he reduced by shattering blows the 
growing power of the Libyans. His administrative reforms 
were beneficial to the great mass of the people, for the 
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establishment of a strong central government protected 
them from brigandage and periodic visitations of devastat¬ 
ing famines. Agriculture was promoted, and the revival 
of trade ensured a more equitable distribution of wealth. 
As the influence of the feudal lords declined, it became 
possible for capable men of humble rank to attain hi^h 
oflicial positions. 

In a striking literary production of the age, a pro¬ 
phetic scribe, named Apura, stands before his king, 
uttering grave warnings of approaching national disaster. 
He pictures Egypt in the throes of revolutionj brothers 
contend against brothers; men cease to till the soil. The 
prophet exclaims; 

In vain will the Nile rise in fiend, for the land will lie 
barren. Men who were wont to plou^ will say: “What is the 
good of it? We know what is coming.** No children will be 
born in Egypi. Poor people will seize upon treasuie^ A man 
hitherto unable to purchase sandals will obtain possession of much 
grain. Diseases will decimate all clases; a terrible plague will 
smite the land;; there wilt be war and much shedding of blood. 
Rich men will sorrow and poor men will Laugh. All the ciites 
will desire to throw off the yoke of their rulers. , , , Slaves will 
plunder their masiers, and their wives will be decked with Ene 
^wcllcry. Royal ladies will be driven from their homes; they 
will sit in the dust, waiting: “Ohi that we had bread to eat.” 

Thus, he decliircd, Egypt would suffer from the 
Conquest of Evil. But a more terrible conquest would 
immediately foUow. Suddenly foreigners would enter 
the land to set up barbarous rule. Then all classes of 
Egyptians would endure great afflictions. 

Having drawn this dark and terrible picture, the 
prophet foretells that a great deliverer is to arise. He 
will “cool the fire of oppression'' and will be called 
“The Shepherd of his People”, He will gather to- 
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gcther his wandering flocks; he will smite the wrong¬ 
doer; he will stir up enthusiasm in the hearts of the 
men of Egypt and become their leader. “ May he 
indeed be their deliverer exclaims the scribe, ** Where 
is he to be found? Is he already here, waiting among 
the people?" 

It Is possible that at this period contemporary 
historical events were narrated in the prophetic manner, 
and that the scribe was eulogizing the reigning Pharaoh 
and justifying his reforms. In the “Instruction of 
Amcnemhet" the old king reflects with astonishment 
that those he set free should rise up against hiiri. A 
more literal rendering of his remark Is: He struggles 
for an ox that Is bound who hath no memory of yester¬ 
day"* Amenemhet had set the people free^ and those 
who had received benefits showed that they f^led to 
appreciate them by espousing the cause of their old 
oppressors* Was it their desire to become serfs again ? 

The condition of the past is reflected in the tomb 
inscription of one of the nome lords whose family owed 
its rise to its loyalty to the monarch* He boasts that 
every available piece of land under his jurisdiction was 
thoroughly cultivated* He protected the lives of the 
people. None starved, for he saw that aU received food* 
A widow was treated in the same manner as a woman 
whose husband was alive, and when relief was given the 
poor received the same treatment as the powerful- Lord 
Kitchener has recently commented upon the financial 
embarrassments of the present-day fdlahin of Egypt* 
Apparently the problem is one of long standitig, for this 
governor — Amcni of the Gazelle nome — states that 
when the river rose high, and there was an abundance 
of produce, he “did not oppress the peasant because of 
his arrears 
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It was the duty of the Chief Treasurer to see that the 
various nomes were administered In such a manner that 
they yielded adequate surpluses. A sinking fund” was 
instituted for bad years, and relief was given in those 
localities where harvests were Insufiicient. The problem 
of irrigation received constant attention, and it became 
customary to measure the rise of the Nile on the rocks 
of the second cataract. The statistics thus obtained made 
possible the calculation of the probable yield of grain, so 
that the assessments might be fixed in the early part of 
each year. The royal auditors were constantly engaged 
throughout the land “taking stock" and checking the 
transactions of who collected taxes “in kind", and 
references are made to their operations In tomb In^ 
scriptions. Their returns were lodged in the office of 
the Chief Treasurer at Memphis, who was ever in a 
position to advise the Pharaoh regarding the develop^ 
ment of a particular district, and, in times of distress, to 
know where to find supplies to relieve the needy. 

During the reign of Amenemhet HI, the sixth 
monarch of the Djmasty, a great water storage and 
irrigation scheme was successfully carried out. The 
possibilities of the swampy Fayum had been recognized 
by certain rulers. King Den, of the First Dynasty, 
began the work of reclamation there, and some of his 
successors continued to deal with the problem. Amenem- 
het’s operations were conducted on a grand scale, The 
famous Lake Mceris was formed by the erection of a 
reclaiming wall which extended for nearly thirty miles. 
It was connected with the Nile by a broad canal, and 
its lai^t circumference was 150 miles, while its area 
was about 750 square miles. It served the same purpose 
as the Assouan dam of the present day, but of course 
benefited only the province of the Fajmm and the district 
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below it Strabo, writing long ceiituries after it was con- 
strwcted, said: ^*The Lake Mocris, by magnitude and 
depthj is able to sustain the superabundance of water 
which flows into it when the river rises^ without overflow¬ 
ing the inhabited and cultivated parts of the country* 
When the river fiills the lake distributes the excess of 
water through its canal, and both the lake and the canal 
retain a remainder which is used for irrigation* * * * 
There are locks on both mouths of the canalj and the 
engineers use these to store up and distribute the 
water/' 

When the scheme was completed the area of land 
reclaimed embraced, according to Major R. Brown, 
RX., about 27^000 acres. He has calculated that a 
sufficient quantity of water was conserved to double the 
flow of the Nile during the period between April and 
July, when it is very low. The extension of the culti- 
Vnitable area increased greatly the drawings of the Chief 
Treasurer* Pharaoh, in a generous moment, being, no 
doubt, well pleased with the success of the scheme, 
made over the revenue from the fishing rights of the 
lake to his queen, so that she might provide luxurious 
attire and jewellery for herself and her train. 

Senusert I, the friend of Senuhet, was an able and 
vigorous ruler. During his reign of about forty years 
he appears to have engaged himself mainly in carrying 
out the policy inaugurated by his father* The results 
were eminently satisfactory. Peace was maintained with 
a firm hand on the northern frontier, and the Libyans 
were kept at bay. He found it necessary, however, to 
lead in person a strong army into Nubia* There does 
not appear to have been much fighting, for in the tomb 
of his general, the favoured Ameni, it Is recorded that 
the losses were msignilicant. Apparently the most not- 
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able event of the ounpaiign was the capture of an ele¬ 
phant. Other expeditions followed, the last being in 
the year before the king's death. The Nubians never 
ceased to give trouble. 

Scnusert restricted at every opportunity the powders 
of the feudal lords, and pursued the diplomatic policy 
of conciliating the various religious cults. He erected 
a great temple at Heliopolis, and its site is marked to¬ 
day by a stately obelisk which bears his name. He also 
repaired or extended temples at Coptos, Abydos, Hiera- 
konpolis, and Karnak, and his monuments were judi¬ 
ciously distributed throughout the land. 

Two years before his death Senusert appointed as 
regent his son, who became the second Amenemhet. 
After reigning for thirty years, Amenemhet II lost his 
life, according to Manetho, in a palace revolution, 
Senusert II, who followed, appears to have resided chiefly 
at Illahun, a town which is of special interest to us, 
because a plan of it was discovered by Petrie in the royal 
tomb. We are not impressed by the accommodation 
provided for the great mass of the inhabitants. The 
workers resided in narrow slums. Many of the living 
rooms in the blocks run one into another, so that there 
could not have been either great comfort or much 
privacy. 

A new type of face begins to appear in the royal 
house, as is shown by the smaller scidpture work of the 
time. This matter will be dealt with in the next chapter. 
Nomadic tribes were also settling in Egypt. In the 
well-known Beni-hassan tomb of the loyal nome governor 
Khndmiihotcp the god KhnUm^i is satisfled'*) appears 
an interesting and signlflcant wall painting of a company 
of Semites, who arc presenting gifts of perfumes to the 
Pharaoh, They are accompanied by their wives and 
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famili es, as if they desired to become faithful subjects 
in the land of prosperity and good government. 

Syria at this period was in a state of constant unrest. 
Great race movements were in progress over a consider¬ 
able area in Asia and Europe, These were caused by 
one of those periodic waves of migration from Arabia, 
the southward and westward pressure of hill tribes in 
middle Asia, and by the aggressive tendencies of the 
Hittites. The earliest mention of the latter is made in 
the reign of Amenemhet I. Their seat of power was 
at Boghaz-Koi in Asia Minor, and they were raiding 
Mesopotamia and gradually pressing down through nor¬ 
thern Syria. The smaller tribes were displaced by the 
larger, and migrations by propulsion were, in consequence, 
frequent and general. Many privations were endured 
by the scattered people, and of course agricultural opera¬ 
tions must have been completely suspended in some 
districts. 

About this time Abraham sojourned in Egypt, because 
*‘thc famine was grievous in the land*' (Canaan). Alter 
he returned he purchased from Ephron, the Hittite, the 
cave of Machpelah, in which to bury his dead. This 
landowner was evidently a pioneer settler from Asia 
Minor. He was fiien^y to the patriarch, whom he 
addressed as '*a mighty prince among us’‘. The 
Hittites may have penetrated Canaan as far south as 
Jerusalem, 

Owing to the unrest on his northern frontier 
Senusert 111 found it necessary to Invade Syria, A stela 
of his has been found at Gezer. It Is recorded at Abydos 
that a battle was fought in which the Asiatics were 
defeated, and Sebek-khu, an Egyptian dignitary, to 
whom we are indebted for this scrap of interesting 
history, boasts of the gifts he received from the Pharaoh 
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for his bravery on the field. Nubia was also giving 
trouble again during this reign. A vigorous campaign 
against the restless warrion resulted in the extension of 
the Egyptian frontier to the third cataract. Two great 
forts were afterwards erected and garrisoned. It was 
also decreed that no ti^;roes with cattle or merchandise 
should pass northward by land or water beyond a certain 
point. Traders were followed by colonists, and then 
fighting men desired to take forcible possession of terri’ 
tory. A second campaign was conducted against the 
dusky tribes eight years after the first, and three years 
later there was another. The flesh pots of Egypt were 
attracting all sorts and conditions of peoples. 

The interests of the next king, Amenemhet III, were 
centred chiefly in the where he saw completed 

the great Lake Moeris scheme. His reign, which Lasted 
for nearly half a century, was peaceful and prosperous. 
He was one of the great Pharaohs of Egypt, Under 
his jurisdiction the country developed rapidly, commerce 
increased, and the industries were fostered. Instead of 
sending periodic expeditions to Sinai for copper and 
turquoise, as had been the custom hitherto, he established 
a colony there. A reservoir was constructed and a 
temple built to the goddess Hathor. The colonists 
suffered greatly from the heat during the summer 
months. A nobleman recorded on a stela the hardships 
endured by a pioneer expedition which visited the mines 
at an earlier date than usual, before permanent settlement 
was effected in that tropical land. *'The mountains are 
hot,” he says, “ and the rocks brand the body.” He 
endured bis hardships with exemplary fortitude, and ex¬ 
pressed the hope that others would similarly show their 
readiness to obey royal commands, 

U was a building age, and Amenemhet honoured the 
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gods and at the same time humoured the growing com¬ 
munities of priests by- erecting and enlarging temples. 
He gave special recognition to Osiris at sacred Abydos, 
where many Egyptians of all ranks continued to seek 
sepulture j to Amon^ the family deity at Karnak; and to 
Her-shef at Heracleopobs. Ptah, the god of the artisans, 
appears to have been neglected, which seems to indicate 
that he had absorbed, or was absorbed by, Her-shef, 
whom he so closely resembles. 

This Amencmhet is credited with having erected the 
great Labyrinth in the vidnity of Lake Mmris. The 
mosque-building Arabs must have used it as a quarry, 
for no trace of it remains* It appears to have been an 
immense temple, with apartments for each of the Egyp¬ 
tian gods, “All the works of Greece*', declared Hero¬ 
dotus, arc inferior to it, both in regard to workmanship 
and cost,'* The Greek historian was of opinion that it 
surpassed even the Pyramids. There were twelve covered 
courts with entrances opposite to each other—six to the 
north and six to the south, and the whole was enclosed 
by a wall. Of the three thousand apartments half were 
underground. “The numerous winding passages through 
the various courts”, Herodotus wrote, “aroused my 
warmest admiration. 1 passed from smalt apartments 
to spacious halls, and from these to magnificent courts, 
almost without end. Walls and ceilings were of marble, 
the former being sculptured and painted, and pillars of 
polished marble surrounded the courts. At the end of 
the labyrinth stood Pharaoh's Pyiamld, with figures 
of animals carved upon its casement. “No stranger”, 
Strabo informs us, could find his way in or out of this 
building without a guide.” The brick pyramids of the 
Twelfth Dynasty were also constructed with winding pas¬ 
sages to baffle the tomb robbers; but they were “jerry 
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built”, compared with those of the Khufu type, and 
survive to us in various stages of decay. 

The idea of a labyrinth may have come from Crete. 
The palaces of the island kingdom were of mazy char- 
^cter, and the earliest at Knossos and Phaestos were 
erected In the First Middle Mlnoan period, which is 
parallel with the Eleventh Egyptian Dynasty. Their 
fame must have reached the Nile valley, for the influence 
of the island kingdom's architecture is traceable in the 
construction of Mentuhotep's complicated temple at Dcr 
cl Bahari. A people who appear to have been “broad¬ 
headed " mountaineers invaded Crete at the close of its 
Second Middle Minoan period, which Is parallel with the 
Twelfth Egj^tian Dynasty. Their success culminated in 
the destruction of the earlier palace of Knossos. At a 
later age, when a similar invasion occurred, large numbers 
of Cretans fled to Asia Minor, and it is possible that in 
the time of Amenemhet 111 many of the island refugees 
settled in the Nile valley. If these included architects 
and skilled artisans, they must have received most hospit- 
able welcome- 

Egypt, we know, was at this period in dose touch 
with Crete. The numerous relics of the Twelfth Dynasty 
which have been found in the palace ruins of the island 
show how free and continuous was the sea trade between 
the two kingdoms. No doubt it was greatly stimulated 
by the Egyptian demand for tin. We find that bronze 
CRITIC into more general use during the Twelfth Dyo^ty 
than had previously been the case. In Old-Kingdom 
times tools were made chiefly of copper, and occasionally 
of Iron, The latter was called “The Metal of Heaven”, 
and is referred to in the Pyramid texts of King Unas, 
if it was obtained originally from meteorites, as has been 
suggested, we can understand why, in ngj-pt as elsewhere, 
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It was supposed to possess magical qualities. It does not 
seem to have been excavated in great quantities by the 
early Egyptians; the difficulty of smelting it must have 
been great, owing to the scarcity of timber. 

Copper was used in the late pre-Dynastic period, 
when expeditions from the southern kingdom began to 
visit the mines of the Sinaitic peninsula. The Delta 
people may have also obtained It from Cyprus, where 
the earliest weapons and pottery resemble Egyptian forms. 
At the close of the Third Dynasty bronze was introduced 
or manufactured; the bronze **rod of Medum” was found 
deeply embedded in the fillings of a mastaba associated 
with the pyramid of King Sneferu. A bronze socketed 
hoe of the Sixth Dynasty bears resemblances to examples 
from CjTjrus and South Russia preserved in the British 
Museum. Trade with the copper Island did not assume 
any dimensions, however, until the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
and the Cypriote weapons which were imported into the 
Nile valley before that pieriod may have come along the 
trade route through Syria, if they were not captured in 
frontier conflicts with Asiatic invaders. 

Egypt manufactured its own bronze, and the sug¬ 
gestion of W. M. Muller, that certain figures on a Sixth- 
Dynasty relief are *‘.ffigcans bringing tin into Egypt” is 
therefore of special Interest. If such a trade existed, it 
must have been hampered greatly, if not entirely cut 
off, during the disturbed period prior to the rise of 
Amcnemhet 1. 

Whence were the liberal supplies of bronze obtained 
by the Egyptians in the Twelfth Dynasty? The unrest 
in Asia must have interrupted trade along the great 
caravan routes to the ancient tin mines of Khotassan 
in Persia, from which Babylonia received supplies. The 
Phoenician mariners had scarcely yet begun to appear in 
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the Mcditcmincan. Tin must Live come mainly through 
Crete therefore; indeed the isLnd traders could not have 
had anything more valuable to ofFer in exchange for the 
corn of Egypt, 

Crete had long been familiar with bronze. The First 
Early Minoan period, which marks the transition from 
stonej began in Egypt's Third Dynasty^or slightly earlier. 
Was its tin obtained from Central Europe or Brittany? 
Dr. Duncan Mackenzie, the distinguished archseologisi, 
says in this connection: ^* By the beginning of the Bronze 
Age fin Crete) the valley of the Rhone must have played 
a dominant r6Ic of communication between the great 
world of the Mediterranean and the north; by that time 
it was probably the high continental trade route towards 
the tin mines of Britain^". If so, the tin-mining induscry 
of Cornwall and the SciUy islands must have been in¬ 
creased greatly by the demand created by the tin- 
importing and tcmplc-building Pharaohs of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, who flourished long before Joseph appeared in 
the land of Egypt* 

Another link between ancient Britain and the Nile 
valley Is the spiral ornament, which appears in ** degene¬ 
rate form on the so-called ** spectacle stones^* of Scotlaiid. 
The spiral is common on Egyptian s^^rabs of the Twelfth 
Dynasty. We find that it passed to Crete, and then along 
the Danube trade route to Denmark, where the orna¬ 
ments Ofi which it appeared were possibly given in 
exchange for the much-sought-for Baltic amber. It spread 
In time through Scandinavia. The spiral must also have 
followed the Rhone-valley route, for it was passed on 
from France to the British Isles^ through which it was 
widely diftused in the Bronze Age. In Ireland it was 
carved on the atones of the famous New Grange barrow, 
County Meath* 
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The brilliant Twelfth Dynasty came to an end soon 
after the death of the great Amenemhet IIL His closing 
years were shadowed by domestic grief, for his favourite 
son, Ewib-ra, predeceased him. A wooden statue of the 
prince is preserved in the Cairo museum, and is that 
of a handsome and dignified youth. The next king, 
Amcnemhet IV, ruled for about nine years. He left no 
son, and was succeeded by Queen Sebeknefru -- ra, a 
daughter of Amencmhet III, and the last of her “line”, 
who sat on the throne for four years* With her passed 
away the glory and grandeur of the Golden Age", the 
latter half of which had special features of much interesL 
These are dealt with in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Myths and Lays of the Middle Kingdom 

Fomgn Brid«—goccnsioa by M^ile incf Femile Lino—^cw Rdl^ut 
Belief—Sebek the Crocodile God^—Identl^cd wlih Set ud $uctkh—The 
CrocodilE of the 4tin—The Friend md Foe of the Deid—Sebek Kingi—The 
Time Cfocodile—the Earth GoddeU—Rocitibtoooc to Ilu and Ndth 
^>^Utckh And BaaJ—S lgutficaiic^c nf D^hnr JcwcUciy—The Grca.! Sphinx—^ 
Utemy Activity—-EgyptiAo FolkfODgs—Dudo^ne of A Mao with hii Sonl 
—« To be Of not to be"^—Sun Cub Doctrfno—'^The Lay of the Hirpsf "* 

During the Twelfth Dynasty Babylon fell and Crete was 
invaded, ^^ypt alone among the older kingdoms sue* 
cessfully withstood the waves of aggression which were 
passing over the civilized world. It was not immune, 
however, to foreign influence. A controlling power in 
Syria had evidently to be reckoned with, for raiding 
bands were constantly hovering on the frontier. It has 
been suggested that agreements were concluded, but no 
records of any survive. There are indications, however, 
that diplomatic marriages took place, and these may have 
been arranged for purposes of conciliation. At any rate 
foreign brides were entering the royal harem, and the 
exclusive traditions of Egypt were being set at defiance. 

Senusert II had a favourite wife called Nefert, ”the 
beautiful", who appears to have been a Hittitc. Her 
son, Senusert 111 , and her grandson, Amenemhct III, 
have been referred to as “new typ«".» Their frees, 
as is shown plainly in the statuary, have distinct non- 
Egyptian and non-Semitic characteristics; they are long 

1 NcArfrcTTy rad lad; Frtri^ 
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and angular—^thc third Senuscrt^s seems quite Mongoloid 
—with narrow eyes and high cheelc bones. There can 
be no doubt about the foreign strain* 

It is apparent that Senusert III ascended the throne 
as the son of his father. This fact is of special interestj 
because^ during the Twelfth Dynasty, succession by the 
female line was generaUy recognized in Egypt. Evidently 
Senusert 11 elevated to the rank of Crown Prince the 
son of his foreign wife, Amenemhet III appears to have 
been similarly an arbitrary selection. No doubt the 
queens and dowager queens were making their presence 
felt, and were responsible for innovations of fer-reaching 
character, which must have aroused considerable oppo¬ 
sition. It may be that a legitimist party had become U 
disturbing element. The h^h rate of mortality in the 
royal house during the latter years of the Dynasty suggests 
the existence of a plot to remove undesirable heirs by 
methods not unfamiliar in Oriental Courts, 

Along with the new royal faces new religious beliefs 
also came into prominence. The rise of Sebek, the croco- 
dile god, may have been due to the tendency shown by 
certain of the Pharaohs to reside in the Faytim. The 
town of Crocodllopolis was the chief centre of the hitherto 
obscure Sebek cult. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
reptile deity was associated with the worship of Set—not 
the familiar Egyptian Set, but rather his proto^pc, 
Sutekh of the Hittites, Apparently an old tribal religion 
was revived in new and developed form. 

In the texts of Unas, Sebek is referred to as the son 
of Neith, the Libyan “Earth Mother”, who personified 
the female principle, and believed to be self-sustaining, 
as she had been sdf-producedp She was “the unknown 
one” and “the hidden one”, whose veil had never been 
uplifted. Like other virgin goddesses, she had a father- 
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less son, the husband of his mother’', who may have 
been identified with Sebek as a result of early tribal 
fusion. 

It is suggested that in his crocodile form Scbelt was 
worshipped as the snake was worshipped, on account 
of the dread he inspired. But, according to Diodorus, 
crocodiles were also regarded as protectors of Egypt, 
because, although they devoured the natives occasionally, 
they prevented robbers from swimming over the Nile. 
Opinions, however, differed as to the influence exercised 
by the crocodile on the destinies of Egypt, Some Indian 
tribes of the present day worship snakes, and do every¬ 
thing they can to protect even the most deadly specimens. 
In Egypt the crocodile was similarly protected in par¬ 
ticular localities, while in others it was hunted down by 
sportsmen.’ We also find that in religious literature the 
reptile is now referred to as the friend and now as the 
enemy of the good Osiris, He brings ashore the dead 
body of the god to Isis in one legend,* and in another he 
is identified with his murderers. In the **Winged Disk" 
story the followers of Set arc crocodiles and hippopotami, 
and are slain by Horus because they arc “ the enemies of 
Yet Sebek was in the revolutionary Sixth Dynasty 
identified with the sun god, and in the nf the Dead 
there is a symbolic reference to hJs dwelling on Sunrise 
Hill, where he was associated with Hathor and Horus— 
the Great Mother and son. 

Sebek-Tum-Ra ultimately became the crocodile of the 
Sun, as Mentu became bull of the sun ", and he sym¬ 
bolized the power and heat of the orb of day. In this 

* "TliBtr lire nt.t TtitSin, ind the Ukt M«±is Jicdtl the 
in rrllptHo T*imL‘«L . , . t1id*= .]h Un In nar ElrplL.n[inc mike 

* TliJi u ftf ip«ci4l iamni, ben jk ippnF npoH tlie bub oT mibuIl 
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form he was the "radiant green disk"—"the creator", 
who rose from Nu "in many shapes and in many 
colours 

At Ombos, Sebek was a form of Seb, the earth giant, 
the son of Nut, and “husband of his mother”. He was 
called the “ fiithcr of the gods ” and “ chief of the Nine 
Bow Barbarians”. 

In his Set form, Sebek was regarded in some parts as 
an enemy and devourer of the dead. But his worshippers 
believed that he would lead souls by “short cuts" and 
byways to the Egyptian paradise. In the Pyramid Texts 
he has the attributes of the elfin Khn&m{l, whose dwarfish 
images were placed in tombs to prevent decay, for he 
renews the eyes of the dead, touches their tongues so 
that they can speak, and restores the power of motion 
to their heads. 

The recognition which Sebek received at Thebes may 
have been due to the influence of the late kings of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, and those of the Thirteenth who had 
Sebek names. The god is depicted as a man with a 
crocodile’s head, and he sometimes wears Amon plumes 
with the sun disk- he is also shown simply as a crocodile. 
He was fiimiliar to the Greeks as Sukhos. Strabo, who 
visited Egypt in the Roman period, relates that he saw a 
sacred croc^ile in an artificial lake at G^odilopolis in 
the Fayum. It was quite tame^ and was decorated with 
gold ear-rings, set with crystal, and wore bracelets on Its 
fore paws. The priests opened its jaws and fed it with 
cakes, flesh, and honey wine. When the animal leapt 
into the water and came up at the other side, the priests 
followed it and gave it a fresh offering. Herodotus tells 
that the fore feet of the sacred crocodile which he saw 
were secured by a chain. It was fed not only with 

^ The ffid wu DM fcM-ed li bi4 ud bccisK ihr hi^ad aT nuii. 
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choke food, but with "the flesh of sacred victims". 
When the reptile died its body was embalmed, and, 
having been deposited in a sacred chest, was laid in 
one of the lower chambers of the Labyrinth, These 
subterranean cells were reputed to be of great sanctit)', 
and Herexiotus was not permitted to enter them. 

The deity Usert, whose name is associated with the 
kings Scniisert (also rendered Usertesen), was an earth 
goddess. She is identified with Isis, and closely re¬ 
sembles Neith—the Great Mother with a son whose 
human incarnation is the Pharaoh. Usert worship may 
have been closely associated, therefore, with Sebek wor¬ 
ship, because Sebek was the son of an earth goddess. 
He rose from Nu, the primordial deep, as the crocodile 
rose from Lake Mceris, the waters of which nourished 
the "earth mother", and caused green verdure to spring 
up where formerly there was but sandy d^rt.^ Sebek 
was thus in a new sense a form of Ra, and a “radiant 
green sun disk ", His association with Set was probably 
due to Asiatic iniluencG, and the foreign strain in the 
royal house may have come from a district where Set 
was worshipped as Sutekh, The Egyptian Set developed 
from an early conception of a tribal Sutekh as a result of 
Asiatic settlement in the eastern Delta in pre-Dynastic 
times. The Hittite Sutekh was a sun god and a weather 
god. But there were many Sutekhs as there were many 
Baals. Baal signifies "lord*^ or "chief god", and In 
Egypt was identified with Set and with Mentu, the bull 
of war. At Tanis he was “lord of the heaven Sutekh, 
also a “ baaj" or “lord^^, appears to have been similarly 
adaptable in tendency. If it was due to his influence that 
the crocodile god of the Fayum became a solar deity, the 

* Wlsffl the- Nile fitei ii nio-t,. liar ii |tceq. ■^ 3 d fp^t, eftcr mei-ninf 
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foreign ladies in the Pharaoh's harem must have been 
Hittites, ^hose religious beliefs influenced those of their 
royal sons. 

Exc^uisite jewellery has been found at Dashur, where 
Amenemhet II and bis grandson Senusert III resided 
and erected their pyramids—two diadems of princesses 
of the royal house, the daughters of the second Senusert's 
foreign wife, at Dashur. One is a mass of little gold 
flowers connected by gold wires, which recall the refer¬ 
ence, in Exirduit xxxix, 3, to the artisans who “ did beat 
the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires The 
design is strengthened by large Maltese crosses *' set 
with gems.’ Other pieces of Twelfth-Dynasty jewellery 
are similarly innovations ”, and of the character which, 
long centuries af^rwards, became known as Etruscan. 
But they could not have come from Europe at this period. 
They resemble the work for which the Hittites were famous. 

The great sphinx may have also owed Its origin to the 
influence exercised by the Hittites, whose emblem of 
power was a lion. Certain Egyptologists * are quite con¬ 
vinced that it was sculptured during the reign of Amen¬ 
emhet III, whose face they consider it resembles. Nilotic 
gods had animal heads with human bodies. The sphinx, 
therefore, could not have been a god of Egypt. Scarab 
beetle seals were also introduced during the Twelfth 
Dynasty, The Dynastic civilization of Egypt began with 
the use of the Babylonian seal cylinder. 

The “ Golden Age ” is distinguished not only for its 
material progress, but also for its literary activity. In 
this respect it may be referred to as the “ Elizabethan 
Age ” of Ancient Egypt. The compositions appear to 

JThr fTw S* bckrerH Is b« si Elmnitv wip?!* Xl f# fiiM mtt wiife la 
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have been numerous, and many were of high quality* 
During the great Dynasty the kingdom was nest of 
singing birds and the home of storytellers. There are 
snatches of song even in the tomb inscriptions, and rolls 
of papyri have been found in mummy cofKns containing 
love ditties, philosophic poems, and wonder tales^ which 
were provided for the entertainment of the dead in the 
next world. 

It is exceedingly difficult for us to enter into the spirit 
of some of these compositions. We meet with baffling 
allusions to unfamiliar beUeft and customs, while our 
ignorance of the correct pix^nunciadon of the language 
make some ditties seem absolutely nonsensical^ although 
they may have been regarded as gems of wit; such quaint 
turns of phrase, puns, and odd mannerisms as are recog¬ 
nisable arc entirely lost when attempts are made to trans¬ 
late them* The Egyptian poets Uked to play upon words. 
In a Fifth-Dynasty tomb inscription this tendency is 
apparent, A shepherd drives his flock over the wet land 
to tramp down the seed, and he sings a humorous ditty 
to the sheep. We gather that he considers himself to be 
in a grotesque situation, for he salutes the pike ", and is 
like a shepherd among the dead, who converses with 
strange beings as he converses with fish. “ Salutes'' and 
“pike" are represented by the same word, and it Is as If 
we said in English that a fisherman ** flounders like 
flounders^* or that joiners "box the box'^ 

A translation is therefore exceedingly bald* 

The ihephcrd is in the water with the Ei$h ; 

He converges with the shsth feh; 

He saJiJte^ the pikci 

From the West—^e tbepberd h a ^eplierd from the West, 


"The West” iSj of course, the knd of the 
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Some of the Twelfth-Dynasty " minor poems ” arcii 
howevcTj of universal interest because their meaning is 
as dear as their appeal is dIrccL The two which fol¬ 
low are dose renderings of the originals. 

THE WOODCARVm 

The carver grows more weary 
Than he who bocs all day^ 

As up and down his Retd of wood 
Hts ch^l ploughs away* 

No rest takes he at e ven, 

Because he lights a light» 

He toils until his arms drop down 
Exhausted, in the night. 


THE SMITH 

A smith is no ambassador— 

His style is to abusei 
1 never met a goldsmith yet 
Able to give one news^ 

Oh, J have seen a smith at work. 
Before his fire aglow— 

Hjs “ claws ** are like a crocodile j 
He smells like fishes r&e. 


The Eg^tian peasants were great talkers. Life was 
not worth living if there was nothing to gossip about. 
A man became otcecdingly dejected when he had to work 
in solitude; he might even die from sheer ennuL So we 
can understand the ditty which tells that a brtekmaker is 
puddling all alone In the day at the time of inundation; 
he has to talk to the fish. “ He is now a brickmakcr in 
the West.’* In other words^ the lonely task has been the 
death of him. 
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This hoiTor of isolation from sympathetic companion¬ 
ship perv'ades the s^ondcrful composition which has been 
called “The Dialogue of a Man with his Soul''* The 
opening part of the papyrus is lost, and it is uncc^n 
whether the lonely Egyptian was about to commit suicide 
or was contemplating with feelings of horror the melan¬ 
choly fate which awaited him when he would, be laid in 
the tomb. He appears to have suffered some great 
wrong; his brothers have deserted him, his friends have 
proved untrue, and—terrible fate!—he has nobody to 
speak to. Life is, therefore, not worth living, but he 
dreads to die because of the darkness and solitude of 
the tomb which awaits him. The fragment opens at 
the conclusion of a speech made by the soul. Ap¬ 
parently it has refused to accompany the man, so that 
he is feced with the prospect of not having even his 
soul to converse with. 

“ In the day of my sorrow ”, the man declares, “ you 
should be my companion and my sympathetic friend. 
Why scold me because I am weary of life? Do not com¬ 
pel me to die, because I take no delight in the prospect 
of death; do not tell me that there is joy in the ‘after- 
time*. it is a sorrowful thing that this life cannot be 
lived over again, for in the next world the gods will 
consider with great severity the deeds we have done 
here," 

He calls himself a “kindly ojid sympathetic man”, 
but the soul thinks otherwise and Is impatient with him, 
“You poor fool," it says, “you dread to die as if you 
were one of these rich men." 

But the Egyptian continues to lament his fate; he has 
no belief in joy after death. The soul warns him, there¬ 
fore, that if he broods over the future in such a spirit of 
despondency he will be punished by being left forever in 
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his dark solitary tomb. The inference appears to be that 
those who kck faith will never enter Para^se. 

ft ’Xhc thought of death says the soul, “ is sorrow Ln 
itself, it makes men weep; it makes them leave their 
homes and throw themselves in the dust,^^ 

Men who display their unbelief^ never enjoy, after 
death, the light of the sun. Statues of granite may be 
cani'ed for them, their friends may erect pyramids which 
display great skill of workmanship, but their fate is like 
that of ^*the miserable men who died of hunger at the 
riverside, or the peasant ruined by drought or by the 
Hood—a poor beggar who has lost everything and has 
none to talk to except the fishes". 

The soul counsel the man to enjoy life and to banish 
care and despondency. He is a foolish fellow who con¬ 
templates death with sorrow because he has grown weary 
of living; the one who has cause to grieve is he whose 
life is suddenly cut short by disaster. Such appears to 
be the conclusion which should be drawn from the souTs 
references to some everyday happenings of which the 
following is an example;— 

“ A peasant has gathered in his harvest; the sheaves 
are in his boat; he sails on the Nile, and his heart is 
filled with the prospect of making merry. Suddenly a 
storm comes on. He is compelled to remain beside his 
boar, guarding his harvest* But his wife and his children 
suffer a melancholy fate. They were coming to meet 
him, but they lost their way in the storm, and the croco¬ 
diles devoured them. The poor peasant has good cause 
to lament aloud. He cries out, saying: 

** * I do not sorrow for my beloved wife, who has 
gone hence and will never return, $0 much as for the 
little children who, in the dawn of life, met the crocodile 
and perished*" 
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The man h evidendy much impressed by the soul’s 
reasoning. He changes his mind| and praises the tomb 
as a safe retreat and resting place for one whoj like him¬ 
self, cannot any longer enjoy life* Why he feels so 
utterly dejected we cannot tell; the reason may have 
been given in the lost portion of the old papyrus* There 
is evidently no prospect of enjoyment before him. His 
name has become hateful among men; he has been 
wronged; the world is full of evil as he is full of 
sorrow* 

At this point the composition becomes metrical in 
construction i 

Hdichil my namel * * * more hateful h it now 
Than the rsnk smell of ravens in the heat^ 

Than rotting peaches, or the meadows high 
Where geese are wont to feed; than itshermen 
Who wade from stinking marshes with their fsh. 

Or the fool odour of the crocDdilc; 

More hateliU than a husband deems his spouse 
Wlien she is slandered, or his gallant son 
Falsely accused; more hateful than a town 
Which harbours rebels who are sought in vain* 

Whom can 1 speak to f * * . Brothers turn away; 

I have no friend to love me as of yore; 

Hearts have lurned cold and cruel; might is right; 

The strong axe spoiler^ and the weakly laJl, 

Stricken and plundered, , * * Whom can I speak lof 

The faithhjl man gets sorrow for reward— 

His brother turns hiS foe —the good he does, 

How swiftly *tis undone, for thankless hearts 
Have no remeofibnintc of the day gone past* 

Whom can I speak mi 1 am fiiU of grief— 

There is not left alive one faithful man; 

The world is full of evil without end* 
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Death before me Ifkc 3 draught prepca^d 
To ba/iUh sickness; or as fres,h^ cool aJr 
To one who, after fever, walks abroad^ 

Death IS before me sweet as scented myrrh; 

Like soft repose below a shelf ring sail 
In raging tempest* , * p Death before tot if 
Like perfumed lotus; like a ristfiil couch 
Spread in the Land of Plenty^ or like home 
For which the captive yearns, and warriors greet 
When they reiuritp . * * Ahl death before me is 
Like to a fair blue heaven after stOflTlr-“ 

A channel for a stream — an unknown land 
The huntsman long has sought and finds at last* 

He who goes Yonder rises like a god 
That spurns the sinner; lol his seat is sure 
Within the sun bark, who hath oficred up 
Choice victims in the temples of the gods^ 

He who goes Yonder is a learnid man, 

Whom no one hinders when he calls to Ra* 

The sotJ IS now satisfied^ because the man has pro¬ 
fessed his faith in the sun god. It promises, therefore, 
not to desert him* **Your body will lie in the earth,** 
it says, *^but 1 will keep you company when you are 
given rest* Let us remain beside one another.** 

It is possible that this composition was intended to 
make converts for the sun cult. The man appears to 
dread the judgment before Osiris, the King of the Dead, 
who reckons up the sins committed by men m this world* 
His soul approves of his faith in Ra, of giving offerings 
in the temples, and of becoming a “learned man —one 
who has acquired knowledge of the magic formulie which 
enables him to enter the sun bark. This soid appears 
to be the man*s Conscience. It is difhcult to grasp the 
Egyptian ideas regarding the soul which enters Paradise, 
the soul which hovers over the mummy, and the conscious 
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life of the body in the tomb^ These were as vague as 
they appear to have been varied. 

One of the most popukr Egyptian poems is called 
^*The Lay of the Harper"* It was chanted at the 
banquets given by weal^y men. ‘^Ere the company 
rises/' wrote Herodotus, a small coffin which contains 
a perfect model of the human body is carried round, and 
is shown to each guest in rotation. He who bears it 
exclaims; *Loolc at this figure. . * , After death you 
^viU be like it. Drink, therefore, and be merry.*” The 
“ lay ” in its earliest form was of great antiquity* Prob¬ 
ably a real mummy was originally hauled through the 
banquet hall. 

LAY OF THE HARPER 

*Tts well With this good princej his day is done. 

His happy fete fulfilled^ . » * So qnc goes Forth 
While othErs, as in days of old, remain. 

The old lungs slumber in their pyramids, 

Likewise the noble and the learned, but some 
Who biiildcd tombs have now no place of rest, 

Although their deeds were great. * * * Lol I have heard 

The words Imhotep and Hofdadaf spake_ 

Their maxims men repeat:. . . * Where are their tombs?’- 
laing Fallen * . , e'en their places are unknown, 

And they are now as though they ne*er had been. 

No sou] comes back to tell us how he fares_ 

To soothe and comfort us ere we depart 
Whither he went sdonc. . . . But let our mtuds 
Forget of thb and dwell on better thingSy . . * 

Revel in pleasure while your life endures 
And deck your hod with myrrh. Be richly dad 
In white and pcrhimed linen; like the gods 
Anointed be; and never weary grow 
In eager quest of what your heart desires— 

Da as it prompts you * . . until that sad day 
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Of Ltnentation comcs^ when hearts at rest 
Hear rtot the triea of mourticfs at the tomb, 

Which have no meanmg to the silent dead, , * 

Then celebrate this festal nor pause— 

For no man takes his riches to the grave^ 

Yca^ none returns again when he goes hence. 


CHAPTER XIX 

The Island of Endiantment 


A Sailar'j Stijiy— 4 hipwJiCcked— The Sole SBnri¥of— A Lonel)r IiUnd— 
A llk€ Ttmidcx—The Giant Serpent God—A Threar-^^^lsr gi^en 
P^tecfion^—Sacrifice of Aasci—R&capJ by a Ship—Th« Piu-iiQg—A Min of 

WtidDm. 

Okci upon a time a sWp set forth on a voyage to the 
mines of Slnai^ and it was swamped in a storm- AU 
the sailors were drowned save one^ who swam to the Isle 
of Enchantment, which was inhabited by the manes"’ — ^ 
serpent gods who have heads and arms like to human 
beings and are able to hold converse in speech* 

When this man retunied to Egypt he related his 
wonderful story unto his lord, saying; Now, be well 
satisfied that I have come back although alone* Your 
ship on which 1 have returned Is safe, and no men are 
missing. I was rescued by it, and I had no other means 
of escape* When you have cleansed your limbs> 1 pray 
you to inform the Pharaoh of the dungs which have 
befalleri me*” 

The master said: "So you persist in repeating this 
talc of yours* But speak on» I will hear you to the 
end, and, perchance, your words will betray the truth* 
But lower your voice and say what you have to say with¬ 
out excitement*” 

The sailor said : I will begin at the beginning, and 
relate what happened to myself* 1 voyaged towards the 
mines in your great ship, in which were i jo of the finest 
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sailors in Egypt. They were all stout-hearted men. 
Now, some said that the wuid would be unfavourable, 
and others said that there would be no wind at all. As 
it chanced, a great storm arose, and the ship was tossed 
about in the midst of high billows so that it was swamped. 
When I found myself in the angry waters, 1 dung to 
a floating spar. All the others were drowned. In time 
1 was cast ashore, and I found myself on a lonely island, 
where I lay helplessly for three days and three nights. 
Then 1 began to revive. I was faint with hunger and 
thirst, and went to search for food, and 1 found fruit and 
birds and fishes, and ate thereof. I gave thanks to the 
god because that 1 was alive, and offered up a sacrifice. 

”No sooner had 1 given tlmnks in this manner than 
I heard a loud noise like to thunder, and the earth 
trembled beneath me and the trees were stricken as with 
tempest. 1 hid my face with terror, and after I had lain 
a time on the ground I looked up and beheld a giant 
serpent god with human face and arms. He wore a long 
heard, and his body was golden and blue. 

“ 1 prostrated myself before him, and he spake, say¬ 
ing: ‘Speak and tell, little fellow, speak and tell why you 
have come hither. If you do not speak without delay, 
I will cause your life to end. If you do not tell me what 
I have not heard and what 1 do not know,^ I will cause 
you to pass out of existence like a flame which has been 
exdnguished.' 

" Ere 1 answered him he carried me inland and set 
me down without injury, whereupon 1 said that 1 had 
come from the land of Egypt in a great ship which 
perished in the storm, and that I had dung to a spar and 
was washed ashore, 

' Tlic Nom pml V,(Uirtiitatf linuivlr pm* i* ikitrtc wbo cpnntl tfll him 
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« The serpent god heard, and said: * Do not be terri¬ 
fied, little fellow, do not be terrified, and be cheerful of 
countenance, for it is the god who sent you hither to 
me. Here you may dwell until four moons wax and 
wane, then a ship will come, and you will depart in it 
and return once again to the land of Egypt. ... It b 
pleasant to hold converse. Know, then, that I dwell here 
with my kind, and I have children, and there is also a 
girl who perished by aeddent in a fire. I will take you 
to my home, and you will return to yours again in time/ 

“When the giant serpent god had spoken thus I 
prostrated mpdf before Kim, and I said: *To the King 
of Egypt I will relate the things I have seen. I will laud 
your name^ and offerings of oil and perfumes will be 
made to you. Asses ^ and birds will I sacrifice to you, 
and the king will send you rich offerings because you are 
a benefactor of mankind.’ 

* I need not your perfumes,’ answered the serpent 
g^. ‘ I am a ruler of Punt, and these I possess in 

abundance, but t have no oil of Egypt here. But know 
that when you go away this island wdl never again be 
seen any man; it will vanish in the midst of the sea,’ 

“When four moons had waxed and waned, a ship 
appeared w the serpent god had foretold, I knelt down 
and bade ^ewcU to the inhabitants of the island of 
enchantment, and the great god gave me gifts of per¬ 
fumes and ivory and much treasure, and he gave me also 
rare woo^ and baboons. I took my leave with grateful 
heart, and 1 thanked the god because of my deliverance. 

Then I went to the shore and hailed the ship, and was 
taKcn aboard it* 
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These are the things ^rhich happened unto me, my 
lord and master. Now conduct me, 1 pray you, before 
His Majesty that 1 may present him with the gifts of the 
serpent god. . . . Look upon me, for I have returned to 
tcU of the wonders I did behold with mine eyes, ... In 
my youth 1 was instructed to acquire wisdom so that 
1 might be highly esteemed. Now 1 have become a 
wise man indeed." 

Apparently " the master " was convinced by this won¬ 
derful story, which was duly recorded by a scribe of the 
temple of Amon. 


CHAPTER XX 


The Hyksos and their Strange God 

Tbe Scbck-Rft Gnat Ptiaraiah—-The ShadaMr ef AnaitJij— 

Cmnin^ of ihr *• Shepherd Kioffi ^—CknaiTal of Deiirucuoa—A MjliE;aTy 
OccupacioD—Cfliue* of Wotld-wide UnicKt—Dry CycE^—I utmiioiii of Pto- 
twil Pcopld—^Htjtory In MjthaUif^—Tribal Father and Mother 
Sutekhf Thw* Hercalci-^Mooatifn Deirira and Care Deraoflt — Hyktot 
Citilization—Trade with Eorope ud Aiia—The Hone—Histiie Indnentc! 
la FaJenine—Rud cm BdbykHt—Kaultei and Aryani—Aryan GodM In SyrU 
— Micunf Kjd^oiq. 

Aftsr the close of the Golden Age the materials for 
Egyptian history become somewhat scanty. The Thir¬ 
teenth Dynasty opened peacefully, and the Sebek-Ra 
names of its kings indicate that the cults of the crocodile 
and the sun held the balance of power. The influence 
exercised by the Pharaohs, however, appears to have 
been strictly circumscribed. Some of them may have 
reigned in Crocodilopolts or its vicinity, but Thebes 
ultimately became the capital, which indicates that the 
Delta region, with its growing foreign element, was con¬ 
sidered insecure for the royal house. The great kings 
of the Twelfth Dynasty had established their power ifi 
the north, where they found It necessary to keep watchful 
eyes on thc^ Libyan and Syrian frontiers. 

Succession to the throne appears to have been regu¬ 
lated fay descent in the female line. Evidently the 
LfCgitim^lsts were resolved that alien influence should not 
predominate at Court, and in this regard they must have 
received the support of the great mass of the Egyptian 
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people, of whom Herodotus said: “They contentedly 
adhere to the customs of their ancestors, and are averse 
from foreign manners". It is significant to find that the 
father of one of the Sebekhotep kings was a priest who 
achieved greatness because he married a princess. This 
Sebekhotep was followed by his son, who had a Hathor 
name, but he was dethroned after a brief reign. The 
next Pharaoh was the paternal unde of the fallen mon¬ 
arch. His royal name was Neferkhara-Sebekhotep, and 
he proved to be the greatest ruler of this obscure period. 
He controlled the entire kingdom, from the shores of 
the Mediterranean to the second cataract, where records 
were made of the rise of the Nile, On the island of 
Argo, near the third cataract, he erected two granite 
statues over 20 feet in height, which stood in front of 
a large temple. Nubian aggression must have been held 
firmly in check by a considerable garrison. But not for 
long. After two weak kings had reigned, the throne was 
seized by Neshi, “ the negro ", a worshipper of Ra and 
Set, His colos^ statue of black granite testifies to the 
supremacy achieved by the Nubian raiders. In the north 
another usurper of whom wc have trace is Mermenfariu, 
“ Commander of the Soldiers 

The shadow of anarchy had again fallen upon Egypt. 
Once more, too, the feudal lords asserted themselves, 
and the kingdom was broken up into a number of petty 
states, A long list of monarchs is given by Manetho, 
and these may include many of the hereditary no me 
governors who became Phataohs in their own domains 
and waged war against their neighbours. Thebes re¬ 
mained the centre of the largest area of control, which 
may have enjoyed a meed of prosperity, but the rest 
of Egypt must have suffered greatly on account of the 
lack of supervision over the needful distribution of 
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water. Peasants may well have neglected to till the soil 
in districts ever open to the raids of plunderers^ exdaim- 
ing, in the words of the Twelfth-Dynasty prophet: 

What is the good of it ? We know what is coming.' 

Egypt was thoroughly disorganized and unable to 
resist its enemies. These were ever watchfiJ for an op¬ 
portunity to strike. The Nubians had already achieved 
sorne success, although they were ultimately expelled by 
the Thebans; the Libyans must have been active In the 
north, while the Asiatics were potiring over the Delta 
frontier and possessing themselves of great tracts of 
territory. Then came the Hyksos invaders, regarding 
whose identity much controversy has been waged. They 
were evidently no disorganized rabble, and there are 
indications that under their sway Egypt became, for an 
uncertain period, a part of a great empire of which we, 
as yet, know very Uttlc. 

Josephus, the patriotic Jewish historian, who believed 
that the Hyksos were ** the children of Israel ”, quoted 
Manetho as saying that ** they were a people of ignoble 
race who had confidence to invade our country, which 
they subdued easily without having to light a battle. 
They set our towns on fire; they destroyed the temples 
of the gods, and caused the people to suffer every kind 
of barbarity. During the entire period of their dynasty 
they waged war against the people of Egypt^ desiring to 
exterminate the whole race, , , , The foreigners were 
called Hyksos, which signifies * Shepherd Kings'," 

Manetho's reference to a carnival of destruction is 
confirmed by the inscription of Queen Hatshepsut of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, who declared with chamcterislic 
piety; 

I have restored what was cast dawn, 

1 have built up what was imcoinpleted, 
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Since the Asiatics were in Avails of th^ north land. 

And the barbarians were among ihcm^ destroying buildings, 
VVhiJe they gevemed, na knowing JfU. 

But if the hated Hjrksos were wreckers of buildings, 
so were the Egyptians, who were ever prone to obliterate 
all records of unpopular rulers. Khufu's enduring pjra- 
mid defied them, but they destroyed his mummy and 
perpetuated his memory in a spirit of undeniable bitter¬ 
ness, although he was one of their greatest men. He 
was an enemy of their gods, which means that he laid 
too firm a hand upon the ambitious and acquisitive 
priests. Thutmose HI and Akenaton also undertook in 
their day the vengeful work of erasing inscriptions, while 
Ramescs ll and others freely appropriated the monu¬ 
ments of their predecessors. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, to find that few traces of the Hyksos rulers survive, 
and that, in a folktale, they are referred to as the im¬ 
pure’'. They ruled “not knowing Ra", and were there¬ 
fore delivered to oblivion. Manctho, who compiled his 
history about a thousand years after they were driven 
from the country, was unable to ascertain much about 
them. Only a few of the kings to whom he makes 
reference can be identified, and these belong to the 
Fifteenth Dynasty. Of the Sixteenth Dynasty he knew 
little or nothing, but in dealing with the Seventeenth 
he was on surer ground, because Upper Egypt had then 
regained its freedom, and was gradually reconquering lost 
territory in the north. 

The Hyksos overwhelmed the land at the dose of 
the Fourteenth Dynasty. Then they chose for a king 
“one of their own people”. According to Manctho 
his name was Salatis, and with him begins the Fifteenth 

Dynasty. He selected Memphis as his capital, and there 
(ontl 10 
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“ he made Upper and Lower Egypt pay tribute ", while 
he left gamsons at places which were ‘‘considered to be 
proper for them". Did the Hyksos, therefore, effect 
merely a military occupation of Egypt and compel the 
payment of tribute to a controlling power in Asia? On 
this point we obtain no clear Idea from Manetho, who 
proceeds to state that the foreigners erected a strongly 
fortified town called Avaris — afterwards destroyed by 
the Egyptians — and there they kept a garrison of 
240,000 men, so as to secure the frontier from the 
attacks of the Ass)Tians, “who, they foresaw, would 
in^'ade Egypt”. Salatis held military reviews to overawe 
all foreigners. 

Whatever enemy the Hyksos feared, or prepared to 
meet, it was certainly not the Assyrians, who were at the 
time fully occupied with their own af&irs; they had not 
yet attained to that military strength which subsequently 
caused the name of their god Ashur to be dreaded even 
in the Nile valley. 

The reference^ however, may be to Babylonia, where, 
as we shall see, an aggressive people had made their 
appearance. 

In absence of reliable records regarding the Hyksos 
people, or perhaps we should say peoples^ for it is pos¬ 
sible that there was more than one invasion, we must 
cross the ftontier of Egypt to obtain some idea of the 
conditions prevailing in Asia during this obscure but 
fascinating period. 

Great changes were passing over the civilized world. 
Old kingdoms were being broken up, and new kingdoms 
were in process of formation. The immediate cause was 
the outpourings of pastoral peoples ftom steppes and 
plateaus in quest of “fresh woods and pastures new”, 
because herbage had grown scanty during a prolonged 
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^^dry cyck^' in countri^ like Arabia, Turkestan, and the 
Iranian plateau. Once these migrations by propulsion 
began, they were followed by migrations caused by ex¬ 
pulsion. The movemetits were in same districts accom¬ 
panied by constant fighting, and a people who displayed 
the best warlike qualities ultimately became conquerors 
on a gradually increasing scale* Another cause of migra¬ 
tion was the growth of population. When an ancestral 
district became crowded, the surplus stock broke away in 
**waves”. But movements of this kind invariably fol¬ 
lowed the line of least resistance, and did not necessarily 
involve marked changes in habits of lifcj for pastord 
peoples moved from upland to upland, as did agricul¬ 
turists from river valley to river valley and seafarers 
from coast to coast. When, however, peaceful settle¬ 
ments were effected by nomads In highly civilized areas 
an increased impetus must have been given to migration 
from their native countr)', where thdr kindred, hearing 
of thdr prosperity, began to dream dreams of the land of 
plenty. Nomads who entered Babylon or Egypt became 
“the outposts" of those sudden and violent migrations 
of wholesale character which occurred during prolonged 
periods of drought. The Hyksos conquest of Egypt is 
associated with one of these “dry cycles^". 

In an earlier chapter^ we have referred to the gradual 
expansion from North Africa of the early Mediterranean 
“ long heads who spread themselves over the unoccu¬ 
pied or sparsely populated volkys and shores of Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and Europe- Simultaneously, or not much 
later, Asiatic **broad heads" moved in successive waves 
along the mountain ranges; these ore the Alpine people 
of the ethnologists, and they are traced from the Hima¬ 
layas to Brittany and the British Isles. The beliefs and 

IXi, 
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tribal customs of the Medita"raneans appear to have been 
mainly of Matriarchal character^ while those of the Alpine 
folk were mainly Patriarchal. 

The mixture of these peoples caused the development 
of a great rivilixation in Asia Minor, and so^ it is be- 
Ucved, had origin the Hittite kingdom.^ Other races 
were embraced, however^ in the Hittite confederacy. 
Mongols from Turkestan moved southward during a 
dry period apparently, and became a strong dement in 
the Hittite area of control, while Semites Jrom Arabia, 
who appeared at very early times in Syria, became allies 
of the rising people, with whom they fused in some dis¬ 
tricts. The eagle-nosed, bearded Alpine Hittites arc 
believed to be represented by the present^ay Armenians 
and the Mongolian Hittites by the Kurds. Some ethnol¬ 
ogists arc of opinion that the characteristic Jewish nose 
indicates an early fusion of Hittites and Syrians, There 
was also an Alpine blend in Assyria, where the Semites 
had facial characteristics which distinguished them from 
the ancestral stock in Arabia^ 

Hittite theology is of special interest to us because 
its influence can be traced in Egypt immediately before 
and especially during the Hyksos period. Some of the 
tribes of Asia Minor worshipped the Great Mother deity 
Ma or Ammas, who, like the Libyan Neith and other 
virgin goddesses of the Delta, was self-created and had 
a fatherless son* She was essefitlally an earth goddess, 
and of similar character to Astarte, Aphrodite, the Cretan 
serpent goddess, ^‘Our Lady of Doves" in Cyprus, the 
Celtic Anu or Danu in Ireland, and the Scottish Cailleach 
Bheur who shaped the hiUs, let loose the rivers, and 
waved her hammer over the growing grass. 

In Cilicia the male deities predominated, and in 
southern Cappadoda, where primitive tribal beliefs appear 
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to have fused earl^^ we find 3 great rock sculpture^ depict^ 
ing, it is believed, the marriage of the Great Father and 
Great Mother deities of the Alpine and Mediterranean 
peoples. 

The Great Father god of the Hittltcs is Pappas or 
Ards (“ father ”), who was best known to the E^ptians 
as Sutekh. He is Identified with Baal, “the lord/’ a 
deltjf no longer regarded as Semitic in origin. It was 
the moon god Sin, for instance, who gave his name to 
Sinai, and the Arabian sun deity was female. 

Sutekh is depicted on a cliff near Smyrna as a bearded 
god with curly hair and a High, curving nose. He looks 
a typical mountaineer, clad in a tunic which is tightened 
round the waist by the “hunger belt” so familiar in 
Scottish hill lore, and wearing boots with turned-up toes, 
specially suited for high snow-covered altitudes, 

Sutekh was a sky and atmosphere deity who caused 
the storms and sent thunder. He was a god of war, and 
wore goat’s horns to symbolize fertility and the male 
principle. As Tark or Tarku he is depicted carrying 
in one hand a hammer and in the other three wriggling 
dashes of lightning, suggesting the Teutonic Thor. He 
is also shown grasping a mace and trident or a double 
batdeaxe. As Ramman,^ with double horns, and bearing 
his axe and three thunderbolts, he received adoption in 
Babylonia after die Hittite conquest. 

When the Great Mother was wedded to the Great 
Father, her son may have been regarded as the son of 
Tarku also. It was probably the younger deity who 
Was identified by the Greeks with Hercules, son of Ecus. 
But we need not expect a continuity of well-defined ideas 
regarding deities of common origin who have developed 
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separately. These two gods, the Great Father and the 
son of the Great Mother, are sometimes xndistliiguish- 
able. They not only varied in different districts, but 
also at different periods. In the latest phase of Himte 
religion the Great Father, the conquering war god of the 
Alpine people, predominated, and he absorbed the attri¬ 
butes of other deities in localities where Hlttite influence 
became supreme. 

The Hlttite deities were associated with mountains 
and mysterious caves, which indicates that in their earliest 
stages they were giants and hags of the type f^iliar 
among the Tyrol mountains, in the Scottish highlands, 
and in Scandinavia. They had also their animal affini¬ 
ties and were depicted standing on the backs of lions 
and lionesses. The double-headed eagle and the three- 
J^gS^d symbol had also religious significance# 

In addition to the deities there were fearsome demons. 
The Hlttite Typhoon, like the Egyptian Set and .Apep 
serpent, warred against the gods. He was half-human 
and half-reptile—the upper part of his body was rhaf 
of a man and the lower that of a serpent. He lived In 
A cave which was connected by an underground passage 
with the cave of the gods. Tempests issued from his 
jaws and lightning flashed from his terrible flaming eyes. 
He was slain by Tarku, as the Hydra was slain by 
HerckilcSj and the various dragons of European story 
were slain by heroes of popular romance. 

^Sypt had its somewhat colourless dragon legend, 
which was probably imported. In one of the Horus 
stones, Set became a “roaring serpent", and In this form 
he conc^ed himself in a hole (a cave) which, hy com¬ 
mand of the ubiquitous Ra, he was not permitted to 
leave. He thus became identified with the Apep serpent. 
Sutekh, the later Set, who was regarded in the Delta as 
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the true sun god, displaced Ra and Horus and hgured 
as the “dragon slayer" The earlier Set was not origi¬ 
nally a demon* He was, it would appear, the god 
of a foreign people who entered Egypt in pre-Dynastic 
times and were ultimately associated with all that was 
evil and impure, like the later Hyksos who worshipped 
Sutekh* 

In Syria and Mitanni, prior to the Hyksos period, 
the Great Father deity of the Hittites became the supreme 
god. The most reasonable inference is that he was the 
divine representative of the conquering people in Asia 
Minor. He bore several territorial names; he was 
Hadad or Dad in Syria and Teshub (or Teshup) in 
Mitanni; he was Tarku farther north. But that he 
was identical with Sutekh there can he little doubt, for 
when Rameses II entered into a treaty with the Hittites, 
Sutekh and Amon Ra were referred to as the chief repre¬ 
sentative gods of the two great empires. 

Now it is a significant fact that the Hittite war god 
was the chief deity of the Hyksos. Like Ra-Tum of 
Heliopolis and Horus of Edfu his appearance In Egypt 
points to a definite foreign influence. He was the deity 
of a people who exercised control over subject states— 
a strange god who was adopted by compulsion because 
he represented the ruling Power. The Hyksos kings 
endeavoured to compel the Egyptians to recognize 
Sutekh, their official non-Arabian god—an indicadon that 
their organization had a religious basis. 

From Manetho’s references to this obscure period we 
gather that the invaders of Egypt were well organized 
indeed. Their raid was not followed by those inter¬ 
tribal feuds which usually accompanied forcible settlement 
in a country by Semitic hordes from Arabia. They did 
not break up into warring factions, like the early invaders 
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of Palestine. Before reaching Egypt they must have 
come under the influence of a well-organized State, 
They had attained, at any rate, that stage of civilization 
when a people recognize the necessity for establishing 
a strong central government. 

The Hylcsos must be credited with military and 
administrative expericncei, seeing that they garrisoned 
strategic points, and maintained a standing army like 
the greatest of the Pharaohs. The collection of tribute 
IS also significant. In like manner did the later Egyptian 
emperors extract revenue from the petty kings of sub¬ 
ject states in Syria. What Power received the tribute 
gathered by the Hyksos ? All the indications point to the 
Hittites. If the Hyksos people were not wholly from 
Asia Minor, it is highly probable that the army of occu¬ 
pation was under Hittite control. 

It may be that the invading forces included Semites 
from Arabia, plundering Bedouins, Amorites, and even 
Phoenicians who had migrated from the north of the 
Persian Gulf to the Palestine coast, and that assistance 
was given by the Libyans reinforced by mercenaries from 
Crete or the ^gcan Peninsula, But it is inconceivable 
that a hungry horde of desert dwellers, or an uncon¬ 
trolled and homogeneous rabble from Arabia* could have 
maintained firm control of Egypt for a prolonged period. 
The nomads, however, who accompanied the Hyksos 
forces, may have liecn “ the barbarians in the midst of 
^em” who are referred to in the itrscription of Queen 
Hatshepsut. No doubt the invaders were welcomed and 
awis^ by those troublesome alien peoples, who, during 
. TT,. ^ Dynasty, had settled in Egypt and absorbed 
Its civilization. But the army of occupation was ever 
regarded as a foreign element, and in all probabiKu- it 
was reinforced mainly from without. The country must 
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have been well governed* Queen Hatshepsut admits as 
much^ for she condemns the Hyksos chiefly on religious 
grounds j they destroyed the temples—perhaps some 
were simply allowed to fall Into disnepair^—^and they 
ruled ** not knowing Ra*\ Had the foreign kings fol¬ 
lowed the example of some of the most popular Pharaohsj, 
they might have purchased the sUegiantc of the priests 
of the various cults; but their desire was to establish the 
worship of the Hittite Sutekh as a result, it may be 
inferred, of political influence exercised by the foreign 
power which received the tribute. One or two of the 
Hyksos kings affected a preference for Egyptian gods. 
We must take at a discount the prejudiced Egyptian 
reference to the hated alien rulers. During the greater 
part of the Hyksos period peaceful conditions prevailed, 
not only in Egypt but over a considemble area in Asia. 
The great trade routes were reopened, and commerce 
appears to have been in a Nourishing condition. Agri¬ 
culture, therefore, must have been fostered j a surplus 
yield of corn was required not only to pay tribute but 
also to offer In exchange for the commodities of other 
countries. We meet, in Manctho's King lanias, a ruler 
who was evidently progressive and enterprising. He is 
identified with Ian, or Khian, whose name appears on 
Hyksos relics which have been found at Knossos, Crete^ 
and Bagdad in Persia* His non-Egyptian title “ank 
adebu”, which signifies “Embracer of Countries", sug¬ 
gests that he was a representative of a great power 
Vr*hich controlled more than one conquered kingdom* 
Breasted, the American Egyptologist, translates Hyksos 
as “rulers of countries”, which means practically the 
same thing, although other authorities show a preference 
for Manetho's rendering, “ Shepherd Kings”, or its 
equivalent “Princes of Desert Dwellers”. It may be, 
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of course, that **HyItsos” was a term of contempt for 
a people whom the proud Egyptians made scornful 
reference to as «the polluted” or «the impure”. To 
this day Europeans are regarded m China as "foreign 
devils”. “ 

We regard the Hyksos period as "a dark age” 
mainly because of the absence of those records which 
the Egyptians were at pains to destroy. Perhaps we 
are also prone to be influenced by their denunciations 
of the foreigners. We have no justification for assum¬ 
ing, however, that progress was arrested for a prolonged 
period extending over about two centuries. The arts 
did not sufl^ decline, nor did the builders lose their 
skill. So thoroughly was the kingdom reorganised that 
the power of the feudal lords was completely shattered. 
Even the Twelfth-Dynasty kings were unable to accom¬ 
plish as much. The Hyksos also introduced the domesti¬ 
cated horse into Egypt, but at what period we arc unable 
to ascertain. Manetho makes no reference to it in his 
brief account of the invasion. If, however, there were 
charioteers in the foreign army when it swept over the 
land, they could not have come from Arabia, and Bedouins 
were not likely to be able to manufiicture or repair 
chariots. Only a rich country could have obtaitied horses 
at this early period. They had newly arrived in western 
Asia and must have been scarce and difficult to obtain, 

henc^ then, came the horse which shattered and 
built up the great empires? It was first tamed by the 
Arj'ans, ^d its place of origin is signified by its Assyrian 
^e ^s of the East”. How it reached Western 
Asia and subsequently made its appearance in the Nile 

v^ey, IS a matter of special interest to us in dealing with 
the Hyksos problems, ° 

We must first glance, however, at the conditions 
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which prevailed in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Egypt prior to the invasion. During the “Golden Age'’ 
the Pharaohs were much concerned about maintaining a 
strongly defended north-eastern frontier. No Egyptian 
records survive to throw light on the relations between 
Egypt and Syria, hut the large number of Twelfth- 
Dynasty ornaments, scarabs, and amulets, bearing hiero¬ 
glyphic inscriptions, which have been excavated at Gezer 
and elsewhere, indicate that trade was brisk and con¬ 
tinuous. A great change had meantime passed over 
Palestine. ** Sometime about 2000 to 1 800 b.c,”, says 
Professor Macalister, the well-known Palestinian ex¬ 
plorer, “we find a rather sudden advance in civilization 
to have taken place. This, like all the other forward 
steps of which recent excavation in the country has 
revealed traces, was due to foreign interference. The 
Semitic nations, Amoritc, Hebrew, or Arab, never in¬ 
vented anything; they assimilated all the elements of 
their civilization from without.” 

During the Twelfth Dynasty, therefore, Palestine 
came under the sway of a people who had attained a 
high degree of culture. But they could not have been 
cither Assyrian or Babylonian, and Egypt exercised no 
control beyond its frontier. The great extending Power 
at the time was the Hittitc in the north. Little is known 
regarding the early movements of its conquering peoples, 
who formed small sul^ect states which were controlled by 
the central government in Asia Minor. That they pene¬ 
trated into southern Palestine as traders, and effected, at 
least, a social conquest, is certain, bemuse they were 
known to Amencinhet 1 , although he never crossed the 
Delta frontier. The northern war god was established 
at an early period in Syria and in Mitanni, and Biblical 
references indicate that the Hitdtes were prominent land 
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owners. They were probably the people who traded 
with Egypt at Gezer, and with whom the Twelfth- 
Dynasty Pharaohs arrived at some understanding. It 
is unlikely that the influential foreign pKneesses who 
were worthy to be introduced into the royal harem were 
the daughters of rough desert dwellers. The Dashur 
jewellery suggests that the ladies were of refined tastes 
and accustomed to luxurious living. 

We have no means of ascertaining why Senusert III^ 
the son of one of the alien wives, invaded Syria and 
fought a battle at Gezer. It may be that the Hittites 
had grown restless and aggressive, and it is also possible 
that he co-operated with them to expel a common enemy 
—perhaps Semites from Arabia. 

Some time prior to the Hyksos invasion the Hittltes 
raided Babylon and overthrew the Hammurabi Dynasty, 
But they were unable to enjoy for long the fruits of con- 
<^ucst. An army of Kassitea pressed down from the 
mountains of Elam and occupied northern Babylonia, 
apparently driving the Hittites before them. The Kass- 
ites are a people of uncertain origin, but associated with 
them were bands of Aryans on horseback and in chariots. 
This is the 6rst appearance in history of the Indo- 
European people. 

A westward pressure of tribes followed. The Kass- 
ites and Aryans probably waged war against the Hittites 
for a period, and the Hyksos invasion of Egypt may 
have been an indirect result of the migrations from the 
Iranian plateau and the conquest of Babylonia, At any 
rate it is certain that the Aryans continued to advancL, 
for, prior to the close of the Hyksos period, they had 
penetrated Asia Minor and reached the Syrian coastland. 
Whether or not they entered Egypt we have no means 
of knowing. AH foreigners were Hyksos to the 
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Egyptians at this time, as all northern barbarians were 
Cdts to the Greeks at a later period. Some change 
occurred, however, for there was a second Hyksos 
Dynasty. What we know for certain is that a military 
aristocracy appeared in Mitanni, where Tushratta, who 
had an Aryan name, subsequently paid tribute to Egypt 
in the time of Amenhotep HI and his son Akhenaton. 
He is believed to have been educated in the land of 
the Pharaohs, and his ancestors must have been the ex- 
pellers from Mesopotamia of the Hittite rulers; the 
Mitanni rulers were for a period overlords of Assyria. 
In addition to the Hittite Sutekh-Tcshub, the Mitanni 
Pantheon then included Indra, Mithra, and Varuna, the 
well-known Iranian gods. These had been introduced 
into the Punjab by an earlier Aryan *‘wave” which 
swept towards India about the beginning of the Twelfth 
Egyptian Dynasty. 

It may also be noted here that when the Egyptians 
expelled the weakened Hyksos army of occupation they 
possessed horses and chariots. They afterwards pressed 
into Syria, but the danger of subsequent invasion was not 
secured until Thutmose Ill overcame the Mitanni Power, 
which apparently was not unconnected with the later 
“Hyksos** overlordship of Egypt. 

During the Hyksos period the children of Israel 
appear to have settled in Egypt. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Joseph and the Exodus 

HiblJul Rcferencci to tlyksM Pctia4«Ji»eph u GnniJ Vb^-^Hu 
S«giiniy—Rmgtnmitg tht KinfdEini— luiclitd m Gwhca—A Jicob Kicg^ 
Period of ihi Exodoi—Egyptian Rerpmoct to Hebrews—A Striking Folk' 
tilfr—CiiWfi of Theban Rerolt—A National Hero—A Famana Queen Mothef 
—A Wamur King—“ Battlet Long Ago^—Expuliion of Portigoon—Ufutot 
La Syria—New Mctbodi of Warfare. 

In the fkmiliRr Bible story of Joseph, the young Hebrew 
slave who became grand vliier m the land of the Nile, 
there is a signiAcant reference to the nationality of his 
master Potiphar. Although that dignitary was “an 
officer of Pharaoh, captain of the guard'’, he was not 
of alien origin; we are pointedly informed that he was 
“an Egyptian”. We also gather that Hyksos juris¬ 
diction extended beyond the Delta region. During the 
dry cycle, when the great famine prevailed, Joseph 
gathered up all the money that was found iti the land 
of Egypt and in the land of Canaan” for the corn which, 
the people purchased. Then he proceeded to aci^iiire 
for the Crown all the privately owned estates in the 
Nile Valley and Delta region, with purpose, it would 
appear, to abolish the feudal system. An exception 
Was made, however, of the lands attached to the temples. 
Apparently Pharaoh desired to conciliate the priests, 
whose political induence was very great, because we find 
that he allowed them free supplies of corn; indeed he 

had previously selected for Joseph’s wife, « Asenath, the 
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daughter of Fotiphetn, priest of On"; ait iRdication 
that he speciaUjr l^voured. the ioduetidal sun cult of 
Heliopolis. Queen Hatshepsut’s assertion that the 
foreign kings ruled m ignorance of Ra was manifestly 
neither strictly accurate nor unbiased. 

The Inference drawn from the Biblical narrative that 
the Hyksos Pharaohs adopted a policy of conciliation is 
confirmed by the evidence gleaned amidst the scanty 
records of the period. We find that some of these 
rulers assumed Ra titles, although they were also ** be¬ 
loved of Set” (Sutekh), and that one of them actually 
restored the tomb of Queen Apuit of the Sixth Dynasty. 
The Egyptians apparently indulged in pious exaggera¬ 
tions. That the Hyksos influence was not averse to 
culture is csfidenced by the feet that the name of King 
Apep Ka-aa-user is associated with a mathematical 
treatise which Is preserved in the British Museum. 

If learning was fostered, the arts and industries could 
not have been n^Iectcd. The Egyptian iconoclasts sys¬ 
tematically destroyed practically all the monuments of the 
period, so that we have no direct evidence to support 
the assumption that it was characterized by a spirit of 
decadence due to the influence of uncultured desert 
dwellers. The skill displayed at the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty was too great to be of sudden 
growth, and certainly does not suggest that for about 
two centuries there had existed no appreciation of, or 
demand for, works of art. Although sculpture had 
^own mechanical, there had been, apparently, progres¬ 
sive development in other directions. We find, for 
instance, a marked and increased appreciation of colour, 
suggesting influence from a district where Nature pre¬ 
sents more variety and distinguishing beauty than the 
somewhat monotonous valley of the Nilej ware was 
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being Wghly glazed and tinted with taste and skill uti 
known in the Twelfth Dynasty, and painting had become 

more popular^ _ ^ 

Butj perhaps, It in the work of admijustfatipn 

that the Egyptians Icarntd most from their Hyksos 
rulers, Joseph, who was tmdoubtedly a great states¬ 
man, must have impressed them greatly with his sotmd 
doctrines of political economy. That sagacious young 
vizier displayed an acute and far-sighted appreciation of 
Jve real needa of Egypt, a country which cannot be rnade 
prosperous under divided rulCi. No doubt he was guided 
by the experienced councillors at Court, but had he not 
been gifted with singular intelligence and strong force 
of character, he cotild never have performed his onerous 
duties with so much dListinction and success* He fostered 
the agricultural industry during the years of plenty, and 
“gathered corn as the sand of the sea, very much, until 
he left numbering; for it was without number’*. 

Then came the seven years of famine. “And when 
all the land of Egypt was famished, the p^ple cried to 
Pharaoh for bread. * . . And Joseph opened all the 
storehouses and sold unto the Egyptians." Much wealth 
poured into the Imperial Exchequer. ** All countries 
came into Egypt to Joseph for to buy corn." The diy 
cycle prevailed apparently over a considerable area, and 
it must have propelled the migrations of pastoral peoples 
which subsequently effected so great a change in the 
political conditions of Asia. 

It is interesting to note that at this period the horse 
was known in Egypt. On the occasion of Joseph's ele¬ 
vation to the post of grand vbicr, Pharaoh “ made him 
to ride in the second chariot which he had”* Then 
when the Egyptians, who found it necessary to continue 
purchasing corn, cried out “ the money faUcth”, the 
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young Hebrew **g 3 ve them bread in exchange for 
horses”, 8 ec. 

The wholesiUc purchase of estates followed, “ Buy 
us and our land for bread," said the Egyptians, ‘^and 
we and our land will be servants unto Pharaoh. , . , So 
the land became Pharaoh’s. . . . And as for the people, 
he (Joseph) removed them to cities from one end of the 
borders of Egypt even to the other end thereof.” 

The work of reorganization proceeded apace. Joseph 
in due season distributed seed, and made it conditional 
that a fifth part of the produce of bU farms should be 
paid in taxation. A strong central government was thus 
established upon a sound economic basis, and it may have 
flourished until some change occurred of which we have 
no knowledge. Perhaps the decline of the Hyksos 
power was not wholly due to a revolt in the south; it 
may have been contributed to as well by interference 
from without. 

Meanwhile the children of Israel dwelt in the land 
of Egypt, in the country of Goshen; and they had pos^ 
sessions therein and multiplied exceedingly”. Josephus’s 
statement that they were identical with the Hyksos 
hardly accords with the evidence of the Bible. It is 
possible^ however, that other Semites besides Joseph 
attained high positions during the period of foreign 
control. In fact, one of the Pharaohs was named Jacob- 
her, or possibly, as Breasted suggests, Jacob-El". Such 
a choice of ruler would not be inconsistent with the 
policy of the Hlttitcs, who allowed subject peoples to 
control their own affairs so long as they adhered to the 
treaty of alliance and recognized the suzenunty of the 
supreme Power. 

It is impossible to fix with any certainty the time at 
which the Israelites settled in Egypt. They came, not 

(OtW) SI 
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as conquerors, but after the Hyksos had seized the 
crown. Apparently, too, they had no intcnttoit of cfFcct- 
ing permanent settlement, because the bodies of Jacob 
and Joseph, having been embalmed^ were carried to the 
family cave tomb “In the land of Canaanwhich 
Abiaham had purchased from “Ephron the Hittlte”. 

No inscription regarding Joseph or the great famine 
has survived. But the Egyptians not likely to 

preserve any record of a grand vizier who starved them 
into submission* A tablet which makes reference to a 
seven years' famine during the Third Dynasty has been 
proved to be a pious fraud of the Roman period, ft 
was based, in all probability, on the Joseph story. The 
alleged record sets forth that King Zoser, who was greatly 
distressed regarding the condition of the country, sent 
a message to the Governor of Nubia, asking for infor¬ 
mation regarding the rise of the Nik. Statistics were 
duly supplied according to his desire. Then Pharaoh 
« dreamed a dream”, and saw the god Khndmfl, who in¬ 
formed him that Egypt was being afHicted because no 
temples had been erected to the gods. As soon as he 
woke up, His Majesty made gifts of land to the priests 
of KhnClmd, and arranged that they should receive a 
certain proportion of all the fish and game caught In the 
vicinity of the first cataract. 

There is no agreement as to when the Exodus of the 
Israelites took place. Some authorities are of opinion 
that it coincided with the expulsion of the Hyksos, Such 
a view, however, conflicts with the Biblical reference to 
a period of bondage. The Pharaoh of the Oppression 
was a “new king” and he “knew not Joseph”. He 
enslaved and oppressed the Israelites, who had been so 
singularly favoured by the foreign rulera. According to 
tradition, he was Rameses II, during whose reign Moses 
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acquired “aU the wisdom of the Egyptians” and became 
“mighty In words and deeds". The next king vras 
Menc-ptah, but he cannot be regarded as the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus. He reigned litUe over ten years, and 
one of his Inscriptions makes reference to the Israelites 
ts a people resident in Canaan, where they were attacked 
by the Egyptian army during a Syrian campaign. It is 
probable that the Hebrews were the Khablri mentioned 
in the Tell el Amarna letters, two centuries before Mene- 
ptah's time. They were then waging war against Canaan- 
itish allies of Egypt, and the Prince of Geacr sent an 
urgent but inedectual appeal to the Pharaoh Akenaton 
for assistance. The Exf^us must have taken place in 
the early part of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and possibly 
during the reign of Thothmes I—about a generation 
after .A.hmes expelled the Asiatics from Avaris. 

During the latter part of the Hyksos period the 
Theban princes, whom Manetho gives as the kings of 
the Seventeenth Dynasty, were tributary rulers over a 
goodly part of Upper Egypt. Reinforced from Nubia, 
and aided by the princes of certain of the nomes, they 
Suddenly rose against their oppressors, and began to wage 
the War of Independence, which lasted for about a quarter 
of a century. 

An interesting papyrus, preserved in the British 
Museum, contains a fragmentary folktale, which indi¬ 
cates that the immediate cause of the rising was an 
attempt on the part of the Hyksos overlord to compNel 
the Egyptians to worship the god Sutekh. 

It came to pass", we read, “that Egypt was pos¬ 
sessed by the Impure, and there was no lord and king.” 

This may mean that either the Hyksos rule had 
limited power in Upper Egypt or was subject to a higher 
authority in Asia. The folktale proceeds; 
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** Now King Sckcncnra was lord of the south. . , . 
Impure Asiatics were in the cities t? “ garrisons), and 
Apepa was lord In Avaris. They worked their wlU in 
the land, and enjoyed all the good things of Egypt. The 
god Sutekh was Apepa’s master, for he worshipped Sutekb 
alone, and erected for him an enduring temple. - . - He 
sacrificed and gave offerings every day unto Sutekh. .. 

The tale then goes on to relate that Apepa sent a 
messenger to Sekenenra, the lord of Thebes, *‘the city 
of the south ", with an important document which had 
been prepared after lengthy consultation with a number 
of learned scribes. 

Sekenenra appears to have received the messenger 
with undisguised alarm. He asked; “What order do 
you bring? Why have you made this journey?" 

The document was read, and, so as can be gathered 
from the blurred and mutilated papyrus, it was something 
to the following effect:— 

The King Ra Apepa serik to you to say: Let the hippopo¬ 
tami, be put out of ibe pool in the dty of Thebes. I cannot get 
sleep, either by day or by night, because their roaring k in my ear. 

No wonder that “the lord of the south" was as¬ 
tounded, The sacred animals at Thebes could not 
possibly be disturbing the slumbers of a monarch residing 
on the Delta frontier. Apepa was evidently anxious to 
pick a quarrel with the Thebans, for his hypocritical 
complaint was, in effect, an express order to accomplish 
the suppression of a popular form of worship. Well he 
knew that he could not adopt more direct means to stii 
up a spirit of rebellion among his Egyptian subjects. 
Possibly the growing power of the Theban ruler may 
have caused him to feel somewhat alarmed, and he desired 
to shatter it before it became too strong for him. 
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Sekenenra was unable for a time to decide what repljr 
he should make. At lengthy having entertained the 
raessengerj he bade him to convey the following brief but 
pointed answer to Ape pa: ** 1 Intend to do as is your 
wish 

Apparendy he desired to gain tinier for there could 
remain no doubt that a serious msis was approaching. 
No sooner did the messenger take his departure than the 
Theban ruler summoned before him all the great lords 
in the districtj and to them he related what had come 
to pass”. These men were likewise astounded they 
heard what Sekenenra had to teU them “ with feelings of 
sorroWj but were silent, for none knew what to say". 

The fragmentary tale then ends abrupdy with the 
words; ®^The King Ra Apepa sent t o 

Wc can infer, however^ that his second message 
roused a storm of opposition, and that whatever demand 
It contained was met with a blank refusal* King Ra 
Apepa must have then sent southward a strong army 
to enforce his decree and subdue the subject princes who 
dared to have minds of their own. 

If we identify Sekenenra with the Theban king of 
that name, whose mummy was found at Der el Bahari, 
and is now in the Cairo museum, we can conclude that 
the ancient folktale contained a popular account of the 
brief but glorious career and tragic death of a national 
hero, who, like the Scottish Sir W illia m Wallace, Inspired 
his countrymen with the desire for freedom and tnde- 
pendence, 

Sekenenra died on the battlefield, Wc can see him 
pressing forward at the head of the Egyptian army, fight¬ 
ing with indomitable courage and accomplishing mighty 
deeds. Accompanied by his most valiant followers, he 
hews his way through the Hyksos force. But "one by 
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one they fjill around him , Now he is alone. He 

IS surrounded, . . , The warriors in front of him arc 
mowed down, for none can withstand hJs blows. But an 
Asiatic creeps up on his lefr «de, swings his batdeaxe, 
and smites a glancing blow. Sekenenra totters; his 
cheek bone and teeth have been laid bare. Another 
Asiatic on his right leaps up and stabs him on the fore¬ 
head, Ere he jails, his first successful assailant strikes 
again, and the battleaxe crashes through the left side of 
the herds skull. The Hyksos shout triumphantly, but 
the Egj'ptians are not dismayed; damourlng in battle 
fury, they rush on to avenge the death of Sekenenra.. . . 
That hero has not died in vain. 

The mummy of the great prince bears the evidence 
of the terrible wounds he received. In his agony he had 
bitten his tongue between his teeth. But it is apparent 
that before he fell he turned the tide of battle, and that 
the Hyksos were compelled to retreat, for his body was 
recovered and carried back to Thebes, where it was 
embalmed afrer putrefretion had set in. 

Sekenenra appears to have been a handsome and dash¬ 
ing soldier. He was tall, slim, and active, with a strong, 
refined face of dark Mediterranean type. Probably he 
was a descendant of one of the ancient femilics which had 
taken refuge in the south after the Hyksos invaders had 
accomplished the fall of the native monarchy. 

His queen, Ah-hotep, who was a hereditary princess 
in her own right, lived until she was a hundred years old. 
Her three sons reigned in succession, and continued the 
war against the Hyksos. The youngest of these was 
Ahmes I, and he was the first Pharaoh of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Ah-hotep must have followed his career with 
pride, for he drove the Asiatics across the frontier. She 
survived him, and then lived through the reign of 
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Amcnhotep I also, for she did not pass away until 
Thotmes I ruled in splendour over united Egypt* and 
caused its name to be dreaded in western Asia, 

Ahmes 1 , like the heroic Sekenenra, received the 
support of the El Kab family, which was descended from 
one of the old feudal lords. His successes are recorded 
in the tomb of his namesake, the son of Ebana, a princess, 
and of Baba, the lord of El Kab, who had served under 
Sekenenra. This El Kab Ahmes was quite a youth—he 
tells us that he was “ too young to have a wife "—when 
he fought on foot behind the chariot of the Pharaoh. He 
was aiterwards promoted to the rank of admiral, and won 
a naval victory on a canal. So greatly did the young 
nobleman distinguish himself that he received a decoration 
—a golden collar, the equivalent of our ‘^Victoria Cross”, 
Indeed he was similarly honoured for performing feats 
of valour on four subsequent occasions, and he also re¬ 
ceived gifts of land and of male and female slaves who 
had been taken captive. 

The progress northward of Ahmes I, with army and 
river fleet, was accompanied by much hard fighting. But 
at length he compelled the Hyksos force, which had 
suffered hea\'ily, to take refuge in the fortified town of 
Avaris. After a prolonged siege the enemy took flight, 
and he pursued them across the frontier. 

We have followed, so fir, the narrative of Ahmes, son 
of Ebana, According to Manetho’s account of the ex¬ 
pulsion, as quoted by Josephus, who, perhaps, tampered 
with it. King Ahmes was unable to do more than shut 
up the Asiatics in Avaris. Then Thummosls (Thothmes), 
successor of Ahmes, endeavoured to cany the town by 
assault, but failed in the attempt. Just when he was 
beginning to despair of accomplishing his purpose, the 
enemy offered to capitulate if they would be allowed to 
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depart m peace. This condition accepted, whereupon 
240,000 men, women, and children evacuated Avaris and 
crossed the frontier Into Syria. Manet ho adds that th ey 
migrated to the district afterwards known as Judea, and 
built Jerusalem, because **thcy were in dr^d of the 
Assyrians”. But, as we have seen, the Assyrians were 
not at this period the predominating power In the East. 
Manetho (or Josephus) was plainly wrong. A new and 
hostile enemy, however, had appeared at Mitannl—the 
dreaded Aryans, who worshipped the strange gods Indra, 
Mithra, and Varuna. 

After clearing the Delta of Asiatic soldiers, Ahmes 1 
turned his attention to Nubia, He did not meet with 
much opposition, and succeeded in extending the southern 
frontier to the second cataract thus recovering the area 
which had been controlled by the great Pharaohs of the 
Twelfth Dynasty. He had afterwards to suppress two 
abortive risings in the heart of the kingdom, which may 
have been engineered by Hyksos sympathizers. Then 
he devoted himself to the work of restoring the monu¬ 
ments of his ancestors and the temples of the gods. 
After a strenuous reign of over twenty years he died in 
the prime of life, lamented, no doubt, by the people whom 
he had set free, and especially by the queen mother, Ah 
hotep, that wife of a mighty leader and nurse of valiant 
heroes—one of the first great women in history. 

The military successes of the Egyptians were largely 
contributed to b^y their use of the horse;, which the Aryans 
had introduced into the West. 

New methods of fighting had also been adopted by 
the Egyptians. W^hen the Eighteenth-Dynasty soldiers 
were depicted on the monuments and in the tombs the 
artists had for their models highly disciplined and well- 
organized bodies of men who had undergone a rigorous 
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training. The mfantrjr were marslAllcd In regular lineup 
and on battleHclds made vigorous and orderly charges. 
Charioteers gathered into action with the dash and com-^ 
blnation of modern-day cavalry. Had this new military 
system evolved in Upper Egypt as a result of the example 
shown by the Hyksos? Or had the trade in horses 
brought into the Nile valley Aryan warriors who became 
the drill sergeants and adjutants of the army which drove 
the Hyksos from the land of the Pharaohs? 


CHAPTER XXII 


Amon, the God of Empire 

Lonir Wonhip—The Gre^T Moiher o! Darknw .—Amon u i Moan 
God— Fiuian with RM-^Ptih ■ Form of the TKcbaD Deitj—^^Fenkhu*^ lod 
“ Fcoiih*^ i^rtiiini Qiitti and Amon—VcncnEioc of Rch^qm PbajaDhi — 

Aman'i Wife ud Concnbrne—Cooqu»tt Thgthmct 1—Rivsl CXiimuii 
(0 ihe Threne—^ueen Hiithtpsal—Her Funain Eicpadiiiop—Rue of 
Thoihne* tl£ —A Great Suaicgiit—HSi Conqti<»ti—^The Egypciin Esnpiro 
^Amao'a Poctio Fiaiie—^Tfac Einpetor'i Bkaldingi aod Obeluki. 

The moon god Ah comes into prominence during the 
Egyptian War of Independence. This ancient deity must 
have been closely associated ^ith the Theban religious 
cult arhich Ra Apepa, the Hyksos king, singled out for 
attack, because the name of the queen mother, Ah-hotep, 
signifies *‘Ah is sadsfled”, and that of her victorious son 
Ah-mes, " born of Ah ”, 

It is highly probable that Ah was the son of the great 
Mother deity Apet, who was identified with the female 
hippopotamus Taurt, ^'the mighty one”, goddess of 
maternit)’, and mother of the gods”. At Thebes and 
Ombos, Osiris was regarded as the son of the sacred 
hippopotamus. As we have seen in the Introduction, he 
was, like Ah, Identified with the moon spirit, which 
symbolized the male principle. The Apet hippopotamus 
was the animal incarnation of the Great Mother; as a 
water goddess, therefore, Apet links with Nut, who rose 
from the primordial deep and was ** the waters above 
the firmamciit". 
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At the beginning there was naught save darkness and 
water. The spirit of the n^ht was the Great Mother, 
and her first-born the moon child. Life came from 
death and light frorn darkness. Such appears to have 
been the conception of the worshippers of the skjr-and- 
water goddess and the lunar god- 

On the other hand, the worshippers of the male earth 
spirit bdieyed that the firmament was made of metal 
which was beaten out by the Great Father^ Ptah, at the 
beginning. Ere metal came into use it may have been 
conceived that the sky was made of stone* Hath or, the 
sky goddess, was significantly enough “ the lady of tur¬ 
quoise ”, and Ra, the sun go^ was in the Fifth Dynasty 
symbolized by an obelisk- 

Osiris, the human incarnation of primitive Nilotic 
deities, absorbed the attributes of the moon spirit and the 
male earth spirit. Isis, on the other hand, apparently 
absorbed those of Nut, the sky-and-watcr goddess, and 
of Neith, the earth goddess, who symbolized growth. 

As moon worship was of greater antiquity In Eg)^pt 
than sun worship, and was associated with agricultui^ 
rites, the Theban cult must have made popular appeal, 
and helped to rally the mass of the people to throw off 
the yoke of the Hyksos Ra and Sutekh worshippers* 
The political significance of Apepa^s order to slay the 
hippopotami is therefore apparent. 

When the influence of the southern conquerors ex¬ 
tended to Hermopolis, Ah was merged with Thoth, who 
was originally a lunar deity^ In fact, as we have shown 
in our Introduction, he was another form of Khonsu. 
With Mut, “the mother "', who is indistinguishable from 
Apet, Khonsu and Thoth formed a Theban triad. In 
Nubia, where archaic Mediterranean beliefs appear to 
have been persistent, Thoth was the son of Tefriuti the 
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liotiess-headcd goddess^ who given arbitrary assoda- 
tioii with Shu, the atmosphere god, by the theorists of 
Heliopolis, Mut was also depicted at Thebes i;dth the 
head of a lioness. 

As we have already suggested, St b possible that 
Amon was origStially the son of Mut-Apet. He may 
have developed as a symboliaed attribute of Ah, Frag¬ 
ments of old hymns make reference to him as a lunar 
deity, and as a “traverser" of space like Khonsu-Thoth, 
Indeed, even in his hawk-headed form, he retains his 
early association with the moon, for he wears the solar 
disk with the lunar crescent,^ 

Amon, like the sons of all the Great Mother deides, 
represented in his animal forms the “male principle” and 
the “ lighting principle ”, He became “ the husband of 
his mother" when the Great Father and Great Mother 
conceptions were fused- This process is jJJustrated in 
the triad formed by Ptah, the father, Mut, the mother, 
and Thoth, the son. Ptah*s wife Sekhet, with the head 
of a lioness, is indisting u is h able from Mut, Tefnut, and 
Bast. 

As a Great Father deity, Amon, “husband of his 
mother” became “king of the gods",* and lost his 
original lunar character- His fusion with the sun god of 
Heliopolis, which was accomplished for political purpose, 
made the change complete^ for he became Amon-Ra, the 
great representative deity of Egypt, who combines the 
attributes of all other gods, 

Amon-Ra was depicted as a great bearded man, c l a d in 
a sleeveless tunic suspended from his shoulders, with the 
tail of an animal hanging behind. His headdress of 

S Ifl Ill A4bpn-aa tTnm llvr iteitT' ii oUcii af ram, farmer ef ll» flotti, 
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high double plumes, with lunar and solar aymbok, was 
coloured in sections red and blue, and red and green, as 
If to signify an association with the river flowing between 
its banks and the growth of verdure, Somednies he is 
shown with Min’s ram’s horns curving downwards round 
his ears, and sometimes with those of KhnQmfl spreading 
outward,^ He wore a collar and armlets and bracelets. 

As a god of war he rose into great prominence during 
the Eighteenth Dynasty. The victorious kings, who 
became owners of all the land in Egypt, and returned 
with great spoils from many battleflel^, were bvish in 
their gifts to his temple, and his priests became exceed¬ 
ingly wealthy and powerful. There never was in Egypt 
a more influential cult than that of Amon-Ra, 

His solar attributes, however, were not so prominent 
in the Eighteenth as in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Dynasties. The influence of the moon cult remained for 
a considerable period. As much is suggested by the names 
of the kings. Ah-mes 1 , bom of Ah ”, was followed by 
four rulers called Amen-hotep, "Amon is satisfied", and 
four called Thoth-mes, ** bom of Thoth ", 

The influence of the Ra cult at Heliopolis was tem¬ 
pered by that of the Ainon cult at Thebes, with the result 
that the old Egyptian lunar gods came into prominence. 
Nor were Ptab and other kindred deities excluded from 
the group of official gods as in the Fifth Dynasty, At 
Memphis Amon-Ra was worshipped as Ptah, In a hymn 
addressed to the great Theban deity it was declared_ 

Memphis receives thee in the form of Ptab— 

He who is the first-born of all gods; 

He who was at the beginning. 

It would appear that the Memphites had combined 

* “ AmM tte twQ bomi 
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with the Thebans to drive the Hyksos out of Egypt, 
When AJunes began the work of reconstructing riic 
temples^ the first gods he honoured were Amon and 
Ptah. In the limestone quarries near Cairo two tablets 
record that stone was excavated for the great temples at 
Memphis and Thebes. No reference is made to Helio¬ 
polis, It is of special Interest to find that the workmen 
who were employed were of the Fenkhu, a Syrian tribe. 
There can be no doubt these quarriers were foreigners. 
In an Assouan inscription of Thothmes 11 it is stated 
that the boundary of the Egyptian empire on the north 
extended to the Syrian lakes, and that the Pharaoh's 
arms were not repulsed from the land of the Fenkhu 
A stele erected by Thothmes 111 at Wady Haifa records 
a victory during a Syrian campaign over “ the Fenkhu ", 
Ahmes must have obtained these skilled quarriers fi^om 
the Fenkhu for the purpose of hastening on the work of 
restoring the temples in return for some ^vour conferred, 
for he did not wage war against the tribe, which remained 
powerful at the time of Thothmes III. It is impossible, 
however, to identify them with certainty. To this day 
the inhabitants of Palestine still credit all the surviving 
works of antiquity to the " Fenish ”, and although the 
reference is evidently to the Philistines and Phceniclans, 
as well as to the hewers of the great artificial caves, 
it is possible that the latter, who are referred to in the 
Bible as the Rephaim or Anakim, were originally the 
Fenish” and the Egyptian **Fenkhu”. Ahmes may 
have followed the example of his temple- and pyramid¬ 
building predecessors in drawing fresh supplies of skilled 
stone workers from southern Palestine. 

Osiris warship was combined with that of Amon at 
Thebes, but, as wc have seen, Osiris and Amon had 
much in common, for both gods had lunar attributes. 
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Osiris “ hides his essence in the great shrine of Amon 
The Amon ram was an animal incarnation of the com 
spirit. It is significant to find^ in this connection, that 
the priests of Amon for a long period sought sepidture 
at sacred Abydos, which had become closely associated 
with Osirian worship. But there was a strange fusion of 
bdiefs regarding the other world. Men died believing 
that they would enter the bark of Ra and also reach 
the Osirian Paradise. Ultimately the Heliopolitan be¬ 
lief in the efficacy of magical formulae impaired the 
ethical character of the Ptah-Osirian creed. 

Although Ahmes I was the liberator of Egypt, his 
memory was not revered so greatly as that of his son 
and successor Amenhotep 1 (Amenophis), The great 
Pharaohs of the records were the religious Pharaohs; 
if a monarch was assiduous in venerating the gods, and 
especially in erecting and endowing temples, his fame 
was assured; the grateful priests ‘'kept his memory 
green Amenhotep 1 and his wife Aahmes-Nefertari 
were, after their death, revered as deities; references are 
made to them as protectors and punishers of men in 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, 

Nefcrtari was during her life “ Amon’s wife She 
slept in the temple, and her children were reputed to be 
the sons and daughters of the god. The high priest's 
wife was ** the concubine of Amon It was Amen¬ 
hotep 1 who founded the endowments of the Amon cult 
at Thebes which ultimately became so wealthy and power¬ 
ful, He also began the erection of the magnificent build¬ 
ings at Karnak, which were added to by hjs successors. 
His reign, which lasted for only about ten years, was 

^ Ht hJiil of Ofirii U [p Abum1| 11 lii-r ftetnt of li-ULt 11 ta tiif irfEii 
tiro, At, htifJto"', Arooo-Rii ii idItEmwl ia 1 tetnpk cliiati ** HEddcB ii thf 
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occupied chiefly in reorganizing the kingdom and in 
establishing the new national religion» Assisted by the 
veteran military nobles of El Kab, he waged war against 
the Libyans on the north and the Nubians on the south. 
He appears also to have penetrated Syria, but no records 
of the campaign survive. His successors, however, ere 
he invaded Asia, claimed to hold sway as far north as the 
Euphrates. 

The next king, Thothmes 1 , came to the throne as 
the husband of a princess of the royal line. He found 
it nccessaiy to invade Nubia. Ahmes of Ebana, who 
accompanied him, records in his tomb that a battle was 
fought between the second and third cataract. The 
Pharaoh slew the Nubian leader who opposed him, and, 
on his return, had the body suspended head downwards 
at the bow of the royal ship. Thothmes penetrated 
Nubia beyond the third cataract, and reached the island 
of Arko, where Sebekhotep had undertaken the erection 
of his great statues. A fortress was erected and gar¬ 
risoned on the island of Tombos at the third cataract. 
Nubia thus became once again an Egyptian province. 

A campign of conquest was next waged In Syria, 
where Egyptian dominance was continually challenged 
by the rival powers in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. 

was probably", write King and Hall, *^with the 
Iranian kingdom of Mitanni, between Euphrates and 
Tigris, that the Dynasty carried on its struggle for 
Syria," No royal records of the campaign of Thoth¬ 
mes I survivCi but we gather from the tomb inscriptions 
of Ahmes of Ebana and Ahmes of El Kab, that a great 
victory "was won in Naharina^ “the land of the rivers", 
which secured Egyptian supremacy^ The king was 
afterwards able to boast that the northern boundaiy of 
the Empire extended far as the circuit of the — 
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It believed tiut die world's edge was at the source of 
the Euphrates on the north and of that of the Nile on the 
south, and that both rivers flowed from the ocean, “ the 
great Circle” surrounding the earth, in which by the 
great serpent. 

Thothmes I made an addition to the Karnak temple, 
and erected two great pylons on the thirtieth anniversary 
of his reign, when, at the Sed festival, he appears to have 
selected his successor. On one of the pylons he recorded 
that he had established peace in Egypt, ended bwicssness, 
and stamped out impiety, and that he had subdued the 
rebels in the Delta region. He also implored Amon to 
give the throne to his daughter Hatshepsut, 

The dosing period of the king's reign is obscure, and 
there b no agreement as to the events which occurred in 
connection with the bmlly feud which ensued. Thothmes 
III dated his reign from the year preceding the death 
of Thothmes I, but In the interval Thothmes ll and 
Hatshepsut sat on the throne. 

The children of the royal princess who was the wife 
of Thothmes L induded two sons and two daughters, but 
they all died young with the exception of the Princess 
Hatshepsut, Another wife was the mother of Thothmes 
II, while a concubine gave birth to Thothmes lit. 

Such Is Breasted's reading of the problem, which Is 
made difficult on account of the mutibtion of inscriptions 
by the rival claimants. Other Egyptologists suggest that 
Thothmes III was the son of Thothmes II, 

Thothmes 111 was a priest in the temple of Amon 
He secured his succession by marrying cither Hatshepsut 
or her daughter. According to Breasted, he supers^ed 
Thothmes I at a festival at which the Oracle of Amon 
proclaimed him as the Pharaoh. Thothmes III then 

began his reign, and the old king lived In retirement. 

it 
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After a time the usurpiitg prince hid to recognize the 
ccHregency of Hatshepsut. But, ere long, he was thrust 
aside, and the queen reigned alone as “the female 
Homs Tbothmes II then seized the throne on his 
own and his fitther’s behalf, and when Thothmes I died, 
Thothmes II allied himself with Thothmes Ill. When 
they had reigned about two years Thothmes II died, but 
Thothmes III was not able to retain his high position. 
Once again Hatsheput, who bad evidently won over 
a section of the priesthood, seized the reins of govern¬ 
ment, and Thothmes III was once again "relegated to 
the background”,^ At the festivals he appeared as a 
priest. 

Hatshepsut must have been a woman of great ability 
and force of character to have displaced such a man as 
Thothmes III. For about fourteen years she ruled 
alone, and engaged herself chiefly in restoring the reli¬ 
gious buildings which had either been demolished or had 
fallen into disrepair during the Hyksos period. She 
completed the great mortuary temple at Dcr-cI-Bahari, 
which had been begun under Thothmes IL It was 
modelled on the smaller temple of Mentuhotep, and is 
still magnificent in ruin. Situated against the western 
cliflfe at Thebes, it was constructed in three terraces with 
sublime colonnades finely proportioned and exquisitely 
wrought. An inner chamber was excavated from the 
rock. On the temple walls the mythical scenes in con¬ 
nection^ with the birth of the queen were sculptured in 
low relief, and to get over the difficulty of being recog¬ 
nized as a ”son of the sun”, Hatshepsut was depicted 
in company of her male "double”. On state occasion? 
she wore a fidse beard. 

The queen's most f^oua undertaking was to send an 

* ^ Hhtvy ^ Hcofy BTciiced, 
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expcditioti of eight ships to the land of Punt to obtain 
myrrh trees^ incense, rare woods, and sacred animals for 
the temple. It was her pious wish that Amon should 
have a garden to walk in. 

To celebrate her jubilee Hatshepsut had erected two 
magnificent obelisks, nearly a hundred feet high, in front 
of the Karnak temple in which Thothmes III was a priest. 
One of these still stands erect, and is greatly admired by 
visitors. The obelisks, like the temple, were designed 
by the much-favoured architect Senmut, an accomplished 
artist and scheming statesman, who was a prominent 
figure In the party which supported the queen. 

But so deeply was Hatshepsut concerned In devoting 
the revenues of the State to religious purposes that the 
affairs of empire were neglected. The flame of revolt 
was spreading through Syria, where the tribal chiefs 
scorned to owe allegiance to a woman, especially as she 
neglected to enforce her will at the point of the sword. 
Apparently, too, the Mitanni power had recovered from 
the blows dealt by the military Pharaohs of a previous 
generation and had again become aggressive. Then 
Hatshepsut died. She may have fallen a victim of a 
palace revolt of which no record survives. Her mummy 
has never been discovered. When the deep tunnel which 
she had construrted for her tomb was entered, it was 
found to have been despoiled. It may be that her body 
was never deposited there. After her death no more is 
heard of her favourite Senmut, or her dai^hter, whom 
she had selected as her successor. Her name was ruth¬ 
lessly erased from her monuments. All the indications 
point to a milita^ revolt, supported by a section of the 
priesthood, at a time of nation^ peril. 

Thothmes III, who immediately came to the throne, 
lost no time in raising an army and pressing northward 
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to subdue the Syrian rebellion. Although he has been 
referred to as “ tiijs little man with coarse features, as we 
know from his mummy ", it would be a mistake to retain 
the impression that he was of repulsive aspect. He died 
when he was an old man; his jaw was not tied up be¬ 
fore embalmment, which was not highly successful, for his 
nose was disfigvired, and has partly crumbled away. The 
statues of the king present the striking face of a vigorous 
and self-contained man; In one he has a nose which rivals 
that of Wellington, and an air of dignity and refinement 
which accO'fds with what we know of his character; for 
not only was he a great leader who, as his grand vizier 
has informed the ages, knew all that happened and never 
fiiiled to carry out a matter he took in hand, he was 
also a man of artistic ability, accustomed, as Breasted 
informs us, to spend his leisure time designing exquisite 
vases 

The hour had come and the manl With a well- 
organized army, in which he had placed the most capable 
men in command, he swept his victorious way through 
Syria and struck terror to the hearts of the rebels. His 
name—Manakhpirria (Men-kheper-ra) Thothmes—^was 
dreaded long after his death, and may have originated the 
Semitic title ** Pharaoh ", which was never used by the 
native kings of Egypt. 

The greatest triumph of the various Syrian campaigns 
conducted by Thothmes Ill was the capture of Mcgiddo, 
in the Hebrew tribal area of Issachar. That fortified 
stronghold, situated on the plain of Jezreet, was a point 
of great strategic importance—“the Key", indeed, of 
northern Palestine, It had to be approached over the 
ridge of Carmel, and was partly surrounded by the tribu- 
taiy known as «the brook Kina", which flows Into the 
Kishon River. Two highways leading to Megiddo lay 
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before the Egyptian army, like the legs of inward curving 
calipers, and between these a narrow mountain pass cut 
in an almost straight and direct line into the town. 

The Egyptian generals Intended to advance along the 
northern curving highway, but Thothmes 111 was, like 
Nelson, a great strategist who ever did the unexpected. 
He decided to push through the pass, although along 
the greater part of it his horsemen would have to advance 
in Indian He, To inspire his followers with his own 
great courage, the fearless monarch rode in front. His 
daring manoeuvre was a complete success. Ere it was 
comprehended by the enemy, his army was pouring down 
upon the plain. 

He completely upset the plans of the Asiatic dlies, 
who had divided their forces to await the advance of the 
Egyptians by the north and the south, occupying the 
while, no doubt, strong positions. 

The battle took place next day on the river bank. 
Thothmes led on a victorious charge, and scattered the 
enemy so that they retreated In confusion and took refuge 
in the city. Had the Egyptians not been too eager to 
secure the spoils of victory, they might have captured 
Megiddo, as Thothmes informed them afterwards. A 
long siege followed, but at length the town was starved 
into submission, and the princes came forth to swear 
allegiance to the Pharaoh, They also made payment 
of the tribute which they had withheld during the closing 
years of Hatshepsut’s reign. Thothmes took the eldest 
sons of the various revolting princes as hostages, and 
deported them to Thebes. The spoils of victory included 
over 900 chariots and 200 coats of mail and much gold 
and silver. Ere he returned home he captured three 
towns in Lebanon, and reorganised the administration 
of northern Palestine. 
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Other campaigns foUowetl On one of these Thoth- 
mes made swift attack upon some revolting princes by 
crossing the sea and landing on the Phoenician coast. 
The Hittites gave trouble on the north^ and he pushed 
on to Carchemlshj their southern capital, and captured it. 
At Kadesh, on the Orontes, he also dealt a shattering 
blow against the Hittites and thdr allies from Mitanni. 
He had previously subdued the Libyans, and conducted 
a successful campaign into Nubia. Thus he built up a 
great empire, and made Egypt the foremost power in 
the world. Tribute poured into the royal exchequer 
from the various subject states, and peace offerings %^?ere 
made by the Hittites and even by the rulers of Cjqirus 
and Crete. Both Assyria and Babylonia cultivated friendly 
relations with Thothmes HI, who appears to have been 
as distinguished a diplonudst as he was a conqueror. 

The priests of Amon composed a great hymn in his 
honour, which, they pretended, had been recited by their 
god_ 

I have come, I have given to thee to smite the land of the Syrians— 
Under thy feet they lie through the length and breadth of ihe 
ged^s land; 

1 hare made them sec thy might like to a star revolving 
^'Vhen it sheds its buiniiig beamf and drops iti^ dew on the 
meadows^ 

1 have come, I have given to thee to vanquish the Western people 
Crete is stricken with fear, termr is reigning in Cyprus; 

Like to a great young bull, I have made them behold thy power, 
Ftwlcas and quick to strike, none is so bold to resist thee. 

I have come, I have given to thee to conquer the folk of the 
marshes, 

The terror of thee has frlten over the lands of Mitanni; 

Like to a crocodile fierce they have beheld thee in glory^ 

O monarch of fear at sea, none b so bold to approach thee. 
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The chief buildings of Thothmcs III were erected 
to Amon at Thebes^ but he did not fail to honour Ra at 
Heliopolis, Ptah at Memphis^ and Hathor at Dcndera. 
One of his jubilee obelisks, which he erected at Thebes, 
now stands in Constantinople; another is in Rome; the 
pair set up at Heliopolis haye been given prominent sites 
on either side of the Atlantic Ocean — one in New York 
and the other on the Thames Embankment, London. 
His reign, which he dated from his first accession prior 
to the death of Thothmes I, extended over a period of 
fifty-four years. He died on 17 March, 14471 B.C., and 
was buned in the lonely “Valley of Kings' Tombs'". 


CHAPTER XXin 

Tale of the Doomed Prince 


Fhjinich** ef tht FatEt-^Son mmt die i Sodden Desth^ 

Hit Lund j ChUdhood—Tbc D^^PiioK gw upon hit Tmetj—The Lady 
of ihc Tflr*cr—Woo by the DiigoUcd Prince— Ad Ajiery Faihef—Prince 
teturm Hdim — P crili qf Dorknat —The Gitni and the CnKindilc—The 
Scrpmi ilaia— Mystery of the Prinee^t Fate — Reicmhbiipca tq Europem 
StQjia—An CJoiolved Problem. 


Now hear the tale of the doomed prince. Once upon a 
time there was a king in Egypt whose heart was heavy 
because that he had no son. He called upon the gods, 
and the gods heard, and they decreed that an heir should 
be born to him. In time came the day of the child’s 
birth. The seven Hathors (Fates) greeted the prince 
and pronounced his destiny; they said he woLild meet 
with a sudden death, either by a crocodile, or a serpent, 
or a dog. 

The nurses informed the king what the Hathors had 
said, and the heart of His Majesty was troubled. He 
commanded that a house should be erected in a lonely 
place, so that the child might be guarded well, and he 
provided servants, and all kinds of luxuries, and gave 
orders that the prince should not be taken outside his 
safe retreat. 

It came to pass that the boy grew strong and big. 
One day he dim bed to the flat roof of the house. Look- 
ing down, he saw a dog which followed a man, and 
wondered greatly thereat 
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Then he spoke to one of the servants^ sa^ng: “What 
is that which follows the man walking along the road?” 

“ That,** answered the servant, “ is a dog." 

The boy said; “ I should like to have one for myself 
Bring a dog to me.” 

When he spoke thus, the servant informed the king. 
His Majesty said: “ Let him have a young boar hunter, 
so that he may not foet.** 

So the prince was given a dog as he had desired. 

The boy grew into young manhood, and his limbs 
were stout; he was indeed a prince of the land. He 
grew restless in the lonely house, and sent a message to 
his royal father, saying; " Hear me. Why am I kept a 
prisoner here ? lam destined to die either by a crocodile, 
a serpent, or a dog; it is the will of the gods. Then 
let me go forth and follow my heart’s desire while I live.’ 

H h Majesty considered the matter^ and said he would 
grant the lad's wish* So he caused him to be provided 
with all kinds of weaponand consented that the dog 
should follow him* 

A servant of the king conducted the young prince 
to the eastern frontierj^ and said: "New you may go 
wherever you desire/^ 

The lad called his dog, and set his face toward the 
north. He hunted on his way and fared welL In time 
he reached the country of Naharina (MItanni), and went 
to the house of a chief 

Now the chief was without a son, and he had but one 
daughter and she was very fur* He had caused to be 
erected for her a stately tower with seventy window&^ on 
the summit of a clifT 700 feet from the ground* The 
fame of the girl went abroad, and her father sent for all 
the sons of ^iefs in the land and said to them^ 

^ tJw pdaex i*u 14^ frotn niUxk h Laa| ii he wh iw^jr (mtn 
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“ My daughter will be given m marriage to the youth 
who can climb up to her window.” 

Day after day the lads endeavoured to scale the diff, 
and one afternoon when they were so engaged the young 
prince arrived and saw them. He was given hearty 
welcome. They took him to their house, they deansed 
him with water and gave him perfumes, and then they 
set food before him and gave fodder to his horse. They 
showed him great kindness, and brought sandals to him. 

Then they said: ''Whence come ye, young man?" 

The prince answered: "I am the son of one of the 
Pharaoh’s charioteers. My mother died, and my father 
then took another wi^ who hates me. 1 have run away 
from home.” 

He said no more. They kissed him as if he were 
a brother, and prevailed upon him to tarry with them 
a while. 

What can I do here ?" asked the prince. 

The young men said; Each day we try to scale the 
cliff and reach the window of the chief's daughter. She 
is very fair, and will be given In marriage to the fortunate 
one who can climb up to her." 

On the next day they resumed their wonted task, and 
the prince stood apart, watching them. Then day followed 
day, and they endeavoured in vain to reach the window, 
while he looked on. 

It came to pass at length that the prince said to the 
others: “If you consent, 1 will make endeavour also; 
1 should like to dimb among you." 

They gave him leave to join them in the daily task. 
Now it chanced that the beautiful daughter of the chief 
in Naharina looked down from her window in the high 
tower, gazing upon the youths. The prince saw her, and 
he began to dimb with the sons of the chiefs, and he 
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went up and up until he reached the window of the great 
chief’s daughter^ the lair one. She took him in her arms 
and she kissed him. 

Then one who had looked on, sought to make glad 
the heart of the girl’s father, and hastened to him and 
spoke, saying: 

'*At last one of the youths has reached the window 
of your daughter." 

“ The great chief asked: **Whose son is he?" 

He was told: **The youth Is the son of one of the 
Pharaoh’s charioteers, who fled from Egypt because of his 
stepmother.” 

Then was the great chief very angry, and he said: 
** Am 1 to give my daughtu in marriage to an Egyptian 
fugitive? Order him to return at once to his own 
land,” 

Messengers were sent to the youth in the tower, and 
they said to him: “Begone! You must return to the 
place whence you came.” 

But the &ir maid clung to him. She called upon the 
god, and swore an oath, saying: “By the name of Ra 
Harmachis, if he is not to be mine, 1 will neither eat nor 
drink again." 

When she had spoken thus she grew faint, as if she 
were about to die. 

A messenger hastened to her father and told him 
what the girl had vowed and how she thereupon sank 
hunting. 

The great chief then sent men to put the stranger to 
death if he remained in the tower. 

When they came nigh the girl, she cried: *'By the 
god, if you slay my chosen one, 1 will die also. I will 
not live a single hour if he is taken from me." 

The girl’s words were repeated to her father, and he, 
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the great chief, said: “Let the young man, this stranger, 
be brought Into my presence." 

Then ii¥as the prince taken before the great chief. 
He was stricken with fear, but the girl’s father embraced 
him and kissed him, saying: *‘You are indeed a noble 
youth. TeU me who you are, 1 love you as if you 
were mine own son." 

The prince made answer: “ My father is a charioteer 
in the army of the Pharaoh, My mother died, and my 
father then took another wife, who hates me. I have run 
away from home." 

The great chief gave his daughter to the prinoe for 
wife, and provided a goodly dwelling, with servants, a 
portion of land, and many cattle. 

It came to pass some time after this that the prince 
spoke to his wife, saying: 

** It is my destiny to die one of three deaths—either 
by a crocodile, or a serpent, or a dog." 

“ Let the dog be slain at once," urged the woman. 

Said the prince: “I will not permit that my dog be 
slain. Besides, he would never do me harm." 

His wife was much concerned for his safety. He 
would not let the dog go out unless he went with it. 

It came to pass that the prince travelled with his wife 
to the land of Egypt, and visited the place in which he 
had formerly dwelt. A giant was with him there. The 
giant would not allow him to go out after dark, because 
a crocodile came up from the river each night. But the 
giant himself went forth, and the crocodile sought in vain 
to escape him. He bewitched it. 

He continued to go out each night, and when dawn 
came the prince went abroad, and the giant lay down to 
sleep. This continued for the space of two months. 

It came to pass on a certain day that the prince made 
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merry in his house. There was a great feast. When 
darkness fell he lay down to rest, and he fell asleep. His 
wife busied herself cleansing and anointing her body. 
Suddenly she beheld a serpent which crept out of a hole 
to sting the prince. She was sitting beside him, and she 
called the servants to fill a bowl with milk and honeyed 
wine for the serpent, and it drank thereof and was intoxi¬ 
cated. Then it was rendered helpless, and rolled over. 
The woman selaed her dagger and slew the serpent, which 
she flung into her bath. 

When she had finished, she awoke the prince, who 
marvelled greatly that he had escaped, and his wife said: 
“ Behold the god has given me the chance to remove one 
of your dooms. He will let me strike another blow.” 

The prince made offerings to the god, and prostrated 
himself, and he continued so to do every day. 

U came to pass many days afterwards that the prince 
went out to walk some distance from his house. He did 
not go alone, for his dog followed him. It chanced that 
the dog seiaed an animal in flight, and the prince followed 
the chase, running. He reached a place near the bank 
of the river and went down after the dog. Now the dog 
was beside the crocodile, who led the prince to the place 
where the giant was. The crocodile said: «1 am your 
doom and 1 follow you . * - (I cannot contend) with the 
giant, but, remember, 1 wiU watch you. . . . You may 
bewitch me (like) the giant, but if you sec (me coming 
once again you will certainly perish). 

Now it came to pass, after the space of two months, 


that the prmcc went - * ^ 

Ih* ErltiU, T'""’ TJ’il Wnr',7^ 
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One cannot help being struck with certain resem* 
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bhnces m the ancient narrative to a &miliar type of 
Cdtic story, which relates the adventures of a king’s son 
who goes forth disguised as «a poor lad” to seek his 
fortunes and win a bride by performing some heroic 
de^ in a foreign country. The lady in the lofty tower 
IS fomiliar. In Irish mythology she is the daughter of 
Balor, King of Night, who had her seduded thus be¬ 
cause it was prophesied that her son would slay him. 
But the Cydopcan smith, Mackinley, won her, and her 
son Lugh, the dawn god, killed Balor with the " round 
stone", which was the sum The mother of the Greek 
Hermes, who slew his grandson, Argus, with the ” round 
stone”, ^ concealed in a secret underground chamber, 
from which her lover rescued her* 

Apparently the Egyptian prince was safe so long as 
he resided in a foreign country, and that may be the 
reason why his lather had him conducted to the fosnticr. 
It would appear also that he has nothing to fear during 
the ^y. The crocodile is bewitched so long as the giant 
lies in slumber. In certain European stories a man who 
works a spell must similarly go to sleep. When Sigurd 
(the Norse Siegfried) roasts the dragon’s heart, Rcgin lies 
down to sleep, and when Finn-mac-Coul (the Scottish 
hmn) roasts the salmon, Black Arky, his father’s 
murderer, lies asleep also. (See TeHiaijic Myth atrd 
In a Sutherlandshire story a magician goes 
to sleep while snakes are being boiled to obtain a cumtive 
potion. 

■■ protecting giant (i]so tnnillted 

of 

Scottish (? Mediterranean) folktales. 

In our Northern legends which relate the wonderful 
fwts of the disguised son of a king he invariably lies 
asleep with his head on the knees of the fair lady who 
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“combs his hair". She sees "the beast" (or dragon) 
coming against her and awakens him. In this Egyptian 
talc the woman, however, slays the serpent, which comes 
against the man instead. 

Readers will naturally ask; "Was the prince killed 
by the crocodile or by the dog ? ... Or did he escape ? 
Was his wife given the opportunity to strike a blow ?" 

In "Celtic” stories the "first blow" is allowed, and 
it is invariably successful. One relates that a woman 
saved a hero’s life by striking, as was her privilege, the 
first blow, and, as she used a magic wand, she slew the 
sleeping giant who was to strike the next "trial blow". 

Was the crocodile slain in the end, and did the dog 
kill his master by accident? This faithful animal is of 
familiar type. He is one of the dogs ** which has its 
day". In Northern tales the dog is sometimes slain by 
its master after it has successfully overcome a monster of 
the night. The terrible combat renders it dangerous 
afterwards. Besides, “it had its day". 

Did the Egyptian dog kill the crocodile ? Or did the 
prince's wife slay the dog, thinking the crocodile was 
unable to injure her husband? And was the spell then 
broken, and the crocodile permitted to slay the prince? 

The problem may be solved if, and when, another 
version of this ancient story is discoverei^ 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Changes in Social and Religious Life 

VVc&lTh tnd Luxury— of Town Life^Sodil Pun^Dfii— Ancient 
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Jacob^i EvAtnple^New Burial Cmtocoi, 

Is Jess than a century after the expulsion of the Hj'ksos 
a great change passed over the sodd conditions of Egj'pt 
The kingdom was thoroughly organized under the 
supreme control of the Court. Every inch of land which 
the Pharaohs reconquered was vested in the Crown; ihe 
estates of the old nobility who had disappeared under 
the regime of Joseph were administered by officials; all 
the peasants became serfs of the king and paid a pro¬ 
portion of their produce in rent and taxation^ The law 
was firmly administered, and the natural resources of the 
country were developed to the utmost. 

When the arms of the Pharaoh secured settled con¬ 
ditions in Syria, the trade routes were reopened and the 
merchant da$3 increased and prospered. There was no 
lack of employment. Temple building nursed the 
various industries into prosperity, and careers were 
opened for capable men in the civil service and the army. 
When the wealth of Asia poured into Egypt not only 
through the ordinary channels qf commerce, but also in 
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tribute from the dependendcs, the nation assumed that 
air of comfort and prosperity which we find reflected in 
the artistic productions of the time. The tomb scenes 
no longer reveal a plain-living, scantily attired people or 
dignified and barefooted noblemen and Pharaohs amidst 
scenes of rural simplicity, Egypt of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty has a setting of Oriental splendour. Its people 
are gaily attired and richly bejewelled, and the luxurious 
homes of the wealthy resound with music and song and 
the datter of wine cups. 

When the Egyptian nobles of the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms had carved in their tombs the scenes of every¬ 
day life which they desired to be repeated in Paradise, 
they were content to have ploughmen and builders and 
domestic servants to provide them with the simple neces¬ 
saries of life: the leisured classes of the Empire sought 
more after amusements; they could not be happy without 
their society functions, their merry feasts and rich attire, 
their troops of singers and dancers, their luxurious villas 
with elaborate fiirmshings, and their horses and chariots 
and grooms. 

Town life was full of gaiety under the Empire. 
Wealthy people had large and commodious houses and 
delighted to entertain their friends, who drove up in 
chariots, attended by servants, and clad in many-coloured 
and embroidered garments. As the guests gathered and 
gossiped in these ancient days the hired musicians played 
harps and lyres, guitars, flutes, and double pipes ; the 
lords and ladies seated themselves on single and double 
eburs, and wine and fruits were brought in by slaves, 
who also provided garlands and bou(iuet$ of scented 
flowers, perfumes, and oil for anointment. The drink¬ 
ing cups were of artistic shape, and might be either of 
gl^s or porcelain, or of silver or gold, finely engraved, 
r 0 Eul y ^ 
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and perha[>3 studded with precious stones. Joseph's cup 
was of silver (GeacJ«, xliv, 2). 

The dinner consisted of manjr courses. These 
Eighteenth-Dynasty guests ate the fiesh of the oxj the 
wild go&t, or the gazelle, suid certain fish, but never the 
tabooed eel, and they partook of geese and ducks and 
other birds in season; pork and mutton were rigidly 
excluded.' A varied of vegetables, and fhiit and 
pastries, were included in the menu. In fact all classes 
feasted well. It is not surprising to find that when the 
Israelites were starving in the deserts of Arabia they 
sighed for the food of Egypt, and said: “Who shall give 
us flesh to eat? We reniember the fish which we did 
eat in Egypt freely j the cucumbers, and the melons, and 
the leeks, and the onions, and the garlicfc” ^Nutttierif 
xl, 4 and 5). They also longed for Egyptian bread 
tEjtodHs^ xvi, 3), 

The society guests of Egypt were served at little 
tables, or as they sat in rows according to rank, by the 
nude or scantily attired servants, who handed round the 
dishes and napkins. All the guests ate W'ith their fingers; 
they used knives for cutting and spoons for liquids; they 
washed before and after meals. 

Ere wine drinking was resumed, the model of a 
mummy, or perhaps a real mummy, was drawn round 
the feasting hall, while the musicians chanted “ The Lay 
of the Harper”. (Chapter XVIII.) Then came a round 
of amusements. Jugglers and acrobats performed feats, 
nude girls danced, and songs were sung; again and again 
the drinking cups were replenished with wine. Many 
drank heavily. It was no uncommon thing in ancient 
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Egypt to see intoxicated people. Even in the Middle 
Kingdom tombs at Beni Hassan there arc evidences that 
the priesdjr exhortations to live temperate lives were 
necessitated by the habits of the time; servants are de¬ 
picted carrying home their masters in various stages of 
intoxication. Nor were the women guiltless in this 
respect. In the Empire tomb scenes at Thebes tipsy 
ladies are seen supported by servants or attended with 
bowls when they turn sick and their embroidered robe? 
slip from their shoulders.* 

A temperance advocate in ancient Egypt, who la¬ 
mented the customs of his age, addressed his friends 
as follows: **Do not drink beer to excess. . . . When 
you are intoxicated you sa^ things which you are unable 
to recall; you may trip and break your limbs, but no 
one goes to your assistance, and yom' friends who con¬ 
tinue to drink despise you and call out: ‘ Put this fellow 
away; he b drunk I ’ If, perchance, someone desires to 
ask your advice when you are intoxicated, you are found 
lying in the dust like a senseless child.” 

A teacher once wrote to his pupil, saying: “ I am 
told that you are neglecting your studies, and that you 
are giving yourself up to enjoyment. It is said that 
you wander about through the streets of an evening 
smelling of wine. The smell of wine will make men 
avoid you- Wine will destroy your soul; you will be¬ 
come like a broken oar which cannot steer on either side; 
like a temple in which there is no god, or like a house 
without bread. Wine b an abomination.” 

In sharp contrast to the merrymakers of the Empire 
period are the stem and just administrators of the law. 

^ H strew wtnnn wnt iLm *tfl “ Mow Hitiaih, th t t^kc ts h^r 

lieari]^ Qulf kef mAved, her tokc wai net beinii, Eli thought ilw 
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Judges were expected to make no distinction between 
rich and poor, and exemplaty punJshmcnts were meted 
out to those whOj by showing favour or accepting bribes, 
were found to be unworthy stewards. Daily courts were 
held, at which the evidence was taken down by scribes; 
cases were debated, the forty law rolls were always re¬ 
ferred to and consulted, and decisions were enforced by 
the officers of the court. The king boasted not only 
of the ’victories he achieved on foreign campaigns; he 
desired also to have his memory revered as «the estab- 
lisher of law ”; when ineffectual appeal was made to him 
as the supreme judge, he spoke not; the kw re¬ 
mained”. 

But although Egypt was being governed by men of 
high ideals, itiiluences were at work which were sapping 
the vitality of the nation. The accumulation of wealth 
and the increasing love of luxury made men less prone 
to undertake severe and exacting duties. It was ulti¬ 
mately found impossible to recruit a large army in Egypt, 
The pleasure-loving gentlemen preferred the excitement 
of the chase to the perils of the battlefield, and the plea¬ 
sures of cities to the monotony of the garrison life and 
the long and arduous marches on foreign campaigns. 
Soldiers of fortune ” were accordingly enlisted, so that 
a strong stonding army might be maintained. The 
archers known as the “Nine-bow Barbarians” came 
from Nubia, and from Europe were obtained the fierce 
** Shardana , the Mycenrean people who gave their name 
to Sardinia, Ultimately Libyans, and even Asiatics, were 
rccimit^; one of the regiments which followed Rameses 
11 in bis Syrian campaign was named after the alien god 
Sutekh, The foreign section of the Egyptian army was 
acknowledged to be the best. Its loyalty, however, de¬ 
pended on the condition of the Imperial exchequer, and 
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It ultimately became a menace instead of a support to the 
empire. 

Foreign traders were also being attracted to Egypt, 
while the kings and the noblemen showed such a decided 
preference for handsome alien wives that a new type of 
fecc appeared in society, as may be seen in the pictures 
and statuary of the times. Instead of the severe and 
energetic faces of the Old and Middle Kingdoms, we find 
among the upper classes effeminate-lool^g noblemen 
with somewhat languid expressions, and refined ladles 
with delicately cut features, languorous eyes, and sensitive 
lips. Occasionally, however, a non-Egyptian &ce is at 
once cultured and vigorous. 

The foreign elements in society exercised a marked 
influence on the religious beliefs of the age. Strange 
gods were imported, and the voluptuous worship of the 
goddesses of love and war became increasingly popular; 
the former included Baal, Sutekh, and Reshep, and the 
latter Astarte, Anath, and Kadesh. Ere we deal with 
the changes which were effected by foreign Influence in 
the Egyptian religion, we will pass these deities briefly 
under review. 

Baal signifies “the god", “the lord",or “theowner", 
and was a term applied to the chief or ruler of one of 
the primitive groups of nameless deities^; his spouse was 
called “Baakth", “the lady". The Baal of Tyre was 
Melkarth; the Baal of Harran was Sin, the moon god; 
the Baal of Tarsus was an atmospheric or wind god; the 
Baal of Heaven was the sun god.* There were as many 
Baals in Ask as there were Horuses in Egypt, 

Sutekh and Baal were generic terms. As we have 
indicated, Sutekh was the prototype of the Egyptianized 
Set, the terminal “kh" signifying “majesty". Indeed 

dntici in iht. Bi-bluv 
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Set and Sutelch were i den tilled in the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. The ^‘roaring Set” was the atmospheric or 
storm god Sutekh, the "Baal” or "lord” of all other 
deities. Possibly the Egyptian "Netcf” was similarly 
a term applied originally to the nameless chief god of 
primitive conception* 

Baal and Sutekh were, like Ptah and KhnOitid, the 
Great Father deities of the tribes who conceived that life 
and the world were of male origin. Some people iden¬ 
tified the Great Father with the earth or water, as others 
identified him with the sun or the moon. The Baal and 
Sutekh worshippers, on the other hand, believed that the 
"air god ” was the originator of life; he was the "soul” 
of the world. Like the Egyptian Shu, he was " the 
upllfter”. According to Wiedemann, the root "shu” 
signifies " to uplift oneself”. As the " Upliftcr” of him¬ 
self and the heavens, Shu was “the Baal". Primitive 
peoples all over the world have identified "air" and 
"breath” with “spirit". As we have shown (Chapter 
XIV), Khnfimli’s name "Kneph” signifies "wind" and 
spirit 'the " air of life”. The Aryan root "an ”, " to 
blow” or "breathe”, is found in the Latin "anima”, 
"air” and "breath"; the Gaelic "anal”; the Greek 
"aneinos"; and in English words like "anlimte”, &c. 
The significance of Baal and Sutekh as atmospheric or 
wind gods is thus quite apparent; they were the sources 
of "the air of life”. 

As the creator god” was the originator of both 
good and evil, he was worshipped as the giver of food, 
the noutisher of crops, and the generative principle in 
nature, and also propitiated as a destroying and blighting 
and avenging influence. His wrath was made manifest 
m the storm; he was then "the roaring Set”, or the 
thunder god, like the Norse Thor. In the Bible the 
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God of Israel is contrasted tvith '* the Baalwhen Elijah,, 
after exposing and slaying Baal’s false prophets (/ Kingt^ 
xvlii), took refuge in a cave. 

Behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind 
ten I the mountains and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord; 
but the Lord was not in the wind; and after the wind an earth¬ 
quake; but the Lord was not in the earthquake; and after the 
earthquake a lire; but the Lord was not in the lire; and after the 
fire a still small voice (/ Kingi^ xix, 1 1-12J. 

Baal was thus ** the lord ” of wind, earthquake, and fire, 
“111 Egypt”, says Wiedemann,* ”Baal was regarded as 
a god of the sky—a conception which fairly corresponds 
Co his original nature—and as a great but essentially a 
destructive ddty.” He was “a personification”, says 
Budge,* *‘of the burning and destroying sun heat and 
the blaaing desert wind”. Similarly Shu, “the uplifter”, 
was identified with the hot desert winds, while bis iron- 
sort Tefnut symbolized the blazing sunlight, and was the 
bringer of the pestilence; she was also "the spitter” who 
tent the rain, 

Baal was worshipped in Eg)'pt at Tan is (Zoan); a 
temple was also erected to him at Memphis. Rameses 11 
boasted that he was a warrior lord like Baal, and showed 
much respect for the imported deity. 

Sutekh, “lord of heaven”, was the "Sutekh of 
Kheta” (the Hittites), the god of the North SjTian 
allies of the Hittites, the god of the Hyksos, and the 
god of the early invaders who attacked the Osirian 
people of pre-Dynastic ^ypt. As we have seen 
(Chapter XVIII}, Sutekh came into prominence as a 
great god during the Twelfth Dynasty, in connection 
with the worship of the crocodile. Seti I, father of 
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Rameses 11, vn& named after Sutekh, and a temple 
was erected for his worship by tmeses III at 
Thebes. 

Sutekh is shown on a scarab with wings and a horned 
cap, standing upon the back of a lion. He was respected 
by the Egyptians because he represented the Hittitc 
power; he was the giver of victory and territory/ As 
Set he was despised in Egypt during the period that he 
represented a repulsed and powerless enemy. 

Another Asiatic deity who was honoured in Egypt 
was Reshep (or Reshpu), the Resef of the Phoenicians. 
He was another form of Baal, a **heaven lord", “lord 
of eternity", “governor of the gods”, &c. His name 
signihes “lightning", or “ he who shoots out fire”. As 
the thunder god he was the god of battle. The Egyp¬ 
tians depicted him as a bearded man with Semitic pro^e, 
carrying a dub and spear, or a spear and the symbol of 
life (dJsM). From his heltnet projects the head and 
neck of a gazelle, one of the holy animals associated 
with Astarte. A triad was formed in Egypt of Min, 
Reshep, and Kadesh, 

Astarte was the most popular of the imported deities. 
Her worship became widespread during the later dynas¬ 
ties. At Memphis she was adored with the moon god 
Ah, and when Herodotus visited the city he found a 
small temple dedicated to “the strange Aphrodite" 
(Venus), She was the ^ddess of the eastern part of 
Tanis (Zoan), Astarte is the goddess of ill repute re¬ 
ferred to in the Bible as Ashtaroth and Ashtorcth “of 
the Zidonians”. Solomon “went after Ashtorcth” 
(/ Kingly xi, j). The Israelites were condemned when 
they forsook the Lord and served Baal and Ashtaroth " 


‘ TWi Micr ii impbuiiHl in UJfi,, .E, ,4, *»Wilt j:,.t lisa 
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{Judges, iij 13). Samuel commanded: “Put away the 
strange gods and Ashtaroth from among ye'\ This 
goddess was worshipped both by the Phcnnicians and 
the Philistines^ and when the latter slew Saul they hung 
his armour In her temple (/ Samuel, inrul^ 10), Temples 
were erected to her in Cyprus and at Carthage. As 
Aphrodite she was the spouse of Adonb^ and at Apacha 
in Syria she was Identified with the planet Venus as the 
morning and evening star; she fell as a meteor from 
Mount Lebanon into the River Adonis. As a goddess 
of love and maternity she links with Isis^ Hathor, Ishtar^ 
“Mother lda*\ Mylitta, and Baalath. Among the moun¬ 
tains this Mother Goddess had herds of deer and other 
animals like the Scottish hag “ Cailleaeh Bheur ”, 

Astarte was worshipped in Egypt early in the Eigh¬ 
teenth Dynasty, and was a lunar deity and goddess of 
war. She appears to have been introduced into the 
Nile valley with the horse. Like Tefnut, and other 
Egyptian feline goddesses, she was depict^ with the 
head of a lioness. As the ** Lady of Horses ” she 
stands in a chariot driving four horses over a fallen 
foe. 

There were many local types of this Great Mother 
deity in Asia. Another who was honoured in Egypt 
was An that (Anta), who was associated In ancient Arabia 
with the moon god Sin, and in Cappadocia, Asia Minor, 
with Ashir (Ashur). Several towns In northern and 
southern Syria bear her name. Thothmes Ill erected a 
shrine to her at Thebes, and in a treaty between Rameses 
II and the Hlttites she and Astarte are coupled like Isis 
and Nepthys, Anthat is also the spouse of Sutekh. She 
is depicted on the Egj'^ptlan monuments as a goddess of 
battle, holding a spear in one hand and swinging a battle- 
axe in the other, seated on a throne or arm^ with shield 
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and club riding on a horse In her Aastth form, favoured 
by Seti I, Ramescs 111 named a favourite daughter 
Banth-anth, ^‘daughter of Anthat". 

Kadesh (Quedesh) *‘tlie holy one*’, was another form 
of Astarte. As the “mistress of all the gods”, and the 
patroness of the unmoral” women connected with her 
temples, she emphasized the licentious phase of the char¬ 
acter of Ashtoreth which was so warmly denounced by 
the Hebrew prophets. The Egyptians depicted her as 
a moon goddess, standing nude on the back of a lioness, 
which indicated that she was imported from the Hittites; 
in one hand she carries lotus flowers and what appears 
to be a mirror, and in the other two serpents. As 
“the eye of Ra” she links with Hathor and Sekhet. 

The grotesque god Bes also came into promuicnce 
during the Eighteenth Dynasty; It is possible that he 
was introduced as early as the Twelfth. Although his 
worship spread into Syria he appears to have been of 
African origin and may have been imported from Somali¬ 
land. Like the Deng, he was a dwarf with long arms 
and crooked legs; his nose was broad and flat, hJs ears 
projected like those of a cat, he had bushy hair and eye¬ 
brows and a beard, his lips were thick and gross. Over 
his back he wore the skin of a Wild animal, the tail trail¬ 
ing behind. He was always drawn full face, like Kadesh 
and unlike typical Egyptian deities. He was a war god, 
a god of music playing a harp, and a love god. The 
oldest surviving representation of Bes is found in the 
Der cl Bahari temple of Amon, where he attends at the 
birth of Hatshepsut. As late as Roman times he ■was 
known by his orade at Abydos. Absorbed by the sun 
worshippers, he became the nurse of Harpokrates (Horus) 
whom he nourished and amused. He also guarded the 
child god against the attacks of serpents, which he tore 
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to pi^es between hb teeth. As Sepd he was given a 
handsome body and a leoiune ^ce. 

The luxury-loving and voluptuous worshippers of 
the Empire period found the ethical prindples of the 
Ptah-Oslrian creed little to their taste. They appear to 
have ai^ued that if men and women were to be judged 
by the King of the Dead, according to the deeds they 
committed upon earth, there was little hope of the rich 
ever entering Paradise. Apparently belief in the heaven 
of the sun worshippers had ^ed away; it was incompre¬ 
hensible, especially to the foreign element, that genera¬ 
tions of Ra believers could be accommodated in the sun 
bark, to which entry was obtained by uttering magic 
'* passwords 

The priests of Amon-Ra, who combined the worship 
and conceptions of the sun and moon cults, solved the 
problem of securing admission to the happy fields of 
Osiris, in Nether Egypt, by the use of charms and 
formulie. It was unnecessary for worshippers who be¬ 
lieved the priests either to live moral lives or to commit 
to memory the "confession of faith” which they must 
repeat before Osiris; the necessary formulie were in¬ 
scribed on the rolls .if papyri which form the of the 

Deaily and when one of these was purchased, to be laid 
beside the mummy, the name of the dead was written 
in the spaces left blank for that purpose. But another 
difficulty had to be surmounted. When the heart was 
weighed before Osiris it made confession, according to 
the conception of the Old Kingdom, of the sins of which 
it was guilty. The priests effectually silenced the heart 
by using as a charm the scarabssus, the symbol of resur¬ 
rection, on which was inscribed: "Oh, my heart, confess 
not against me as a witness I" These words were bc- 
Ueved to have magical potency, and the scarab^us and 
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other amulets became Increasingly popular during the 
Empire period. The “ tet” amulet was a symbol of the 
blood of Isis and protected the dead against the demons; 
the «dad“ amulet, a fourfold altar, symbolized the back¬ 
bone of Osiris and gave strength to the body and secured 
entrance to Paradise; the “ankh", a symbol of life, re¬ 
newed vitality; the oval shaped “cartouche”, which gave 
magical protection to the names of monarchs on their 
monuments, was also used as an amulet—evidently to 
prevent the demons from devouring the name of the dead. 

Among the numerous charms were the “Horus 
cyes’V which were ever vigilant to detect evil influences. 
The right eye was the sun and the left the moon, so that 
protection was secured by day and by night. 

Charms were in use from the earliest times, but the 
elaborate use of them in connection with burials begins 
with the Eighteenth Dynasty. They are, of course, 
relics of stone worship. Young and old in primitive 
times wore *‘luck stones” to protect themselves against 
the “evil eye”, to prevent and cure diseases, and to 
secure good fortune. Indeed all personal ornaments ap¬ 
pear to have had origin as charms. That they were recog¬ 
nized by the Hebrews as having idolatrous significance is 
dearly indicated in the Bible. After Jacob had met Esau, 
and slain the Hivltes who desired to marry his daughters 
and female followers, he commanded his household to 
“put away the strange gods that are among you” ; then 
we read: “ And they gave unto Jacob all the strange 
gods which were in their hand, and all their ear-rings 
which were in their ears; and Jacob hid them under 
the oak which was by Shechem” {Ge/tesis, xxxv, 3, 4). 
Evidently the ear-rings were connected with pagan wor¬ 
ship and were as unworthy of Israel as the idob. 

^ T^h« Vi itill Aa idE in ih? £ul 
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The changes which j^scd over the religious beliefe 
of the Egyptians during the Empire period were accom¬ 
panied by new burial customs. Instead of constructliig 
pyramids and mastabas^ the Pharaohs and his lords had 
tomb chambers excavated among the hills. The cliffs 
opposite Thebes are honeycombed with the graves of 
the nobility; behind them lies the lonely “ Valley of 
the Kings’ Tombs”, Some of the royal tombs are 
of elaborate structure, with many chambers and long 
narrow passages, but none surpass the greatest of the 
mysterious artificial caves of southern Palestine, on which 
they may have been modelled. 

The splendour and wealth of this age is reflected in 
the elaborate furnishing of the tombs and the expensive 
adornment of mummies. Even among the middle and 
lower classes comparatively large sums were expended in 
performing the last material services to the departed. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Ameahotep the Magnificent and 
Queen Tiy 

f'rqtulkc A^nit Thpthmes Ul — R«Iigfgn of An]EiLhaLc|) II—Efismtn 
Sacnficci in liU Toint-^Tbothma IV md ttc Spbini—Aracnhotcp Til half 
a FordinET—Qu«n Tiy^i FaiJief ud Mother—A Rojil Love 
REcrcaiiDiii qF ihe Kilvg—Tiy'i InftucoK upan An—A PulKt — Tht 

Pleuurc Ijdb^^Royalty oia Ioniser excluifvE — The ** Vocal Mem- 
oon**—Kidg icridem with a Maiady—Tiy'i FowcrJiii lofiiieDCiir^RdiiLgiii 
with t!be Pricsti of Amon — Ak.hcdaio&'i ^ybooil. 


Post some unexplained reason the memory of Thothmes 
HI was not revered by the pricatSj although he had once 
been a priest himself^ and never failed, on returning 
from his victorious campaigns, to make generous gifts 
to Antonis temple at Karnak. No folktales about his 
tyranny and impiety survive, as in the case of the great 
Khufuj the Pyramid builder. He has suffered more 
from a conspiracy of silence* The prejudice against him 
remained even until Roman times, when an elderly priest 
translated to Germanicus the annals of Egypt^s greatest 
emperor and coolly ascribed them to Rameses IL This 
intentional confusion of historical events may have given 
origin to the legends recorded by Greek writers regard¬ 
ing the mythical Pharaoh Sesostris, to whom was credited, 
with exaggerations, not only the achievements of Thoth¬ 
mes Itl and Rameses II, but also those of Senusert III 
the first Pharaoh who invaded Syria. Herodotus be¬ 
lieved tlut one of the sculptured representations of the 

lu 
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HIttite Great Father deity in Lydia was a memorial of 
Sesostris. 

It may be that Thothmes III and Hatshepsut were 
supported by rival sects of the Theban priesthood^ and 
that the disposal of Senmut and his friends, who were 
probably executed, was never forgiven. The obliteration 
of the great queen’s name from the monuments, as we 
have suggested, may have been associated with a revolt 
which was afterwards regarded as heretical. We know 
little regarding the religious beliefs of Thothmes, but 
those of his son, Amenhotep II, were certainly peculiar, 
if not reactionary. He adored, besides Amon, Khn{ini6, 
Ptah, and Osiris, the crocodile god Sebek, and the volup¬ 
tuous goddess Astarte (Ashtoreth), Bast and Sekhet the 
feline deities, and Uaait the virgin serpent, and two of the 
Hathors. In his tomb there are evidences that he revived 
human sacrifice, which was associated with sun worship in 
the Fifth Dynasty; the body of a man with a deft in his 
skull was found bound to a boat, and the mummies of 
a woman and child in an inner chamber suggest that he 
desired the company In the Osirian Paradise of his 
favourites In the royd household. Although he reigned 
for twenty years we know little regarding him. Possibly 
some of his greater monuments were either destroyed or 
appropriated by his successors. He conducted a campaign 
in Syria soon after he ascended the throne, and returned 
in triumph with the bodies of seven revolting princes 
suspended, heads downward, at the prow of the royal 
barge; six of these were afterwards exposed on the walls 
of Thebes, and one was sent to Napata in Nubia, He 
also conducted a military expedition as far south as 
Khartoum. 

Another mysterious revolt, which may mark the 
return to power of the antUThothmes party, brought to 
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the throne the next king, the juveriUe Thothmes tV, who 
was not, apparently, the prince selected as heir by Amen- 
hotep II, The names of the half-dozen brothers of the 
new Pharaoh were erased in the tomb of the royal tutor, 
and they themselves disappear from history. According 
to a folktale, Thothmes TV was the chosen of the sun 
god—a clear indication of priestly intervention—who was 
identified for the drst time, as Ra Harmachis, with the 
great Sphinx at Gizeh. Thothmes had been out hunting, 
and lay to rest at noonday in the shadow of the Sphinx. 
He dreamt that the sun god appeared before him and 
desired that the sand should be cleared away from about 
his body. This was done, and a temple erected between 
the paws, which was soon afterwards covered over by the 
sand drift. 

Thothmes IV was evidently favoured by the priests. 
His distinctly foreign &ce indicates that his mother was 
an Asiatic b^uty; it is handsome but somewhat effemi¬ 
nate. He died when he was about thirty, after a reign 
of from eight to ten years. His royal wife was a daughter 
of Artatama I, the Aryan king of Mitanni; she was the 
mother of Amenhotep III, and grandmother of Akhenaton, 

The third Amenhotep had a distinctly non-Egyptian 
face, but of somewhat different type to that of his ftther; 
the checks are long, the nose curves upwards, and he has 
the pointed chin and slim neck which distinguished his 
favourite wife Queen Tiy and their son Akenaton. 

Much controversy has been waged over the racial 
origin of Queen Tiy, who was one of Egypt's most 
notable women. While some authorities regard her as 
an Asiatic—-either Semite, Hittitc, or Aryan—others 
believe her to be either an Egyptian or Libyan. It 
impossible to confirm either of the conflicting views that 
she was a fair-haired, rosy-cheeked beauty with blue eyc^ 
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or that she was dark* with lustrous eyes and a creamy 
complexion; but there can be no doubt that she was a 
lady of great persanal charm and intellectual power. One 
of her portraits^ sculptured in low relief, is a delicately 
cut profile. Her expression combines sweetness with 
strength of will, and there is a disdainful pout in her 
refined and sensitive mouth; her upper Hp is short, and 
her chin is shapely and protruding. Whether she was 
born in Egypt or not, there can be little doubt that she 
had alien blood in her veins. Her fiithcr, Yuaa, appears 
to have been one of those Asiatic noblemen who was edu¬ 
cated in Egypt and settled there. He held the honorary, 
but probably lucrative, position of superintendent of 
Amon's sacred cattle. His mummy shows him to have 
been a handsome, lofty-browcd man with a Xennysonian 
nose of Armcnoid rather than Semitic type; he had also 
the short upper Up and chin of his daughter, Tiy's 
mother appears to have been an Egyptian kdy. The 
marriage of the King Amenhotep Ill to Tiy had no 
political signihcance; the boy and girl—they could not 
have been much more than sixteen—had evidently fallen 
in love with one another. The union proved to be a 
happy one; their mutual devotion continued all through 
life. Tiy was no mere harem favourite; although not of 
royal birth she was exalted to the position of queen 
consort, and her name was coupled with that of her 
husband on oScial documents, 

Amenhotep's reign of thirty-six years (1411 to 1375 
B.C.) was peaceful and brilliant, and he earned his title 
**The Magnificent" rather by his wealth and love of 
splendour than by his qualities as a statesman. The 
Asiatic dependencies gave no trouble; the grandsons of 
the martial princes whom Thothmes III subdued by force 
of arms had been educated at Thebes and thoroughly Egyp- 
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tianized. Amenhotep would have, no doubt, distinguished 
hlmsdf as a warrior had occasion ofered, for on the 
single campaign of his reign, which he conducted into 
N ubia, he displaced the soldierly qualities of his ancestors. 
He was a lover of outdoor life and a keen sportsman, 
During the first ten years of his life he slew lol lions, 
as he has recorded, and large numbers of wild cattle. 
Queen Tiy, on the other hand, was a lady of intel¬ 
lectual attrinments and artistic temperament. No doubt 
she was strongly influenced by her father. When we 
gaze on Yuaa’s profound and cultured face we cannot 
help concluding that he ’^s “the power behind the 
throne The palace favourites included not only high¬ 
born nobles and ladies, but the scholars and speculative 
thinkers to whom the crude beliefs and superstitious 
conventionalities associated with the worship of Amon 
and the practices of the worldly minded priests had be¬ 
come distasteful and obsolete; architects and artists and 
musicians also basked in royal favour. The influence of 
Queen Tiy on the art of the age was as pronounced as 
it was beneficial- she encouraged the artists to shake off 
the stiff mannerisms of the schools, to study nature and 
appreciate its beauties of form and colour, to draw “ with 
their eyes on the object And so Egypt had not only 
its “ revolution of artistic methods ", but its “ renascence 
of wonder". No doubt the movement was stimulated 
by the wonderful art which had reached so high a degree 
of perfection in Crete. Egypt at the time was the most 
powerful state in the civilized world, and was pulsating 
with foreign influences; the old giant, shackled by ancient 
customs and traditions, was aspiring to achieve intellectual 
freedom. 

The new movement was accompanied by a growing 
love of luxury and display of Oriental splendour which 
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appealed to the y'oung king. To please lus winsome 
bride he caused to be erected a stately palace on the 
westc^ bank of the Nile at Thebes. It was constructed 
of brick and rare woods; the stucco-covered walls and 
ceilings of its commodious apartments were decorated 
with paintings, which included nature studies^ scenes of 
Egyptian life, and glimpses of Paradise, exquisitely drawn 
and vividly coloured; here and there were suspended those 
beautiful woven tapestries which were not surpassed by 
the finest European productions of later times, and there 
was a wealth of beautiful vases in coloured glass, porcelain, 
and silver and gold. The throne room, in which Queen 
Tiy held her brilliant Courts, was 130 feet long and 
40 feet wide. Papyri and lotus-bud pillars of haunting 
design supported the roof and blossomed against a sky- 
blue celling, with its Hocks of pigeons and golden ravens 
in night. The floor was richly carpeted and painted 
with marsh and river scenes, snarers capturing the “ birds 
of Araby ”, huntsmen slaying wild animals, and fish 
gaping wide-eyed in dear waters. Amidst the carved 
and Inlaid furniture in this scene of beauty the eye was 
taken by the raised golden thrones of the king and queen, 
over which the great gleaming pinions of the royal vulture 
were displayed in noble proportions, 

A shady balcony protruded from the outer decorated 
walls; it was radiant with greenery and brilliant Bowers 
from Asia, covered with coloured rugs, and provided 
with cushioned seats. When the invigorating wind from 
the north blew cool and dry over the desert, Queen Tiy 
and her artistic friends, lingering on the bdeony, must 
have found much inspiration in the prospect unfolded 
before them. The grounds within the palace walls, bask¬ 
ing in the warm sunlight, were agleam with Asian and 
Egyptian trees, shrubs, and many-coloured flowers. On 
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the west rose in tight and shadow the wonderful Theban 
hills of every changing hue; eastward between the blue, 
palm-fringed Nik^ with its green banks and background 
of pnrpk hiliSj hy a great mile-iong ardiicia] lake, spark¬ 
ling in sunshine and surrounded by clumps of trees and 
mounds ablaze with strange and splendid blossoms. On 
this cool stretch of restful water the king and queen were 
wont to be rowed in their gorgeous barge of purple 
and gold named while girl voices rose 

bird-llke in song^ and sweet music came from many- 
stringed harps and lyres^ and from guitars, and lutes, and 
warbling double pipes* On nights of festival, religious 
mysteries were enacted on the illuminated waters^ which 
reflected the radiance of many-coloured lights, the brilliant 
stars, and the silver crescent of the moon* 

In the vicinity of the palace were the luxurious villas 
and beautiful gardens, with bathing pools and summer 
houses, of the brilliant lords and ladies who attended the 
state banquets and entertainments organized by Queen 
Tiy. 

Egypt’s king and queen no longer held themselves 
aloof from the people with the Chincse-like exclusiveness 
of the Old and Middle Kingdoms. They were the leaders 
of soda] life; their everyday doings were familiar to the 
gossipers, No air of mystery and idolatrous superstition 
pervaded the Court; domestic life in its finest aspects was 
held up as an ideal to the people. Public functions were 
invested with great splendour^ royalty drove out In chariots 
of silver and gold, brilliantly costumed, and attended by 
richly attired lorda and ladies and royal attendants and 
guards. The king was invariably accompanied by the 
queen. 

Amenhotep vied with his predecessors In erecting 
magnificent temples. His favourite architect was Amen* 
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hotepj son of Hapij a remarkable man whose memory 
was long venerated; by the common people he was re^ 
garded as a great magickn. It most have been he who 
appealed to the vanity of the king by designing the two 
colossal royal statues which were erected on the western 
plain of Thebes; they were afterwards known as the 
“vocal Mcmnon^\ because they were reputed to utter 
sounds at sunrise, caused, no doubt, by some ingenious 
device^ These representations of Amenhotep III rose 
to a height of seventy feet, and still dominate the land¬ 
scape in mutilated condition; they guarded the entrance 
of the royal mortuary temple which was demolished in 
the following Dynasty, AmenhoEcp was worshipped in 
his temple at Memphis, while Queen Tly was similarly 
honoured in Nubia* 

Great wealth accumulated in Egypt during this 
period. Tushratta, the subject king of MUanni, writing 
to Amenhotep, declared, when he asked for gold ^*in 
great «|uantity^* that “in the land of my brother gold is 
as plentiful as dust'\ The Pharaoh had added to his 
harem a sister of Tushratta^s, his Asian cousin, named 
Gllu-khipaj^ and she arrived with over three hundred 
ladles and attendants, but she did not displace Queen 

Tiy. 

Much light has been thrown on the relations between 
Egypt and other countries by the Tell-el-Amarna letters 
—a number of clay tablets Inscribed in Babylonian script 
which were discovered a few years ago, Babylonian was 
at the time the language of diplomacy. In these we hnd 
rulers writing In affectionate terms to one another and 
playing the game of politics with astuteness and Oriental 
duplicity. 

^ H CT fithcT wi* 'King Sulunt, vhotc ikitrr wu liue wiTc ef HiotbjDn TV. SulimVt 
£i|Jb«r wi» AitJUnu Jp t caaljempot4r^ larHiecluiLM 11L 
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In the beautiful Theban palace was born to Queen 
Tiy, in the twentieth year of her husband's reign, the 
distinguished Akhenaton, who was to become the most 
remarkable Pharaoh who ever sat on the throne of 
He was the only son; several princesses had preceded 
him. The young heir of the favourite wife was called 
Amenhotep, and when his lather died he ascended the 
throne as Amenhotep IV. He was then about fourteen 
years of age;, but had already married Nerfertitl, an 
Asiatic princess, apparently a daughter of Tushratta. 

The last half-dozen years of the life of Amenhotep 111 
were clouded in gloom. He was laid aside by some 
disease — either pardysis or insanity — which Tushratta of 
Mitanni sought to cure by sending on two occasions 
images of the goddess Ishtar.‘ Queen Tiy appears to 
have governed the kingdom in the interval, and it is 
possible that she inaugurated the religious revolt, which 
became so closely associated with the name of her son, 
to counteract not only the retrogressive tendencies of the 
priests of Amon, but also, perhaps, to curb their political 
power; for, no doubt, they did their utmost to exercise 
a direct influence on the affairs of state. The existence 
of strained relations between the Amon temple and the 
royal palace during the boyhood of the future Pharaoh 
may well have infused his mind with that bitterness 
against the gyeat religious cult of Thebes which he after¬ 
wards did his utmost to give practical expression to by 
doctrinal teachings and open persecution. 

^ Tht gfliddEM of TuiSirMti nuii hiw held otcf pin df 

Amjtu. MiuniiEi S»iuLbiitir.p ire-ii-f tuitUaiJicr of Tiuhiitlliji^ ciptuiod mlA 

^tandcTcd Aihur. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


The Religious Revolt of the Poet King 
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Capicil^A P«t'i Dream—Empire going tn Ruin—AtOD (he “ Fim Cause" 
Gmod Thwlogy—Origin of the New Deity—Sh a in the Snn^The Saui 
in the Egg—The Aur of Life—A Jealoni God—The Fuiaie LUe—Pmdiae 
M TtftEumigTmtion of SonU—Deiih of Akbenaion — Cloie of ■ BnUiMt 
Dynasty. 

Herodotus wrs Informed by the sages of Egypt that 
the souls of the dead passed through “every species of 
terrestrial, aquatic, and winged creatures^*, and> after 
a lapse of about three thousand ycars^ entered a second 
time into human bodies”- If that belief were as pre¬ 
valent at present in these islands as it was in early Celtic 
times, we might be at pains to convince the world that 
Shelley was a reincarnation of Akhenaton, The English 
poet was bom about 3 1 50 years after the death of Egypt's 
^*hcrcdc King”, and both men had much in common; 
they were idealiste and reformers at war with the world, 
and “beaudfiil but ineffectual angels With equal 
force these lines by William Watson may be applied to 
the ouc as to the other;— 

Impatient of the world's fixed way. 

He ne'er could si^er God^s dday. 

But all die future in a day 
Would build divine. # « » 

tti 
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Shellej^*s reference to himself in *^Adonais^" is ad¬ 
mirably smted for Akhenaton. 

Mid others oF le^ note^ came one frail fomij 
A phantom among menj companionicss 
As the last cloud of an eacpirijig storm, 

Whose thunder is its kndJ; he, as I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature^s naked level lues, 

Act^on-likc, and now he fled astray 

Witk feeble steps o'er the world's wildem^s. , » . 

A pard^ike spirit beautiful and swift— 

A Love in desolation masked;—a Power 
G[rt round with weakness; it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour; 

It is a dpng lamp, a falling shower, 

A breaking billow;—even whilst we speak 
Is h not broken i ^ ^ ^ 

Like Shelley, too, Akhenaton appears to fiavc resolved, 

while yet a boy, to fight against «the selfish and the 
strong", whom he identified particularly with the priests 
of Amon, for these were prone indeed to “tyrannite 
without reproach and check". The Egyptian prince^ like 
the young English gentleman, began to ** heap knowledge 
from forbidden mines of lore", and “from that secret 
store wrought linked armour for his soul"; he embraced 
and developed the theological beliefs of the obscure A ton 
cult, and set forth to convince an unheeding world that— 

The One reniaitis, the many change afl<| pass, 

Heaven i light forever shines, Hartb's shadows fly, , . , 

From the point of view of the Egyptian Imperialists the 
Akhenaton, like that of Queen Hatshepsut, was 
a distinct misfortune. As it happened, the dreamer 
ktng ascended the throne with the noble desire to make 
all men “wise, and just, and free, and mUd", just when 
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the Empire was m need of another ruler like Thoth- 
mes Ill to conduct strenuous mllitaiy campaigns against 
hordes of invaders and accomplish the subjection of the 
rebellious Syrian princes. Once again, as in the Twelfth 
Dynasty, the civilized world was being disturbed by the 
outpourings from mountainous districts of pastoraj 
peoples in quest of **fresh woods and pastures new”* 
Crete had been invaded during the reign of Amenhotep 
HI; the ‘*sack of Knossos^* was already a thing of the 
past; the great civilization of the island kingdom bad 
received its eictinguishing blow, and thousands of the 
" Kheftiu^^ were seeking permanent homes in the ^gean, 
Asia Minor, Phoenicia, and Ere Akhenaton's 

father had died, Thebes received ominous inteUigence 
of the southward pressure of the Hittites and also of the 
advance on Palestine of the Khabiri (? Hebrews)—the 
first “wave" of the third great Semitic migration from 
eastern Arabia, known as ^e ** Aram scan The days 
of the half-Iranian, halLEgyptkn Tushratta were num¬ 
bered; the civilization of Mibinni was doomed to vanish 
like that of Crete. 

Akhenaton began to reign as Amenhotep IV. With 
purpose, apparently, to effect the immediate conversion 
of Thebes, he began the erection of a temple to Aton 
(or Aten) in dose proxinfuty to that of Amon. Ere long 
an open rupture between the priesthood and the Pharaoh 
became the chief topic of political interest. Amon's high 
priests had been wont to occupy high and influential 
positions at Court; under Amenhotep HI one had been 
chief treasurer and ajiother grand vizier. Akhenaton 
was threatening the cult with complete political extinction. 
Then something was done, or attempted to be done, by 
the priestly party, which roused the ire of the strong- 
minded young king, for he suddenly commenced to wage 
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a war of bitter persecution against Amon, Everywhere 
the god's name was chipped from the monuments j the 
tom^ were entered, and the young Pharaoh did not 
spare even the name of his father. It was at this time 
that he himself became known offidaily as Akhen-aton, 
‘*the spirit of Atoti**'—the human incarnation of the 
strange god. Then he decided to desert Thebes, and at 
Tell-el-Amama, about 300 miles farther north, he caused 
to be laid out a garden city'^ in which were built a 
gorgeous palace which surpassed that of his father, and 
a great temple dedicated to “ the one and only god”, 
Aton temples were also erected in Nubia, near the third 
cataract, and in Syria at a point which has not been 
located. 

When he entered his new capital, which was called 
“Horizon of Aton”, the young king resolved never to 
leave it again. There, dwelling apart from the uncon- 
verted world, and assodating with believers only, he 
dedicated his life to the service of Aton, and the propa¬ 
gation of those beliefs which, he was convinced, would 
make the world a Paradise if, and when, mankind 
accepted them. 

Meanwhile more and more alarming news poured 
in from Syria- “Let not the king overlook the killing 
of a deputy”, wrote one subject prince. , , . “If help 
does not come, Bikhura will be unable to hold Kumidi.'' 
... In a later communication the same prince “begs 
for troops”; but he begged in vain, “If the king does 
not send troops,” he next informed Akhenaton, “all 
the king's lands, as far as Egypt, will fall into the hands 
of the Kbabiri.” Another faithful ally wrote: “Let troops 
be sent, for the king has no longer any territory; the 
Khabiri have wasted all”. To this communication was 

* Or,^ ^Al0tii if *" (Settc)* 
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added a footnote addressed to the ropl ^ibe, which 
reads: “Bring before my lord, the king, the 

words, * The stholf tertifery of my hrd^ the king^ is gm'ftg 

ruiH . , 

In the stately temple at Tell-el-Amarna, made beauti- 
fij by sculptor and painter, and strewn dally with bright 
and perfumed Bowers, the dreamer king, oblivious to 
approaching disaster, continued to adore Aton with aU 
the abandon and sustaining faith of a cloistered medieval 
monk. 

« Thoit hast made me whe in tky desi^s and by shy 
he prayed to the god. . , . “ The world h in tky hand" 
Akhenaton accounted It sinful to shed blood or to 
take away the life which Aton gave. No sacrifices were 
offered up in his temple; the fniits of the earth alone 
were laid on the altars. He had already beaten the 
sword into a ploughshare. When his allies and his 
garrison commanders in Syria appealed for troops, he 
had little eke to send them but a religious poem or a 
prayer addressed to Aton. 

Hard things are often said about Akhenaton. One 
writer dismisses him as an " asthedc trifler ”, others re¬ 
gard him as «a half-mad king”; but we must recognize 
that he was a profoundly serious man with a great 
mission, a high-souled prophet if an impractical Pharaoh. 
He preached the gospel of culture and universal brother¬ 
hood, and his message to mankind is the only vital thing 
which survives to us in Egypt amidst the relics of the 
past. 

Tis naught 

That ages, empires, and religions there 

Lie buried in the ravage they have wrought; 

For such as he can lend,—they borrow not 
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Glory from those who made the world their prey; 

And he is gathered to the kings of thought 
Who waged contendon with their rimers decay, 

And of the past are alJ that cannot pass away* 

He remains to us as one of “ the inheritors of unfulfilled 
renown 

Whose names on earth are dark 
But whose iransmiticd effluence cannot die 
So long as fire outlives the parent ^larkd « » d 

He believed in the “ one and only god Aton^ whose 
power was manifested in the beneficent sun; the great 
deity was Father of all mankind, and provided for their 
needs and fixed the length of their days. Aton was 
revealed In beautyj and his worshippers were required to 
live beautiful lives—the cultured mind abhorred all that 
was evil, and sought after “the things which are most 
excellent''; it shrank from the shedding of blood; it 
promoted the idea of universal brotherhood, and con¬ 
ceived of a beautiful world pervaded by universal peace. 

No statues of Aton were ever made; Akhenaton for¬ 
bade idolatrous customs. Although Aton was a sun 
god, he was not the material sun; he was the First Cause 
manifested by the sun, “ from which all things camcj and 
from which ever issued forth the life-^ving and life- 
sustaining influence symbolize by rays ending in hands 
that support and nourish human beings". “No such 
grand theology had ever appeared in the world before, so 
far as we know," says Professor Flinders Petrie, “and it 
is the forerunner of the later monotheist religions, while 
it is even *Tiore abstract and impersonal, and may well 
rank as scientific theism."' The same writer says: 
this were a new religion, invented to satisfy our modern 
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scientific conceptions, we could not find a flaw In the 
correctness of its view of the energy of the solar system. 
How much Akhenaton understood we cannot say, but 
he had certainly bounded forward in his views and 
symbolism to a position which we cannot logically im¬ 
prove upon at the present day. No rag of superstition 
or of fklslty can be found clinging to this new worship 
evolved out of the old Aton of Heliopolis, the sole lord 
or Adon of the Universe’V 

The chief source of our knowledge of Akheniton's 
religion is his great hymn, one of the finest surviving 
versions of which has been found In the tomb of a royal 
official at Tell-el-Amarna. It was first published by 
Bouriant, and has since been edited by Breasted, whose 
version is the recognized standard for all translations.* 
The development of Aton religion may have been 
advanced by Yuaa, Queen Tiy’s father, during the reign 
of Amenhotep III, when it appears to have been intro¬ 
duced in Court circles, but it reached its ultimate splen¬ 
dour as a result of the philosophical teachings of the 
young genius Akhenaton. It has its crude beginnings 
in the mythological bdlefs of those nature worshippers 
of Egypt and other countries who conceived that life and 
the universe were of male origiQ. We can trace it back 
even to the tribal conception that the soul of the world- 
shaping giant was in ^e chaos egg. In the Theban 
Recension of the Book of the l}ead Ra is addressed: 

O thou an in thine Eg^, who shinest from thy Aton. . . . 


^ A V«L IT, Lmdea. 

^ TEc [ffl^ruuit of thut iifpeu la tlhr fiQl!awla|; pdUi^tiJHU i EF^iifcd*! 
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O them benutiM being, thou dost renew thjiselli aitd imke 
thfielf y^oimg again under the fotm of Aton. ^ * * 

Hail Aton, thou lord of beams of light; thou shinest and ail 
faces (i,e- everybody) live.* 


There was an ACon cult at Heliopolis which taught that 
the creator Ra was “Shu in his Aton”. Aton is the 
solar disk and Shu is the air god, the source of “the air 
of life ”j the Great Father who is the soul of the universe, 
Ukc “the Baal"*j Shu is also associated with the sun; 
the atmospheric god is manifested by lightning and fire 
as well as by tempest. Shu is thus not only “air which 
is in the sun"', but also, according to Akhenaton's reli¬ 
gion, “heat which is in Aton"* In the Tdl-eJ-Amarna 
poem, Aton, who creates all things, “uiakest the son to 
live in the body of his mother "* Then follows a refer¬ 
ence to “the 


When the chick is in the egg and is making a tK>und within the 
shell. 

Thou givest it air Inside so that it may keep alive* 

tram. 


The small bird In the sounding within the shell. 

Thou ^vcsi to it ^nath within the egg 
To give life lo that which thou makesu 

Gri^th'^f iram. 

When the chicklct crieth in the egg^ell, 

Thoii givest him [herein, to pr^erv'c him alive,® 

— Breasttd*i tram. 


TfVhen Akhenaton and his queen were depicted wor¬ 
shipping Aton, the rays which stretched out from the 
sun and ended in hands not only supported their bodies 
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but pressed towards thdr nostrils and lips the “ankh", 
the “symbol of life”' The air of life was the sun- 
heated air; life was warmth and breath.* Why the 
“ankh " touched the lips is clearly indicated in the great 
hymn. When the child is bom, Aton — ■ 

Openest htg mouth that tie may speak. 

Aton was thus, like certain other Egyptian gods, *‘the 
opener",* who gave power of speech and life to a child 
at birth or to the mummy of the dead. In this connec¬ 
tion Wiedemann says that Ftah “ bore a name which is 
probably derived from the root “to open", especially 
as used In the ritual term opening of the mouth". 
Porphyrius,* “who was wdl informed in Egyptian mat¬ 
ters", tells us that the god (Ptah) came forth from an 
egg which had issued from the mouth of Kneph (a word 
signilying " air ", “ breath ”, and “ spirit"). Kneph is 
Khnhm^l in his character as an atmosphere god. 

Some authorities identify Aton with the old Syrian god 
Adon. The root “ad" or “dad" signifres “father". 
As “ad" becomes “at” in “Attis", it may be that, as 
a result of habitual phonetic conditions, Adon became 
Aton. But Akhenaton''s Aton was a greater conception 
than Adon. 

The marked difference between the various Egyptian 
and Asiatic “ Great Fathers " and the god of Akhenaton 
consists in this — Aton was not the chief of a Pantheon: 
he was the one and only god. “The Aton", says Pro¬ 
fessor Petrie, “was the only instance of a ^jealous god* in 


' A rtf of Ulr mocka |itc to Afii biilL. 5^ Cbiptcr 

^Opirii Sokur » of eIu mouth of foaf gttmi whe m to llu 
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Egypt, and this worship was exclusive of all others, and 
claims universality*”* Had Akhenaton*s religion been 
the same as that of the A ton cult at HeliopoL's we might 
expect to find him receiving direct support from that 
quarter. To the priests of Ra he was as great a ** heretic'* 
as he was to the priests of Amorij or Amon^Ra, at 
Thebes. 

Afchenaton's conception of the material universe did 
not differ from that which generally obtained in his day 
in EgJ^pt* There was a Nile in heaven and a Nile in the 
underworld. In rainless Upper Egypt he believed that—^ 

The Nifc in heaven is for the strange people. » » * 

Thou (Aton) placcst a Nile in heaven that it may rain upon them* 

Gri^ihi^ 

The Nile of the underworld was ^*for the land of Egypt”- 

When thou hast made the Nile beneath the earth 

Thou bringest it according to thy will to mate the people live* * . * 

That It may nourish evtty field, 

Gri^t fjf. 

Aton also made the firmament in which to rise; 

Rising in thy forms as the living Aton, 

Shining afar off and returning . . . 

All eyes see thee before them. 

Gri^tht. 

Wc do not obtain from the hymn any clear idea of 
Akhenaton $ conception of evil. There is no reference 
to the devd serpent, or to the war waged against the sun 
god in Heliopolitarj myth. But it appears that as light 
was associated with life, goodness, and beauty, darkness 
was similarly filled with death and evIL At night men 
lie down to sleep ajid **thdr nostrils arc stopped”, or 
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“ their breath is shut up Then crsitun^ of evil are 
abroad; every iion cometh from his den and serpents of 
every kind bite" (Budge)« Nor is there any reference to 
the after life, **When thou (Atoti) settest in the western 
horizon the earth is in darkness^ and is like a being that 
is dead” (Budge) or “bke the dead” (Breasted and 
Griffiths), Akhenaton appears to have b^eved in the 
immortality of the soul—the bodies of Queen Tiy, his 
mother^ and of his daughter and himself were embalmed 
—^but it is not certain whether he thought that souls 
passed to Paradise, to which there is no reference in the 
poem, or passed from egg, or flower, to tree^, animals, 
&c., until they once again entered human bodies, as in 
the Anpu-Bau story and others resembling it which 
survive in the folktales of various ages and various 
countries. 

Akhcnaton*s hymn to Aton is believed to have been 
his own composition. Its beauty is indicated in the 
following extracts from Prof* Breasted’s poetic trans* 
lation:— 

When thou risest in the eastern honxon of heaven^ 

Thou fiilcst every land with thy beautyp 

When thou scueu in the western horizon of heaven^ 

The world is in darkness like the dead* 

Bright b the earth when thou risesc in the horizon, 

When thou shincst as Aton by 

The darkness h Imnished, when thcni sendcsE forth thy rayn. 

How manifold are all thy works, 

They are hidden from before us, 

O thou sole god, whose powers no other po^esseih, 

Thon didst create the earth according to thy desire 
While thou wast alone* 

is 
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The world is m thy liandp 
Even as ihou hast made theioL 
When thou hast risers they live. 

When thou settest^ they dtc. 

For thou art duradoiL, beyond thy mere limbic 
By chee man Livcch, 

And their eyes look upon thy beauty 
Until thou settest. 

Thou makest the beauty of fqnin « » . 

Thou art in my heart. 

The revolution in art which was inaugurated under 
Amenhotep III is a marked feature of Akhenaton^s 
reign. When sculptors and painters depicted the king 
he posed naturally, leaning on his stalF with crossed legs, 
or accompanied by his queen and children. Some of the 
decorative work at Tell-eUAmarna wiH stand comparison 
with the finest productions of to-day. 

The records which survive to us of the Akhenaton 
period are very scanty, for when the priests of the old 
faith again came to power they were at pdns to obliterate 
them. Queen Tiy does not appear to have taken a pro¬ 
minent part in the new movement, which had developed 
beyond her expectations; and although she occasionally 
visited the city of Aton, her preference for Thebes, the 
scene of her social triumphs, remained to the end. 
Akhenaton's wife was a queen consort, as Tiy had been, 
and the royal couple delighted to appear among the 
people accompanied by their children. 

The fall of the Am on party was complete. For 
several years the eight temples of Amon at Thebes lay 
empty and silent-, their endowments had been confiscated 
for Aton, to whom new temples were erected in the 
Fayum and at Memphis, Heliopolis, Hernronthis, and 
Hermopolis. 
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An endeavour was made to enforce the worship of 
Aton by royal decree all over Egypt, with the result that 
the great mass of the people, who appear to have shown 
little concern regarding the fall of the tyrannical Amon 
party, were aroused to oppose with feelings of resent¬ 
ment an uncalled-for interference with the Immemorial 
folk customs and belief which were so closely associated 
with their habits of life. But still the power of the 
"heretic king” remained supreme. The army remained 
loyal, although it had shrunk to an insignificant force, 
and when Akhenaton placed in command Horemheb it 
appears to have eifcctivcly controlled the disturbed areas. 

Akhenaton died while still a young man, and left no 
son to succeed him, Semenkh-ka-ra, who had married 
a princess, became the next Pharaoh, He was succeeded 
by Tutankhamon, whose tomb was discovered by the late 
Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter in 1923. Tu- 
tankhamon restored Amon worship and returned to 
Thebes (see Introduction). He was followed in turn by 
Ai (Eye), who called himself "Divine Father”, and then 
a militaiy revolt, instigated by the priests, brought to the 
throne, after a brief period of anarchy, Horemheb, who 
secured his position by marrying a princess of the royal 
line. He popularised himself with the worshippers of 
the ancient cults by ruthlessly persecuting the adherents 
of the religion of Akhenaton, erasing the name of Aton 
cverjTphcrc. He appears to have re-established the power 
of Egypt over a part of Palestine, and he restored order 
in the kingdom. So the Eighteenth Dynasty came to ai. 
end about two and a half centuries after the expulsion of 
the Hyksos. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


I he Empire of Rameses and the 
Homeric Age 

ScctHTiim Riralrii^—^b^ PoHtlcad Awitdvicj—New 
—Tbe Dragon Slmycr— T.inlei hetmxa Syickh^ Honu^ SJgufd, Siegfried, FIdh- 
mic-C^yl^ DietEfchr asd HercalH-—Rameitf I tnd tlie HittiEei^Bmk^up of 
Miunni Empire^^re Conq^nH—W hu erf Runeici H—Treaty with tKe 
Hitdtsd—Fhjinjdh't Sublime Vinitj — Sa lUMi by EgFopaoj un E|ypt— 
The Lilt Strong Pluiafih^The Greit Trojan War. 

The Nineteenth Dynasty opens with Rameses Ij but no 
record survives to throw light on his origin, or the poli¬ 
tical movement which brought him to the throne. He 
was an elderly man, and does not appc:ar to have been 
related to Horemheb. When he had reigned for about 
two years his son Scti was appointed co-regent 

But although history is silent regarding the intrigues 
of this period, its silence is eloquent^ As the king's 
throne name indicates, he was attached to the cult of 
Ra^ and it is of significance to note that among his other 
names there is no recognition of Amon. 

The history of Egypt is the history of its religion. 
Its destinies were controlled by its religious cults and by 
the sects within the culls. Although Ra was fused with 
Amon, there are indications that rivalries existed not 
only between Heliopolis and Thebes, but also between 
the sects in Thebes, where several temples were dedi¬ 
cated to the national god. The theological system which 
evolved from the beliefs associated with Amon, the old 
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lunar dcitj, must have presented many points of dilFcr- 
ence to those which emanated from Heliopolis, the 
home of scholars and speculative thinkers. During the 
Eighteenth Dynasty the priesthood was divided into 
two great parties: one supported the claims of Queen 
Hatshepsut, while the other espoused the cause of 
Thothmes III, It may be that the queen was favoured 
by the Ra section of the Amon-ra cult, and that her rival 
was the chosen of the Amon section. The Thothmes 111 
party retained Its political ascendancy until Thothmes IV, 
who worshipped Ra Harmachis, was placed upon the 
throne, although not the crown prince. It is possible 
that the situation created by the feuds which appear to 
have been waged between the rival sects in the priest¬ 
hood facilitated the religious revolt of Akhenaton, which, 
it may be inferred, could have been stamped out if the 
rival sects had presented a united front and made common 
cause against him. 

With the accession of Ramies I we appear to be 
confronted with the political ascendancy of the Ra sec¬ 
tion. It is evident that the priests effected the change 
in the succession to the throne, for the erection was at 
once undertaken of the great colonnaded halt at Karnak, 
which was completed by Rameses IL The old Amoii 
party must have been broken up, for the solar attributes 
of Amon-ra became more and more pronounced as time 
went on, while lunar worship was associated mainly with 
Khonsu and the Imported moon goddesses of the type 
of Astarte and the "strange Aphrodite To this politi¬ 
cal and religious revolution may be attributed the tra¬ 
ditional prejudice against Thothmes 111, 

The new politick P^rtyi as its **new theology” sug¬ 
gests, derived Us support not only from Heliopolis, but 
also from half-foreign Tanis in the Delta, Influences 
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from without were evidentlj- at work. Once again, as 
in the latter half of the Twelfth Dynasty and in Hyksos 
times, the god Set or Sutekh came into prominence in 
son of Ranciese^ 1, Seti, was a worshipper 
of Set—not the old Egyptiani^ed devil Set, but the Set 
who slew the Apcp serpent, and was identified with 
Horus* 

The Set of Rameses II, son of Seti 1 ,^ wore a conical 
hat like a typical Hittitc deity, and from it was sus¬ 
pended a long rope or pigtail; he was also winged like 
the Honjs sun disk. On a small plaque of glazed 
steatite this “wonderful deity” is depicted piercing a 
serpent with a large spear”* The serpent is evidently 
the storm demon of one of the Corycian caves in Asia 
Minor—the T^hon of the Greeks^ which was skin by 
the deity identified now with Zeus and now with Her¬ 
cules. The Greek writers who have dealt with Egyptian 
religion referred to ""^thc roaring Set" as Typhon also^ 
The god Sutekh of Tanis combined the attributes of the 
Hittitc dragon slayer with those of Horus and Ra^ 

It is possible that to the fusion of Horus with the 
dragon slayer of Asia Minor may be traced the origin 
of Honis as H^ocrates (Her-pe-khred), the child god 
who touches his lips with an extended finger^ The 
Greeks called him “the god of silence”; Egyptian 
literature throws no light on his original character. From 
what we know of Horus of the Osirian legends there 
IS no reason why he should have considered it necessaiy 
to preserve eternal silence. 

In a pardcular type of the dragon-skying stories of 
EurojWj^ which may have gone north from Asia Minor 

^ CtlilitlH iQ ./ iU */ Vl4u£ae XVlp 
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with the worshippers of Tarku ^hor or Thunor), the 
hero—a humjuiiied detty—^places his finger in his mouth 
for a significant reason. After Siegfried killed the dragon 
he roasted its heart, and when he tasted it he imme¬ 
diately understood the language of birds. Sigurd, the 
Norse dragon slayer, is depicted with his thumb in his 
mouth after slaying Fafncr,^ The Highland Finn, the 
slayer of Black Arky, discovered that he had a tooth 
of knowledge when he roasted a salmon, and similarly 
thrust his burnt finger into his mouth.* In the Nine¬ 
teenth-Dynasty fragmentary Egyptian folktale, “Setna 
and the Magic Book", which has been partially recon¬ 
structed by Professor Petrie,* the hero relates: “He gave 
the book into my hands; and when 1 read a page of the 
spells in it, 1 also enchanted heaven and earth, the 
mountains and the sea; 1 also knew what the birds of 
the sky, the fishes of the deep, and the beasts of the hill 
all said". The prototype of the hero in this “wonder 
talc” may have been Horus as Harpocrates. The hero, 
like Sigurd and Si^^fried, slays a dragon” ere he be¬ 
comes acquainted with the language of birds; it is called 
“ a deathless snake ”, ** He went to the deathless snake, 

and fought with him, and killed him; but he came to 
life again, and took a new form. He then fought again 
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with him a second dme; but he ca m e to life again, and 
took a third form. He then cut him in two parts, and 
put sand between the parts, that he should not appear 
again" (Petrie). Dietrich von Bern experienced a similar 
difficulty' in slaying Hilde, the giantess, so as to rescue 
Hildebnmd from her dutches,^ and Hercules was unable 
to put an end to the Hydra until lolaus came to his 
assistance with a torch to prevent the growth of heads 
after decapitation.* Hercules buried the last head in the 
ground, thus imitating the hero, who *‘put sand between 
the parts ” of the “ deathless snake All these versions 
of a well-developed tale appear to be offshoots of the 
great Cilician legend of “The War of the Gods", At¬ 
tached to an insigniffcant hill cave at Cromarty, in the 
Scottish Highlands, is the story of the wonders of 
Typhon's cavern in Sheitandere ^evil’s Glen), Western 
Cilicia. Whether it was imported from Greece, or taken 
north by the Alpine people, is a problem which does not 
concern us here* 

At the close of the Eighteenth Dynasty the Hittites 
were pressing southward through Palestine and were even 
threatening the Egyptian frontier. Indeed, large num¬ 
bers of their colonists appear to have effected settlement 
at Tanis, where Sutekh and Astarte had become promi¬ 
nent deities. Rameses 1 arranged a peace treaty • with 
their king, Sapalul (Shubiluliuma), although he never 
fought a ^ttle, which suggests that the two men were 
on fnendly terms. The mother of Seti may have been 
a Hittite or Mitanni princess, the daughter or grandchild 

^ Tmwrnc Af/ihl fwJ L££nJ^> Xa Svcdiik ud Ciclie: lEonet itmlUf inddcBU oemr* 
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of OQC of the several Egyptian princesses who were given 
as brides to foreign rulers during the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
That the Icings of the Nineteenth Dynasty were sup¬ 
ported by the foreign element in Egypt is suggested by 
their dose association with Tanis^ which had become a 
city of great politioJ importance and the chief residence 
of the Pharaohs. Thebes tended to become more and 
more an ecclesiastical capital only. 

Set! I was a tallj handsome man of slim build with 
sharp features and a vigorous and intelligent face. His 
ostentatious piety had, no doubt, a political motive; all 
over Egypt his name appears on shrines, and he restored 
many monuments wWch suffered during Akhenaton*s 
reign. At Abydos he built a great sanctuary to Osiris, 
which shows that the god Set whom be worshipped was 
not the enemy of the ancient deified king, and he had 
temples erected at Memphis and Heliopolis, while he 
carried on the work at the great Theban colonnaded hall. 
He called himself “ the sun of Egypt and the moon of 
aU other lands ”, an Indication of the supremacy achieved 
by the sun cult, 

Seti was a dashing and successful soldier. He con¬ 
ducted campaigns agmnst the Libyans on the north and 
the Nubians in the south, but his notable military suc¬ 
cesses were achieved in Syria. 

A new Hittite king had arisen who either knew not 
the Pharaoh or regarded him as too powerfid a rival; at 
any rate, the peace was broken. The Hittite overlord 
was fomenting disturbances In North Syria, and probably 
also in Palestine, where the rival Semitic tribes were 
cn^cd in constant and exhausting conflicts. He had 
allied himself with the Aramaeans, who were in possession 
of great tracts of Mesopotamia, and with Invaders from 
Europe of Aryan speech in the north-west of Asia Minor, 
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TKc Hittite Empire had been broken up. In the 
height of its glory its kings had been overlords of As^ 
Syria. Tushratta’s great-grandfather had sacked Ashur, 
and although Tushratta owed allegiance to Egypt he was 
able to send to Amenhotep III the Nineveh image of 
Ishtar, a sure indication of his supremacy over that 
famous city. When the Mitanni power was shattered, 
the Assyrians, Hittites, and Aram®ans divided between 
them the lands held by Tushratta and bis Aryan ancestors. 

Shubiluliuma was king of the Hittites when Seti 
scattered hordes of desert robbers who threatened his 
frontier. He then pressed through war-vexed Palestine 
with all the vigour and success of Thothmes III, In the 
Orontes valley he met and defeated an army of Hittites, 
made a demonstration before Kadesh, and returned In 
triumph to Egypt. Seti died in 1292 , having reigned for 
over twenty years. 

His son Rameses II, called The Great ” (by his own 
command), found it necessary to devote the first fifteen 
of the shety-seven years of his reign to conducting 
strenuous military operations chiefly against the Hittites 
and their allies. A new situation had arisen in Syria, 
which was being colonieed by the surplus population of 
Asia Minor. The Hittite army followed the Hittite 
settlers, so that it was no longer possible for the Egyp¬ 
tians to effect a military occupation of the North SjTian 
territory, held by Thothmes III and his successors, with¬ 
out waging constant warfare against their powerful nor¬ 
thern rival. Rameses II appears, however, to have 
considered himself strong enough to reconquer the lost 
sphere of Influence for Egypt. As soon as his ambition 
was realized by Mutallu, the Hittite king, a great army 
of allies, induing Arams-ans and European raiders, was 
collected to await the ambitious Pharaoh. 
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Rameses had operated on the coast in his fourth year, 
and early in his fifth he advanced through Palestine to 
the valley of the Oronte$> The Hlttites and their allies 
were massed at Kadesh, but the Pharaoh, who trusted the 
story of two natives whom he captured, believed that 
they had retreated northward beyond Tunip, This 
seemed highly probable, because the Egyptian scouts were 
unable to get Into touch with the enemy* But the over¬ 
confident Pharaoh was being led into a trap. 

The Egyptian army was in four divisions, named 
Amon, Ra, Ptah, and Sutekh. Rameses was in haste to 
invest Kadesh, and pressed on with the Amon regiment, 
followed dosdy by the Ra regiment. The other two 
were, when he reached the dty, at least a day’s march in 
the rear* 

Mutallu, the Hittlte king, allowed Rameses to move 
round Kadesh on the western side with the Amon regi¬ 
ment and take up a position on the north. Meanwhile 
he sent round the eastern side of the city a force of 
2500 charioteers, which fell upon the Ra regiment and 
cut through it, driving the greater part of it into the 
camp of Amon. Ere long Rameses found himself sur¬ 
rounded, with only a fragment of his army remaining, 
for the greater part of the Amon regiment had broken 
into flight with ^at of Ra and were scattered towards the 
north. 

it was a desperate situation. But although Rameses 
was not a great general, he was a brave man, and fortune 
favoured him. Instead of pressing the attack from the 
west, the Hittites began to plunder the Egyptian camp. 
Their eastern wing was weak and was divided by the river 
from the infantry. Rameses led a strong force of chario¬ 
teers, and drove this part of the Hittitc army into the 
river. Meanwhile some reinforcements came up and fell 
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upon the Asiatics in the Egyptian camp, shying them 
almost to a man. Rameses was then able to collect some 
of his scattered forces, and he fought desperately against 
the western wing of the Hittite army until the Ptah regi¬ 
ment came up and drove the enemies of Egypt into the 
city. 

Rameses had achieved a victory, but at a terrible cost. 
He returned to Egypt without accomplishing the capture 
of Kadesh, and created for himself a great military repu¬ 
tation by recording his feats of personal valour on temple 
walls and monuments. A poet who sang his praises de¬ 
clared that when the Pharaoh found himself surrounded, 
and, of course, " alone he called upon Ha, whereupon 
the sun god appeared before him and said j “Alone thou 
art not, for 1, thy father, am beside thee, and ray hand is 
more to thee than hundreds of thousands. 1 who love 
the brave am the giver of victory." In one of his in¬ 
scriptions the Pharaoh compared himself to Baal, god of 
battle. 

Rameses delayed but he did not prevent the ultimate 
advance of the Hittites. In his subsequent campaigns he 
was less impetuous, but although he occasionally pene¬ 
trated far northward, he secured no permanent hold over 
the territory which Thothmes 111 and Amenhotep 11 had 
won for Egypt. In the end he had to content himself 
with the over lordship of Palestine and part of Phcenicla. 
MutaUa, the Hittite ting, had to deal with a revolt 
among his allies, especially the Aramarans, and was killed, 
and his brother Khattusil 11,^ who succeeded him, entered 
into an oflensive and defensive alliance with tmeses, 
probably gainst Assyria, which had grown powerful and 
aggressive. The treaty, which was drawn up in 1271 B.C., 
made reference to previous agreements, but thesc^ un- 

^ Kjiim to the MM KhetuAf, 
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fortutiatetyj have perished; it was signed by the two 
monarchs^ and witnessed by a thousand Egyptian gods 
and a thousand Hlttite gods. 

Several years afterwards Khattusil visited Egypt to 
attend the celebration of the marriage of his daughter 
to Rameses. He was accompanied by a strong force 
and brought many gifts. By the great mass of the 
Egyptians he was regarded as a vassal of the Pharaoh; 
he is believed to be the prince referred to In the folk¬ 
tale which relates that the image of the god Khoiisu 
was sent from Egypt to cure his afHictcd daughter (see 
Chapter XV). 

Rameses was a man of inordinate ambition and sub¬ 
lime vanity. He desired to he known to posterity as 
the greitest Pharaoh who ever sat upon the throne of 
Egypt. So he covered the land with his monuments 
and boastful inscriptions, appropriated the works of his 
predecessors, and even demolished temples to obtain 
building material. In Nubia, which had become thor¬ 
oughly Egyptianlzed, he erected temples to Amon, Ra, 
and Ptah. The greatest of these is the sublime rock 
temple at Abu Simbel, which he dedicated to Amon and 
himself. Beside it is a small temple to Hathor and his 
queen Nefertari, “whom he loves”, as an inscription sets 
forth. Fronting the Amon temple four gigantic colossi 
were erected. One of Rameses remains complete; he 
sits, hands upon knees, gazing contentedly over the 
desert sands; that of his wife has suiTered ^m fiUing 
debris, but survives in a wonderful state of preservation. 

At Thebes the Pharaoh erected a large and beautiful 
temple of victory to Amon-ra, which is known as the 
Ramesseum, and he completed the great colonnaded hall 
at Karnak, the vastest structure of its kind the world 
has ever seen. On the walls of the Ramesseum is the 
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well-known Kudesh battle scene, sculptured m low relief 
Ramescs is depicted like a giant bending bis bow as he 
drives in his chariot, scattering before him Into the 
River Orontes hordes of LiUiputian Hittites. 

But although the name of Raineses II dominates the 
Nile from Wady Haifa down to the Delta, we know now 
that there were greater Pharaohs than he, and, in fact, 
that he was a man of average abUity, His mummy lies 
in the Cairo museum; he has a haughty aristocratic 
fece and a high curved nose which suggests that he was 
partly of Hittite descent. He lived until he was nearly 
a century old, A worshipper of voluptuous Ashitic 
goddesses, he kept a crowded harem and boasted that 
he had a hundred sons and a large although uncertain 
number of daughters. 

His successor was Sed Mene-ptah. Apparently Ptah, 
as well as Set, had risen into prominence, for Rameses 
had made his favourite son, who predeceased him, the 
high priest of Memphis. The new king was well up 
in years when he came to the throne in 1243 b.c. and 
hastened to establish His fame by despoiling existing 
temples as his father had done before him. During his 
reign of ten years Egypt was threatened by a new peril, 
Europe was In a state of unrest, and hordes of men from 
**the isles" were pouring into the Delta and allying 
themselves with the Libyans with purpose to effect con¬ 
quests and permanent settlement in the land of the 
Pharaohs. About the same time the Phrygian occu¬ 
pation of the north-western part of Asia Minor was in 
progress. The Hittite Empire was doomed; it was 
soon to be broken up into petty states. 

The Egyptian raiders appear to have been a con¬ 
federacy of the old Cretan mariners, who had turned 
pirates, and the kinsfolk of the peoples who had over- 
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run the isUnd kingdom. Included among them were 
the Shardana* and Danauna (? the “Danaoi" of Homer) 
who were represented among the mercenaries of Pharaoh*5 
army, the Akhaivasha, the Shakalsha, and the Tursha. 
It is believed that the Akhaivasha were the Achieans, 
the big, blonde, grey-eyed warriors identified with the 
“Keltoi” of the andents, who according to the eth¬ 
nologists were partly of Alpine and partly of Northern 
descent. It is possible that the Shakalsha were the 
people who gave their name to Sicily, and that they and 
the Tursha were kinsmen of the Lydans, 

Pharaoh Menc-ptah was thoroughly alarmed, for 
the invaders pienetrated as far as Heliopolis. But the 
god Ptah appeared to him in a dream and promised 
victory. Supported by his Shardana and Danauna mer¬ 
cenaries, who had no scruples about attacking their 
kinsmen, he routed the army of allies, slaying about 
9CXX1 men and taking as many prisoners. 

A $telc at Thebes makes reference to a campaign 
waged by Mcne-ptah In Palestine, where the peoples 
subdued included the children of Israel. 

Although the son of the great Rameses II boasted 
that he had united and padfied all lands*', Egypt was 
plunged in anarchy after his death, which occurred in 
1:^15 B.c. Three claimants to the throne followed in 
succession in ten years, and then a Syrian usurper became 
the Pharaoh. Once again the feudal lords asserted 
themselves, and Egypt suffered from fttmine and constant 
disorders- 

The second king of the Twentieth Dynasty, Rameses 
HI, was the last great Pharaoh of Egypt. In the eighth 
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year of his reign a second strong sea raid occurred j it is 
dated between 1200 and L190 B.c, On this occasion the 
invading allies were reinforced by tribes from Asia Minor 
and North Syria, which included the TiJckarai, the Muski 

Moscho) of the Greeks), and the Pulishta or Pilestl 
who were known among Solomon’s guards as the Pelesh- 
tcm. The Pulishta are identified as the Philistines from 
Crete who gave their name to Palestine, which they 
occupied along the seaboard from Carmel to Ashdod 
and as far inland as Beth-shan below the plain of JeareeL 

It is evident that the great raid was well organized 
and under the supreme command of an experienced 
leader. A land force moved down the coast of Palestine 
to co-operate with the fleet, and with it came the raiders* 
wives and children and their goods and chattels conveyed 
in wheel carts,^ Rameses Hi was prepared for the in¬ 
vasion. A land force guarded his Delta frontier and 
his fleet awaited the coming of the sea raiders. The 
first naval battle in history was fought within sight of 
the Egyptian coast, and the Pharaoh had the stirring 
spectacle sculptured in low relief on the north wall of 
his Amon-ra temple at Mcdinet Habu, on the western 
plain of Thebes, The Egyptian vessels were crowded 
with archers who poured deadly frisillades into the 
enemies’ ships. An overwhelming victory was achieved 
by the Pharaoh; the sea power of the raiders was com¬ 
pletely shattered. 

Rameses then marched his army northwards through 
Palestine to meet the land raiders, whom he defeated 
somewhere in southern Phtenicia. 

The great Trojan war began shortly after this great 
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attack upon Egypt. According to the Greeks It was 
waged between 1194 and 1184 B.c, Homer’s Troy, 
the sixth dty of the archeologists, had been built by the 
Phrygians. Priam was their king, and he had two sons. 
Hector, the crown prince, and E^arls. Mendaus had 
secured the throne of Sparta by marrying Helen, the 
royal heiress. When, as it chanced, he went from home 
—perhaps to command the sea raid upon Egypt — Paris 
carried oF his queen and thus became, apparently, the 
claimant of the Spartan throne. On his return home 
Menehus assembled an army of allies, set sail in a fleet 
of sixty ships, and besieged the dty of Troy. This war 
of succession became the subject of Homer’s great epic, 
the i/iW, which deals with a civiliaation of the “ Chalko- 
sidcric” period—the interval between the Bronze and 
Iron Ages.^ 

Meanwhile Egypt had rest from its enemies. Ra- 
meses reigned for over thirty years. He had curbed the 
Libyans and the Nubians as well as the sea and land 
raiders, and held sway over a part of Palestine. But 
the great days of Egypt had come to an end. It was 
weakened by internal dissension, which was only held 
in check and not stamped out by an army of foreign 
mercenaries, indudtng Libyans as well as Europeans 
The national spirit flickered low among the half-foreign 
Egyptians of the ruling class. When Rameses HI was 
laid in his tomb the decline of the power of the 
Pharaohs, which he had arrested for a time, proceeded 
apace. The destinies of Egypt were then shaped from 
without rather than from within. 

^ Tbr Cadtallio lofi vf Irdjnd bcEonff 1 m l!ht uiii£ vcliKibljtfifjcftl pcfiedi 
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CHAPTER XXVni 
Egypt and the Hebrew Monarchy 
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itiipt the ** Ledjr of Hwiren"—The Ethiopiin Klnge—Aafiii'e Greai Empire 
—The “Ten Loit Tnbei"—Phirtoh Telkirki uul H^ekiih—Attyriim 
Army dettwyed—Iieiih a Gteat Suteeman—A»yruB Conciueu of Egyp'^ 
S«i;k of Theba 

**The burden of Egypt* Beholdj the Lord rideth upon 
a swift cloudy and shall come into Egypt: and the idols 
of Egypt shall be moved at his presence, and the heart 
of Egypt shall mdt in the midst of it. And 1 will set 
the Egyptians against the Egyptians: and they shall 
fight every one against hU brother, and every one against 
his neighbour; city against city, and kingdom against 
kingdom. And the spirit of Egypt shall ftil in the 
midst thereof. . . * The brooks of defence shall be 
emptied and dried up; the reeds and flags shall wither. 
The paper reeds ‘ by the brooks, by the mouth of the 
brooks, and everything sown by the brooks, shall wither, 
be driven away, and be no more. The fishers also shall 
mourn, and all they that cast angle Into the brooks shall 
lament, and they that spread nets upon the waters shall 
languish. Moreover, they that work in fine flax, and 
they, that weave networks, shall be confounded. And 
they shall be broken in the purposes thereof, all that 
make sluices and ponds for fish ” xix). 

From the death of Ramescs III to the period of 
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Isaiah, the great Hebrew prophet and potiticmn, we must 
pass in review about five centuries of turbulence and 
change. The last great Pharaoh of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty was followed by nine weak rulers bearing the 
name of Rameses. Little is known, or is worth knowing, 
regarding them. They were but puppets in the hands 
of the powerful priests of Amon-ra, who had become 
the commanders of the army, the chief treasurers, 
grand vitiers, and high judges of Egypt. The Oracle 
of Amon-ra confirmed all their doings. In the end the 
greht Theban god became the rival of Osiris as Judge 
of the Dead, and the high priest, Herihor, thrust aside 
Rameses XII and seiied the crown. Another priest 
king reigned at Tanis (Zoanj in the Delta, 

Egypt was thrown into confusion under ecclesiastical 
rule, and land fell rapidly in value. Robbery on the 
highways and especially in tombs became a recognized 
profession, and corrupt officials shared in the spoils; the 
mummies of great Pharaohs, including Seti I and Rameses 
11, had to be taken by pious worshippers from the sepul¬ 
chral chambers and concealed from the plunderers. No 
buildings were erected, and many great temples, including 
the Ramesscum, fell into disrepair. 

After the passing of an obscure and inglorious century 
we find that the mingled tribes of Libyans and their 
western neighbours and conquerors, the Meshwesh, had 
poured into the Delta in increasing numbers, and pene¬ 
trated as far south as Heracleopolis. Egypt was power¬ 
less in Palestine. The Philistines had moved southward, 
and for a period were overlords of the Hebrews, They 
had introduced iron, and restricted its use among their 
neighbours, as is made evident in the Bible. 

Ni>w there was no smith found thtoughouc all the land of 
Israel: for the Philisdiies saJd, Lest the Hebrews nuke them 
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s words or spcans; but all the Israelites went do wit to the Philis- 
dticSi lo shajpen every man his sharcj and his coulter, and his axe^ 
and his maiiock- Yet they had a Kc for the cnatiocks, and for 
the coulters, and for the forks, and for the axes, and to sharpen the 
goads. So it came to pass in the day of battle, that there was 
neither swprd nor spear found in the hand of any of the people that 
were urith Saul and Jgnathajii but with Saul and with Jonathan 
his son was there found (i Samud^ aiii, 

Thus the Hebrews at the very beginmng of their 
history as n nadofi had experience of a commercial 
corner**, which developed their business instincts, no 
doubt. Their teachei^^ were Europeans who represented 
one of the world's oldest civilizations.* The oppression 
which they endured wdded together the various tribes, 
and under Saul the Hebrews made common cause against 
the Philistines- When handsome, red-eheefced David,* 
who had probably a foreign strain in his blocKl, had con¬ 
solidated Judah and Israel, the dominance of the Cretan 
settlers came to an end; they were restricted to the sea 
coast, and they ceased to have a monopoly of Iron 
Solomon, the chosen of the priests, was supported by 
a strong army, which included mercenaries, and became 
a great and powerful monarch, who emulated the splen¬ 
dour of the Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty^ His 
supremacy in southern Syria was secured by an alliaitcc 
with Egypt. 

And Soloman aiade affinity with Pharaoh king of Egypt, and 
look Pharaoh's daughter, and brcmgliE her into the city of David, 
until he had made an end of building his own house, and the 
house of the Lord, and the wall of Jcrusalciii round about 
{-r Kmgi^ iii, j). 

The Pharaoh with whom Solomon had come to an 
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under$UndirLg was Sheshonk (Shishak), a vigorous ruler 
and successful military leader, who established peace in 
his kingdom. He secured his Delta frontier from attack 
by laying a firm hand on the territOTy between Egypt and 
the “buffer state" of the Hebrews. In time we read 
that he had “ taken Gcxer" (an independent city state) 
"and burnt it with fire, and slain the Canaanites that 
dwelt in the city, and given it for a present unto his 
daughter, Solomon's wife” (/ ix, 16), 

Sheshonk was the first king of the Libyan (Twenty- 
Second) Dynasty, which lasted for about two centuries. 
He was the descendant of a Meshwesh-Ubyan mercenary 
who had become high priest of Her-shef at Heracleopolis 
and the commander of the local troops. Under this 
foreign nobleman and his descendants the nomc flourished 
and became so powerful that Sheshotik was able to con¬ 
trol the Delta region, where he allied himself with other 
Libyan military lords. In the end he mamed the daughter 
of the last weak priest king of Tanis, and was proclaimed 
Pharaoh of Egypt. He made Bubascis his capital, and 
the local goddess, the cat-headed Bast, became the official 
deity of the kingdom. Amon was still recogniacd, but 
at the expense of other Delta deities who shared in tht 
ascendancy of “the kindly Bast". Sheshonk held nominal 
sway over Thebes, and appointed his son high priest of 
Amon-ra, and he was able to extract tribute from Nubia. 

Sheshonk's chief need was money, for he bad to 
maintain a strong standing army of mercenaries. He 
must have cast envious eyes on the wealth which had 
accumulated in Solomon's kingdom, and, as it proved, 
was not slow to interfere in its internal affurs when oppor¬ 
tunity ofTered. He extended his hospitality to Jeroboam, 
the leader of the Israelites who desired to be relieved 
of the heavy taxes Imposed by Solomon. “Solomon 
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sought therefore to kill Jeroboam ” (/ xi, 40), 

Whefi Rehoboam came to the throne, Jeroboam pleaded 
on behalf of the oppressed ten tribes of the north, but 
the new king was advised to say: “ My little finger shall 
be thicker than my lather's loins". A revolt ensued, 
and Jeroboam became king of the north, supported, evi¬ 
dently, by Shishak, The golden edf was then worshipped 
by Jeroboam’s subjects; it was probably the symbol of 
the Hathor-like “Lady of Heaven", whn^se worship was 
revived even in Jerusalem, when Jeremiah said: “The 
children gather wood, and the fathers kindle the fire, and 
the women knead their dough, to make cakes to the 
queen of heaven, and to pour out drink oficrings unto 
other gods " {JtremiaA^ vii, 18). The religious oiganlza- 
tion, based upon the worship of the God of Israel, which 
had been promoted by David, was thus broken up- "there 
was war between Rehoboam and Jeroboam all their days” 
Kfflyj, xiv, 30). 

The opportunity afforded for invasion was quickly 
seized by Sheshonk. According to his own annds, he 
swept through Palestine, securing great spoils; Indeed 
he claims that his mercenaries penetrated as far north as 
the River Orontes. It is stated In the Bible that he 
plundered Jerusalem, and “ took away the treasures of 
the house of the Lord, and the treasures of the king’s 
house; he even took away all; and he took away all 
the shields of gold which ^lomon had made” 
xiv, 45-6J. 

About a century after the death of Sheshonk the 
power of the royal house is found to have declined; the 
various hereditary Libyan lords showed but nominal alle¬ 
giance to the Crown. A rival kingdoin had also arisen 
in the south. When the priest kings were driven ftom 
Thebes they founded a theocracy in the Nubian colony, 
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which became known as Ethiopia, and there the Oracle 
of Amon controlled the ailairs of State. 

In time the Ethiopian kingdom became strong enough 
to control a large part of Upper Egypt, and Thebes was 
occupied. Then Piankhy, the most capable of all the 
Ethiopian rulers, extended his conquests until he forced 
the princes of the north to acknowledge his supremacy, 

Piankhy’s most serious rival was Tefnckht, prince of 
Sals, who assembled an army of allies and fought his way 
southward as far as Thebes. He was driven back by 
Piankhy, who ultimately swept in triumph to Sals and 
compelled the submission of Tefnekht and his allies. He 
did not, however, effect the permanent occupation of 
Lower Egypt, 

Shabaka, the first Pharaoh of the Ethiopian (Twenty- 
Fifth) Dynasty, ruled over all Egypt, having secured by 
force of arms the allegiance of the princes, or petty 
kings, of the north. He is believed to be the Biblical 
“So, King of Egypt" (2 KjHgSt xvii, 4). Syria and 
Palestine had become dependencies of the great Empire 
of Assyria, which included Babylonia and Mesopotamia 
and extended into Asia Minor. Shabaka had either 
dreams of acquiring territory in southern Syria, or desired 
to have buffer states to protect Egypt a^nst Assyrian 
invasion, for he entered into an alliance with some of the 
petty kings. These included King Hoshea of Israel, who, 
trusting to Egypt’s support, “ brought no present ^tribute) 
to the King of Assyria as he had done year by year" 
(2 Ki/igSj xvii, 4), Sargon 11 of Assyria anticipated the 
rising, and speedily stamped it out. He had llu-bl’-di 
of Hamath flayed alive; he defeated a weak Egyptian 
force; and took Hanno, Prince of Gaza, and King 
Hoshea prisoners. Then he distributed, as he has re¬ 
recorded, ay,290 Israelites—“the ten lost tribes * 
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between Mesopotamia and the Medlaji hlghlanda.’ Large 
numbers of troublesome peoples were drafted from Baby¬ 
lonia Into Samaria, where they mingled with the remnants 
of the tribes which remained. Thus came to an end the 
kingdom of the northern Hebrews; that of Judah—the 
kingdom of the Jews^remained in existence for another 
century and a half. 

TaJurka, the third and last Ethiopian Pharaoh, whose 
mother was a iiegress, is referred to in the Bible as Tir- 
hakah (/miVjA, xxxvil, 9). Like Shabaka, he took an active 
part in Asian politics, and allied himself with, among 
others. Lull, King of Tyre, and Herekiah, King of 
Judah. Sargon «the later", as he called himself, had 
been assassinated, and his son, Sennacherib, had to deal 
with several revolts during the early years of his reign, 
lonians had invaded Cilicia, and had to be subdu^; 
many of the prisoners were afterwards sent to Nineveh, 
Trouble was constantly brewing in Babylonia, where the 
supremacy of Assyria was being threatened by a con¬ 
federacy of Chaldeans, Elamites, and Aranueans; a pre¬ 
tender even arose in Babylon, and Sennacherib's brother, 
the governor, was murdered, and the city had to be 
besieged and captured. This "pretender", Merodach- 
Baladan,* had been concerned in the Egypto-Syrian 
alliance, and Sennacherib found it necessary to push 
westward, as soon as he had overrun Chaldea, to deal 
with the great revolt. He conquered PhtEnicia, with the 
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exception of Tyre, but King Lull had taken refuge in 
Cyprus. Hastening southward he scattered an army of 
allies, which included Pharaoh Taharka's troops, and, 
having captured a number of cities In Judah, he laid 
siege to Jerusalem. Hezekiah held out, but, according 
to the Assyrian account, made terms of peace with the 
emperor, and afterwards sent great gifts to Nineveh- A 
later expedition appears to have been regarded as necesr- 
sary, however, and, according to the Biblical account, it 
ended disastrously, for Sennacherib's army was destroyed 
by a pestilence. Isaiah, who was in Jerusdem at the time^ 
said; “Thus saith the JLord . * . Behold 1 wiO send a 
blast upon him, and he shall hear a rumour and shall 
return to his own land, and I will Gtuse him to fall by 
the sword in his own land " Kmgs^ xix, 7). 

And it came to pass that night, that the angel of the Lord 
went out, ajid smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred and 
four score and five thonsaiuL * - * So Sennacherib, King of Assyria, 
deponed (j Kingi^ xix, 35, 36)* 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold^ 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee- 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green. 

That host with their banners at sunset was seen: 

Like the Leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 

That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the angd of death spread his wings on the blast. 

And breached in the face of the foe as he passed; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved—and for ever grew stilll 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide. 

But through it there rolled noi the breath of his pride; 
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And the fcflin of his gasping lay whkt on the tur^ 

And cold as the spniy of the rock-beaiiog mtf. 

And there ky the dder distorted and pale. 

With the dew on hb brow^ and the ruse on his mail: 

And the tents were ail silent—the banners alone — - 
The lances unltlted^—the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Adiur are loud in their wail. 

And the idols are broke In the temple of Baa!; 

And the might of the Gendc^ unstnote by the sword, 

Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord, 

Isaiah, statesman and scholar, had been no party to 
the alliance between Egypt and Judah and the other 
Powers who trusted in the Babylonian Pretender j in fact, 
he had denounced it at the very outset. He entertained 
great contempt for the Egyptians. “Lo, thou trustest 
in the staff of this broken reed, on Egypt; whereon if 
a man lean, it will go into his hand and pierce H” 
(ZfijibA, xxxvi, 6). . . * “ The princes of Zdan ** fTanis), 
ho sai^ "are become fools, and the princes of Noph 
(Memphis^) are deceived’^ (Isaiah^ xix, ij)- He foretold 
the fall of Tyre and the subjection of Egypt, and ad¬ 
monished the pro-'Egyptians of Judah, saying: Woe to 
the rebellious children . . . that walk into Egypt * * . 
to strengthen themselves in the strength of Pharaoh, and 
to trust in the shadow of Egypt"* (Iiaiahj xxx, i, 2)* '^For 
the Egyptians he warned Hezekiah, ** shall help in 
vain and to no purpose . . . their strength Is to sit still 
, . , write It before them in a tablet**, he added, ^fand 
note it in a book" {Jsai/ihy xxx, 7, 8). He had summed 
up the situation with characteristic sagacity^ 

Sennacherib^s campaigns paralysed the kingdom of 
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the Jews, Thousands of prisoners were deported, and 
when peace again prevailed Hcaekiah had left only ‘*the 
remnant that is escaped of the house of Judah” Kingsj 
xix, 30), 

After Sennacherib was murdered^ as the result of a 
revolt which disturbed Babylon, his son, Assar-haddon,^ 
had to deal with another western rising fomented by that 
scheming Ethiopian Pharaoh Taharka, who was riding 
speedily on the road to ruin. 

About 674 B.c, the young Assyrian emperor con¬ 
ducted a vigorous campaign in Syria, and struck at the 
root of his imperial troubles by invading Egypt, which 
he conquered, and divided up between some twenty 
princes, the chief of whom was the half-Libyan Nechc 
of Sais, Taharka endeavoured to reconquer his kingdom, 
and Assar-haddon set out with a strong army to deal 
with him, but died on the march. 

A few years later Ashur-banipal, the new Assyrian 
emperor, defeated Taharka at Memphis, Necho of Sais, 
who had been intriguing with the Ethiopian king, was 
pardoned, and appointed chief agent of the emperor in 
Egypt, which had become an Assyrian province. 

Taharka gave no further trouble. When he died, 
however, his successor, Tanut-amon, King of Ethiopia, 
endeavoured to wrest Upper and Lower Egypt from the 
Assyrians, Necho marched southward with a force of 
Assyrian troops, but was defeated and slain at Memphis. 
But the triumph of Tanut-amon was shortlived, Ashur- 
t>anipal once again entered Egypt and stamped out the 
last spark of Ethiopian power in that unhappy cx>untry, 
Thebes was captured and plundered, the Images of the 
great gods were carried away to Nineveh, and the temples 
were despoiled of all their treasure, Haif a century later, 

^ Of EkifbiMfHi 
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when Nahum, the Hebrew prophet, foretold the foil of 
Nineveh, the bloody dty , , , foil of lies and robbery 
. . . the noise of the whip, and the noise of the rattling 
of the wheels, and of the prancing horses, ana of the 
jumping chariots" . , , he referred in his own graphic 
manner to the disaster which fell upon Thebes at the 
hands of the vengefol Assyrians. 

**Art thou better than populous No (Thebes) that 
was situate among the rivers", cried the prophet, " that 
had the waters round about it , , . Ethiopia and Egypt 
were her strength and it was infinite. . . . Yet was she 
carried away, she went into capdvity: her young children 
also were dashed in pieces at the top of all the streets; 
and they cast lots for her honourable men, and all her 
great men were bound in chains" {Nakumj ili, S-Jo). 

So the glory departed from Thebes, never again to 
return. Amon was cast down from his high place, the 
priesthood was broken up, and the polidcai schemers who 
escaped the Assyrians found refogc in Ethiopia, where 
the kings submitted to their rule and became *'as day in 
the hands of the potter”, with the result that the civiliza¬ 
tion of the Nubian power gradually foded away. Psamtek, 
who, according to Herodotus, had fled to Syria on the 
death of his father Necho, became Assyrian governor 
(Shaknu) in Egypt, and the country was left to settle 
down in its shame to produce the wherewithal demanded 
in mbute year by year by the mighty Emperor Ashur^ 
banipal of Assyria. 


CHAPTER XXJX 
The Restoration and the End 
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The dvili^atioji of ancient Egypt began with Osiris and 
ended with Osiris. Although the deified king had been 
thrust into the background for long centuries by the 
noble and great, he remained the god of the common 
people. “The dull crowd'*, as Plutarch called them, 
associated the ideas about their gods, ” with changes of 
atmosphere according to the seasons, or with the genera¬ 
tion of corn and sowings and ploughings, and in saying 
that Osiris is buried when the sown corn is hidden by 
the earth, and comes to life and shows himself again 
when it begins to sprout. - « . They love to hear these 
things, and believe them, drawing conviction from things 
immediately at hand and customary/^ The peasant lived 
and died believing in Osiris. **As Osiris lives, so shall 
he also livej as Osiris died not, so shall he also not die; 
as Osiris perished not, so sh^l he also not psish.”^ 
Egypt was made prosperous by Osiris: he gave it the 
corn which brought all its wealth and power* The 
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greatest Pharaohs were those who, reverencing Osiris, 
cut new irrigating canals, and boasted like Amenemhet I; 

I loved die corn god ... I have grown the grain 
In every golden valley where the Nile 
Ejitccatcd me. , , . 

Egypt’s Bata-like peasants constituted the strongest 
army commanded by the Pharaohs j they won golden 
spoils from Nature, which were of more account than the 
s^ils from Syrian battlefields and the tribute of subject 
kings. Those constant toilers, who were innately con¬ 
servative in their methods and customs and beDefr, bulk 
largely in the background of ancient Egyptian history; 
they were little affected by the changes which passed 
over the country century after century; once a political 
storm died down, they settled back into their own habits 
of life; they were “the nails that held the world (of 
Egypt) together 

We have seen the Pharaohs and their nobles going 
after strange gods, marrying alien wives, and adopting 
new manners and customs, forgetting those traditions 
which are the inspiration of national life and the essence 
of true patriotism. When Egypt fell and was ground 
under the heel of the Assyrian it was from the steadfiist, 
although unlettered, peasants that the strength of the 
restoration was derived; they remembered the days that 
were, and they remembered Osiris. “Those Egyptians 
who live in the cultivated parts of the country", wrote 
Herodotus, “are of all I have seen the most ingenious, 
being attentive to the improvement of memory beyond 
the rest of mankind." 

The Assyrian conquest stirred Egypt to its depths. 
When Thcb« was sacked, and Amon-ra cast down from 
his high place, the worshippers of Osiris were reviving 
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the beliefs and customs of the Old KiiigdoiiL, for thej^ 
had never gone wholeheartedljr after Ra and Amofi or 
Sutekh and Astarte. When Ashur-banipal shattered the 
power of the Asiatic nobles of Egypt and drove out 
the Ethiopians, he also rescued the Egyptian people from 
their oppressors and strengthened the restoratioii move¬ 
ment which had begun under the Ethiopian kings. 

Ashur-banipal was unable to retain for long his hold 
upon the land of the Pharaohs. Persistent revolts occu¬ 
pied his attention at the very heart of his empire* His 
brothecj the subject king of Babylon^ bad secured the 
co-operation of the Ekmites^ the Aramaeans, the Chal- 
deanS;^ and the Arabians, and a fierce struggle ensued, 
until in the end Babylon was besieged and captured and 
Elam was devastated. Meanwhile Cimmerians were in¬ 
vading Asia Minor and the Aryan Medes were pressing 
into Elam, When peace was at length restored Assyria, 
although triumphant, was weakened as a result of its 
terrible struggles, and the empire began to go to 
pieces^ 

Assyrians misfortunes gave Psamtek his opportunity. 
About two years after his rival, Tanut-amon, was driven 
out of Thebes, he had come to an understanding with 
King Gyges of Lydia, who, haring driven off the first 
attack of Cimmerians, was able to send him Ionian and 
Carian mercenaries, Psamtek then ceased to pay tribute 
to Ashur^banipal, and was prcwJaimed Pharaoh of United 
As he had married a daughter of Taharka, the 
Ethiopian, his succession to the throne was legahzcd 
according to the “unwritten law** of Egypt, The 
Assyrian officials and soldiers were driven across the 
Delta frontier* 

Hcrodotua relates an interesting folktale r^arding 
the rise of Psamtek* He was informed that the Egyp- 
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dans chose twelve kings to reign over them, and these 
connected themselves with intermarriages, and engaged 
to promote the common interest”, chiefly because an 
oracle had declared that the one among them who ofFered 
a libation to Ptah in a brajten vessel should become the 
Pharaoh, One day in the labyrinth eleven of the kings 
made offerings in golden cups, but the priest had brought 
out no cup for Psamtek, who used his brazen helmet. 
The future Pharaoh was promptly exiled to a limited area 
in the Delta, He visited the oracle of the serpent god¬ 
dess at Buto, and was informed that his cause would 
prosper when the sea produced brazen figures of men. 
Soon afterwards he heard that a body of ionians and 
Carians, clad in brazen armour, had come oversea and 
were plundering on the Egyptian coast. He immediately 
entered into an alliance with them, promising rich re¬ 
wards, vanquished his rivals in battle, and thus became 
sole sovereign of Egypt, 

Sais was then the capital, and its presiding deity, the 
goddess Neith, assumed great importance; but by the 
mass of the people she was regarded as a form of Isis, 
The great dty of Memphis, however, was the real centre 
of the social and religious life of the new Egypt which 
was the old. Thebes had ceased to have any political 
significance. No attempt was made to restore its dilapi¬ 
dated temples, from which marty of the gods had been 
deported to Assyria, where they remained until the Persian 
age. Am on had fallen from his high estate, and his cult 
was presided over by a high priestess, a sister of Psamtek's 
queen, the wife” of the god. With this lady was after¬ 
wards associated one of Psamtek's daughters, so that the 
remnant of the Amon endowments might come under 
the control of the royal house, Ra of Heliopolis shrank 
to the position of a local deity. The conservative Egyp- 
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tJans, as a whole, had never been converted to sun 
worship. 

Osiris was restored as the national god in his Old 
Kingdom assocktion with Ptah, the Great Father, the 
world deit^, who had his origin upon the earth; his right 
eye was the sun and his left eye was the moon. But 
although the sun was "the eye of Osiris”, the ancient 
deiQA was no more a sun god than Ra was an earth god. 
As Osiris-ra he absorbed certain attributes of the solai 
deity, but as Ra had similarly absorbed almost every 
other god, the process was not one of change so much 
as adjustment.^ Ra ceased to be recognised as the Great 
Father of the Egyptian Pantheon. " Behold, thou (Osiris) 
art upon the seat of Ra.” Osiris was essentially a god of 
vegetation and the material world; he was the soul of 
Ra, but his own soul was the soul of Seb, the earth god, 
which was hidden now in a tree, now in an animal, now 
in an egg: the wind was the breath and spirit of Osiris, 
and his eyes gave light. He was not born from the sun 
egg like Ra, Seb, the earth giant, in his bird form was 
before the egg, and Osiris absorbed Seb. Osiris became 
"the Great Egg”, which was "the only egg”, for the 
Ra "egg” had been appropriated from the earth wor-- 
shippers. He was both Seb and the " egg ”—thou egg 
who becometh as one renewed The father of Ra was 
Nu (water); the father of Osiris was Tanen (earth).* 

But although he fused with Ptah-Tanen and became 
the Great Father, Osiris was not divested of his ancient 
lunar attributes. He was worshipped as the Apis bull; 
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his soul was IQ the bul]» aiid it had come from the moon 
as a ray of light. Here then wc have a fusion of myths 
of divergent origin. Osiris was still the old lunar god, 
son of the Great Mother, but he had become “husband 
of his mother ” or mothers, and also his own father, be¬ 
cause he was the moon which gave origin to the sacred 
bull. He was also the world giant whose soul was 
hidden. The Egyptian theologians of the restoration 
clung to aU the old myths of their mingled tribal ancestors 
and attached them to Osiris, 

So Osiris absorbed and outlived all the gods. In 
early Christian times the Serapeum, the earthly dwelling 
place of Scrapis (Oslris-Apis), was the haunt of society 
Hadrian, writing to the consul Servian, said that the 
Alexanddans “ have one god, Serapis, who Is worshipped 
by Christians, Jews, and Gentiles ”, The half-Christian- 
ized Egyptians identified Christ with Horus, son of Osiris, 
and spoke of the Saviour as the young avenger in the 
“Legend of the Winged Disk”, who swept down the 
Nile valley driving the devil (Set) out of Egypt, As 
early Gaelic converts said; “Christ Is my Druid”, those 
of the land of the Pharaohs appear to have declared 
similarly; "Christ is my Homs”, 

Homs and his mother, Isis, came into prominence 
with Osiris. Set; as Sutekh, was banished from Egypt, 
and was once again regarded as the devil. The cult of 
Isis ultimately spread into Europe,^ 

But not only were the beliefs of the Old Kingdom 
revived; even its language was imitated in the literature 
and inscriptions of the Saite period, and offidals were 
given the titles of their predecessors who served Zoser 
and Khufri. Art revived, drawing its inspiration from the 
remote past, and once again the tomb scenes assumed a 
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fura.1 character and all the manncnsms of those depicted 
ill Old Kingdom times, Egypt yearned for the glories 
of other days, and became an imitator of itself. Evaj- 
thing that was old became sacred; antiquarian knowledge 
was regarded as the essence of wisdom. Hieroglyphic 
writing was gradually displaced by Demotic, and when 
the Greeks found that the learned priests alone were able 
to decipher the ancient inscriptions, they concluded that 
picture writing was a sacred art; hence iJie name ** hiero¬ 
glyphics”, derived from h'tem^ sacred, and glyphs^ I 
engrave. 

The excess of leal displayed by the revivalists is lUus- 
irated in their deification of Imhotep, the learned architect 
of King Zoser of the Third Dynasty (see Chapter Vlll) 
His memory had long been revered by the scribes; now 
he was exalted to s position not inferior to that held by 
Thoth in the time of Empire. As the son of Ptah, he 
was depicted as a young man wearing a tight-fitting cap, 
sitting with an open stroll upon his knees. He was 
reputed to cure diseases by the power of spells, and 
was a patron of learning, and he was a guide or priest 
of the dead, whom he cared for until they reached the 
Osirian Paradise, In Greek times he was called Imdthes, 
and identified with Ashkplos. 

Animal worship was also carried to excess. Instead 
of regarding as sacred the representative of a particular 
species, the whole species was adored. Cats and rams, 
cows and birds, and fishes and reptiles were worshipped 
wholesale and mummified. The old animal deities were 
given new forms; Khnimfi, for instance, was depicted as 
a ram-headed hawk. Bast as a cat-headed hawk, and 
Anubis as a sparrow with the head of a jackal. 

Psamtek reigned for over fifty-four years, and Egypt 
prospered. At Memphis he extended the temple of 
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Ptah and built the Scrapeum^ in which the sacred bull 
was worshipped- He waged a long war in Philistia and 
captured Ashdod, and had to beat back from his frontier 
hordes of Scythians and Cimmerians, peoples of Aryan 
speech, who had overrun Asia Minor and were pressing 
down through Syria like the ancient Hittites; during 
their reign of terror King Gyges of Lydia was defeated 
and slain- 

The Greeks were encouraged to settle in Egypt, and 
their folklays became current in the Delta region. Hero¬ 
dotus related a version of the tale of Troy which was told 
to him by the prints. It was to the effect that Paris fled 
to Egypt when Mendaus b^pji military operations to 
recover Helen, and that he was refused the hospitality 
of the Pharaoh* la the O^iJ^ Menelaus says to 
Tdemachus: 

Long qn iht Egyptian cfflist by calms canfined. 

Heaven to my fleet refused a prosperem^ wind, 

Nb vows had we prcfexTcd, nor victim slain, 

Fof this the gods each favouring gale restrain^ 

Od^ iv, +73- 

When Psamtek's son, Nccho, came to the throne the 
Assyrian empire was going to pieces. Nahum was war¬ 
ning Nineveh: 

Behold, I am against thee, saith the Lord of hosts, , . . I will 
*hew the natioas thy nakedness and the kingdoins ihy shame. - » 

The gates of thy land shall be set wide open unto thine enemies 5 
the fire shall devour thy hare* . . . Thy shepherds slinober, O 
King of Assyrtai ihy nobles shall dwell in the dust: thy people ii 
scattered upon the mountains, and no man gathercth them* There 
is no healing of thy bruise; thy wound is grievous: all that hear 
the bruk of thte shall clap ihe hands over thee {N^ihum^ ill)* 

After Ashur-banlpal had devastated Elam it was occu- 
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pied by the Aryan Medes. About 607 bx. Cyaxares* the 
Median king, who had allied hintself with the revolting 
Babylonians, besieged Nineveh, which was captured and 
ruthlessly plundered. The last Assyrian king, Sln-shar- 
ishkun, ^e second son of Ashur-banipal, is identified with 
the Sardanapalus of legend who set fire to his palace and 
perished In its fiames so that he might not fall into the 
hands of his enemies. Tradition attached to his memory 
the achievements of his father. 

Pharaoh Necho took advantage of Assyria's downfall 
by seiaing Palestine. King Josiah of Judah went against 
nim at Megiddo and was defeated and slain. “And his 
servants carried him in a chariot dead from Megiddo and 
brought him to Jerusalem ” KtHp^ xjdii, 30). Jehoahaz 
was selected as Josiah’s successor, hut Necho deposed 
him and made him a prisoner, and, having fixed Judah's 
tribute at “an hundred talents of stiver and a t^ent of 
gold", he “made Eliaklm, the son of Josiah, king . , , 
and turned his name to jehoiakim " Kings^ xxiti, 34). 
But although Necho had been strong enough to capture 
Kadesh, his triumph was shortlived. Less than four 
years later Nebuchadrezzar, King of Babylon, who claimed 
Syria, routed Necho's army at Carchemish, and the Egyp 
tians were forced to hasten hack to their own land. “ This 
is the day of the Lord of hosts, a day of vengeance", cried 
Jeremiah. , . . “Come up ye horses; and rage ye chariots; 
and let the mighty men come forth; the Ethiopians and 
the Libyans, that handle the shield; and the Lydians 
(mercenaries) that handle and bend the bow, . . , The 
sword shall devour. . . . Let not the swift flee away, 
nor the mighty man escape, . , . The nations have heard 
of thy shame ", cried the Hebrew prophet to the escaping 
Egyptians {JeretniaA, xlvi), “And the King of Egypt 
came not again any more out of bis land: for the King 
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of Babylon had taken from the river of Egypt unto the 
River Euphrates all that pertained to the IGng of Egj^^t 
xxiVj 7). 

Necho had come to an understanding with Nehuchad- 
rezz.arj and Interfered no more in Palestine^ A few years 
later Jehoiakim rebelled against the King of Babylon^ 
expecting that Necho would support him, despite the 
warnings of Jeremiah, and Jeru^em was besieged and 
forced to surrender. Jehoiakim had died in the interval, 
and his son^ Jehoiachinj, and a large number of “the 
mighty of the land" were deported to Babylon 
xxiv). Mattanlah, son of Joslah, was selected to rule over 
Jerusalem, his name being changed to Zedcldah. 

Necho, according to Herodotus^ had undertaken the 
construction of a canal between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea, but desisted after a time on account of a 
warning received from an orade. He then devoted 
himself to building a large fleet* His father was reputed 
to have endeavoured to discover the source of the Nile, 
and it was probably with desire to have the problem 
solved that Necho sent an expedition of Phoenicians to 
circumnavigate Africa. When the vessels, which started 
from the Red Sea, returned three years later by the Straits 
of Morocco, the belief was confirmed that the world was 
surrounded by the Great Circle —the ocean* 

A pries, the second king after Necho, is the Pharaoh 
Hophra of the Bible, He had dreams of com^uest in 
Syria, and formed an alliance which included unfortunate 
Judah, so that "Zedekiah rebelled against the King of 
Babylon " lii, 3). Nebuchadrezzar took swift 

and terrible vengeance against Josiah^s unstable son. 
Jemsalcm was captured after a two years^ siege and laid 
in ruins (about 586 B.c*)* Zedekiah fled, but was cap¬ 
tured, "And the King of Babylon slew the sons of 
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Zedckiah before his eyes. . . . Then he put out the 
eyes of Zedekiah; and the King of Sabylon bound hint 
in chains and carried hun to Babylon, and put him In 
prison till the day of his death *' {Jeremiah^ [ii, lOy 11). 
The majority of the Jews were deported; a number fled 
with Jeremiah to Egypt. So ended the kingdom of 
Judah. 


Ohi weep for those that wept by Babel’s strcani. 

Whose shrines are desolaic, whose land a dream. ... 

TKbes of the wandering loot and weary breast. 

How shall ye Bee away and be at resti 

Byr«e. 

Jeremiah proclaimed the doom of Judah’s tempter, crying. 
“Thus smith the Lord; Behold 1 will give Pharaoh-* 
hophra, King of Egypt, into the hand of his enemies, 
and Into the hand of them that seek his life; as 1 gave 
Zedekiah, King of Judah, into the hand of Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar, King of Babylon, his enemy, and that sought his 
life ” (irrewwA, xliv, 30), 

A pries fell about 568 b.c. According to Herodotus, 
the Egyptians revolted against him, apparently because 
of his partiality to the Greeks; his army of Ionian and 
Carian mercenaries was defeated by a native force under 
Amasis (Ahmes 11 ), whose mother was a daughter of 
Psamtek 11 . A mutilated inscription at Babylon is be¬ 
lieved to indicate that Nebuchadnezzar invaded 
about this time, but it is not confirmed by any surviving 
Nilotic record. Aprics was kept a prisoner by the new 
king, but the Egyptians demanded his death, and he was 
strangled. 

Amasis reigned for over forty years. He was well 
known to the Greeks. Herodotus says that he regulated 
his time In this manner: trom dawn until the city square 
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Tvas crowded he g;Ave audience to whoever required it; 
the rest of the day he spent making merry with fHends of 
not very high morals. Some of bis nobles remonstrated 
with him because of his excessive and unbecoming 
levities*'} and said he should conduct himself so as to 
increase the dignity of his name and the veneration of 
his subjects. Amasls answered: “Those who have a bow 
bend it only when they require to; it is relaxed when not 
in use. And if it were not, it would break and be of no 
service iti time of need. It is just the same with a man; 
if he continually engaged in serious pursuits^ and allowed 
no time for diversion, he would sulfer gradual toss of 
mental and physical vigour/' 

Amasis ** was very partial to the Greeks, and favoured 
them at every opportunity**, Herodotus says. He en¬ 
couraged them to settle at Naucratis/ where the temple 
called Hcllenium was erected and Greek deities were 
worshipped, Amasis erected a magnificent portico to 
Ncith at Sais, had placed in front of Ptah’s temple at 
Memphis a colossal recumbent figure 75 ^^^d 

two erect figures lo feet high, and caused to be built in 
the same city a magnificent new temple to Tsis. To the 
Graeco-Libyan city of Cyrcnc, with which he cultivated 
friendly relations, he gifted “a golden statue of Minerva”, 
He married a princess of the Cyrenians, Herodotus re* 
lates that during the wedding celebrations Amasis “found 
himself afflicted with an imbecility which he experienced 
under no other circumstances **; probably he had been 
drinking heavily, as he was too prone to do. His cure 
was attributed to Venus, who was honoured with a statue 
for reward. 

Amasis was not over popular with the Egyptians, 
Not only did he favour the Greeks, but promulgated a 
' “ Miihtr in •Uw-’' 
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law to compel every citizca to make ktiown once a year 
the source of his earnings. It is not surprisuig to hnd 
that he had to send Greek soldiers to Memphis to over¬ 
awe the ofFended natives, who began to whisper treason¬ 
able sayings one to another. 

His foreign policy was characterized by instability. 
Although he cultivated dricndly relations for the purpose 
of mutual protection, he gave no assistance in opposing 
the Persian advance westward. 

About the middle of the reign of Amasis a new power 
arose in the East which was destined to shatter the crum¬ 
bling edifices of old-world civilization and usher in a new 
age. “Cyrus, the AchEmenlan, King of Kings", who 
was really a Persian, overthrew King Astyages (b.c. jjo) 
of the Medcs and founded the great Aryan Medo-Persian 
empire and pressed westward to Asia Minor. Amasis 
formed alliances with the kings of Babylon, Sparta, and 
Lydia, and occupied Cyprus, which he evacuated when 
the Persians overthrew the Lydian power. Egypt had 
become “a shadow” indeed. Cyrus next turned his 
attention to Babylonia, besieging and capturing city after 
city. The regent, Belshazzar, ruled as king in Babylon, 
which, in 539 was completely invested. On the 
last night of his life, deeming himself secure, “Belshazzar 
the king made a great feast to a thousand of his lords, 
and drank wine before the thousand" v, 1). 

In that same bour and ball, 

The fingers of a band 
Came fartfa against the wall. 

And wrote as if on sand: 

The fingers of a man;— 

A solitary band 
Along the letters ran. 

And traced them h'ke a wand. 
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“ Belsh^zzar^s gravt is made, 

His kingdom passed iiwaj, 

He, m the balance weighed 
Is light and worthless 
The shroud hb robe of smtc, 

His canop^r the stone; 

The Mcdc b at hk gatel 
The Persian on hb tiirone!” 

Bjrtn^ 

So Babjlon fcIL Cyrus, who was prod^med its king, 
allowed the Jews to return home, and the first lot saw 
the hills of Judah la 538 bx., nearly half a century after 
Zedekiah was put to shame. 

Cambyscs, a man of ungovernable temper and subject 
to epileptic fits, succeeded Cyrus in 530 sx. Nine 
months after the death of Amasis, the ineftectual in- 
triguer (5^5 BX.), he moved westward with a strong 
army and conquered Egypt. Psamtek III, after the defeat 
of his army of mercenaries at Pclusium, on the east of the 
Delta, retreated to Memphis, Soon afterwards a Persian 
herald sailed up the Nile to offer terms, but the Egyp¬ 
tians slew him and his attendants and destroyed the boat, 
Cambyses took speedy revenge. He invested Memphis, 
which ere long surrenderetl According to Herodotus, 
he committed gross harbarides. Pharaoh^s daughter and 
the daughters of noblemen were compelled to fetch water 
like slaves, nude and disgraced before the people, and 
Pharaoh s son and two thousand Egyptian youths, with 
ropes round their necks, were marched In procession to 
be cut to pieces as the herald of Cambyscs had been, and 
even Pharaoh was executed. On his return from Nubia, 
where he conducted a fruitless campaign, Cambyses Is 
said to have slain a newly found Apis bull, perhaps be¬ 
cause Amasis had ** loved Apis more than any other 
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king”. At Sais the vengefiil Persian, according to 
Egyptian tradition, had the mummy of Amasis torn to 
pieces and burned. 

With the conquest by Persia the history of ancient 
Egypt may be brought to an end. Before the coining 
of Alexander the Great, in b.c, 332, the shortlived and 
weak Dynasties Twenty-eight to Thirty flickered like 
the last flames of smouldering embers. Then followed 
the Ptolemaic age, which continued until 30 b.c., when, 
with the death of the famous Cleopatra, Egypt became 
"the granary of Rome”. 

Under the Ptolemies there was another restoration. 
It was modelled on the civilization of the latter half of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, and Amenhotep, son of Hapi, 
the architect and magician who had been honoured by 
Queen Tiy’s royal husban^ was elevated to the rank 
of a god. A large proportion of the foreign population 
embraced Egyptian religion, and the dead were given 
gorgeous mummy cases with finely carved or painted 
portraits, ^ 

Vivid glimpses of life in Egypt foom the second to 
the fourth century AiD., are afforded by the papyri dis¬ 
covered at Oxyrhyiichus, chiefly by Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt. Wealthy and populous Alexandria had its bril- 
and luxury-loving social groups. Invitations to 
dinner were sent out in much the same form as at the 
present day. The following is dated second century a.d,: 

Ch%reinoii requests your company at dinner at the table of 

e Imd of Setapis in the Serapeum to-morrow, the isth, at 
9 o clock. * 3 I 

The worship of Apis was fashionable. A lady wrote 
to a friend about the beginning of the fourth century: 

Greeting, my dear Serenia, iram Fetosirts. Be sure, dear, to 
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ogme up on the loth for the birthday festival of the god, and let 
me knew whether you are tomrng by bo&t or by donkey in order 
that wt may send for you aee:ordiiig 1 y« Take oje not Eo forget. 
1 pray for your continued healthy 

There were spoiled and petted boys even in the third 
century* One wrote to his indulgent father; 

Thcon to father Theon^ greeting. It was a fine thing of you 
not to cake me with you to the If you won't take me with 

you to Alexandria I won*c write you a letEcTj or speak to yoU| or 
say goodbye to you, and if you go to Alexandria I won't take your 
hand or eser greet you again. This is what wtU happen if you 
won*t cake me. Mother said to Archelaus: “ It quite upsets me 
to be left behind^'* It was good of you to send me presents. * , . 
Send me a lyre I implore you^ If you 6 on\ I won't cat, I won^c 
drink—there now I 

Alexandria was always a hotbed of sedition. A youth¬ 
ful citizen in good dreumstancos wrote to his brother; 

I learned from some fishermen that Sccundus’s house has been 
searched and my house has been searched. I shall therefore be 
obliged if you will wriie me an answer on this matter so that I 
may myself present a peUtton to the Prefect, , * , Let me hear 
about our bald friend, how bis bair is growing again un the lopi 
be sure and da 

Marriagt engagements were dissolved when prospec¬ 
tive sons-in-law were found to be concerned in lawless 
actionsj prisoners were bailed out; improvident people 
begged for loans from friends to take valuables and 
clothing out of pawn; country folk complained that mer¬ 
chants sent large cheeses when they ordered small ones. 
Young men were expected to write home regularly. The 
following is a fathcr^s letter;— 

I have been much surprised, my son, at not receiving hithcito 
a leEter from you to tdl me how you are. Nevertheless, dr. 
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inswcr £ii{! with ^1 £of 1 us cputc distressed, at haviiig 

beard nothing from you. 

So the sod^ life of m interesting age is made articulate 
for us, and we dnd that human nature has not changed 
much through the centuries^ 

In the Ptolemaic age a papyrus was made elo<]itent 
with the lamentation of a girl wife in her tomb. At four- 
t«n she was married to the h^h priest of Ptah, and after 
giving birth to three daughters in succession she prayed 
for a sorij and a son was bom* Four brief y'cars wcfit 
^st and then she died. Her husband heard her crying 
from the tomb, entreating him to eat and drink and be 
merry, bemuse the land of the dead was a land of slum¬ 
ber and blackness and great weariness. . . . «The dead 
^ without power to move . , . sire and mother they 
know not, nor do they long for their children, husbands, 
or wives. . . . Ah, woe is mel would 1 could drink of 
stream water, would 1 could feel the cool north wind on 
the nver bank, so that my mind might have sweetness 
and Its sorrow an cntL” 

It IS as if the soul of ancient Egypt, disiUusioned in 
the ^ve, were crying to us in the darkness “down the 
corridors of time 

* Ti* ITC frflm {EtTFtiu Pin* a Mid j. 
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Anubjs (■n-Q'biHli* god, 12* 33, 75; 
the dead and> loo; as sparrow- 
headed jackal, 369. 

Aniikt (an^(Mkt)« negroid goddess 
with cmwn of featberflp Tlj- 
Ape of Thoth, 7St OsirEi-SokHr aa, 

197 • 

Apep (ft'pep), night serpent, solar cal 
kdliSt alviilp 12, 75, 159, 160; the 
cat god andp 187; the cat goddesa 
and, t9t, 260, 34O. 

Apepq (e-pep'a), IfyksoS king, 269; 
Theban revolt against, =7+j ^75^ 
380, ±31, 
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Afwt (a''pet)p ^Dddc$s cf Thfbn 

(Tipe>p 197, iSop aSi, iSa* 

Apbrodiie (if-rOKii^te), asS; the 
" airan^3iaj the Syriiap, 311^ 
33 ®. 

Apjg (I'pu), imMgt fif Osiriip. 
tomb of, Fourth Dyoasiy 

worship o/p 70 the rii?^ ofp 
71* t^Bp 333 p 367^ 3 ^: C*mby «3 

s**y>. 376. 377. 

Apri« (Hopim; ip'ii*«g>j 3^3^ 
373 « 

Apun, the prophet, 

Aiahu^ grave shell frUTHp JIJ otip^w 
tioa froiUp 257; niood fjnd oi^ S59; 

were Hyh™ fr&nip 264: An^ 

KtmMn fnigratioii firump 327. 
ArebiftiiH* 365 p 3S5. 

Aribk air » an^ *< spjj^t » 

18A; the giants or gemij 1^9^ 
Anmmtns (ar-sm^'ans), oiigretfon 
337; aa Hitdie allies^ 343; 
Mitaimi find thtp 344- revolt 
a^atnat Hittitea, 346/358. 3 ^ 5 - 
Argiu (or^gii$), Creek night dciiaod* 
300, 

ArEneaiftnsT aacestora of, asSi 
Art, inapiritkii of rellgKin, ti|, 
Artatxma 1 King of Mi- 

tanzu, Phnraoii weds dirughter ofj 
31B; dcscenciaiits of, 323 n, 

Aryana (ar'^ii-HZkB or ^'ri-anah betleb 
of teguding " «r ** and '* spirit *\ 
19011,: hotac sacrifice of, 
230 Ji^: horse cuned by, 264J 
Babj'Ion tn^^dod by, 266; in 
Mitumi, 2^7, 278, 279, 318: as 
Hiltire ailics, 343, 365P 370. 
Asar-Hapi, See Seraph and 4 ^- 
Aseiuth (lA^e-nath),. diughto- of 
Fotipherap a6fl. 

Ashtoreth {a»b-t0'reth) of the Zido~ 
niana* 310, 312, 317, 

AshuTp g^deu of, 311; plundered 
by Mihtniii, J14 b.^ 344. 
Athiir-bAnilpa], AssyHzm rmperor, in 
toaui) 


3 S 3 

Eferpt* 36 ij 362; revolt ibgiiRsi, 
365. 37<3- 

the jolir^ B9 good and evd* 75; 
nolfire ofp 250. 

“ Aaa of the &st", Assyrians taiJI 
the horse the, 264. 

Anar-baddon (ee-tar-ltAii'don):^ in- 
vaaion of Egypt by, 361; also 
rendered Kaarhaddon. 

Anouan {ta-win^, dam at, 224. 

Asayriana, thtp Hykaos and th*^ 2^6; 
(hdr Dzmc for the hotaep 264, 26y? 
subject to Mitannij 267* 268; 
Thathmes III and, 292: Mitanni 
kings and, 344: Egyptians and 
Hittitea alliea agafiut, 34^; Baby¬ 
lonia, Ac., tinder^ 357^ Babylonisn 
revolt agnicat^ 358^ Senna^erib^a 
army d»uo>odj 359-^0; uck of 
Tliebea by, jfia; influence of in 
Egypr, 364: dnven frein Delta, 
36s; break up af empire of^ 363, 
370. 371. 

Astarte^ fn Egypt, 191 fl*p 238, 307, 
3W. 3X«. 317. 339. 34it 3*4. 

Aityagra (as-tpvjfi;), King, 375, 

Atct (fi'cct), wife ofgchd Henhef, 191. 

Atlas Mountains, fair race of, 31, 

Aimnaphere godt Ftah, Khnumu, 
■nd Hershef is, i88; fta aa, 189; 
the Enropean, too b.: Khonsu u, 
aooi Sutdeh as, 239; EaidofTar^ 
aufi as, 307, 30S, 310; D&iria as, 

367. 

Atmpspbm goddesses, 190 n. 

Aton, the god, 3221 reinple 

to, 327f worship nf, 328-30; Ra 
and, 33ir at birth, 332; u the 
•'opener”* 333^ En piicsta and, 
334; loiila and, 335- Queen Tiy 
and^ 336; temples of, 336; fall 

337* 

Attis, 2lvp 259. 

Aurignacian culrtire, 31, 33^ 

Aye, or Ai {pronounced late 
cightremh-dynssty pharaoh, aimij 
29 
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aa 5uoc«3or Qf TutwiiiiHmfin, I 
aoacvii* 337- 

Axitbn Mid TardcnoisUfifc artifacts^ | 

33; hurilds, axiv. 

Ba, MjyJi S7, 101: of thfi gwlg 

and tfce PhwaDlap n. 

Baal (bft'al or Mentu bs^ and 
Sci M> *38. 2S0. 3 ^^. 309. 

3iOp 333; HamjHfii II and, 34^- 
Baal of Han™» a moon godp 307- 
Budath Cba'ol-atli or biU-ath), tha 
lady"", 307. 31 *- 

BabE09p charma protect, t70j ' 
''dead men” Injure, i 77 - 
Babylon^ fall qI to ! 9 ^ 1 idd!e KiiigdoiQi, 
234; Aldtese OEiJSi in. 239"-* 
revolt in, 361; captivity of Jews 
in^ 372-3; Jchoiachin in, 372; 
iBck of by Cynia. 375 p 37 ^* 
Babylonia p no trajdc of, 23in 
Hykvofl Ajse, 236; E^estme and, 
265: Hittiies and Karaiia in™Ie, 
266; Thothmcallland. a^a: con*- 
quMt of by AaayrU, 3571 rm\t 
ifip 35&; Kttlcn from in Samaria, 
3 S 8 - 

BahyiDnLm seal in ^ 39 + 

Babykmana, the, early Egyptiana 
and, jdiii, adv; Cyamca and. 371. 
Bacchui, T54"-> 

Bagdadp Hykm and, 263. 

Bakhtto (t^^ten), Prince of, simy 
of daugheer's cure, 200 er i€q* 
Bolor (bawlor), Irah night god, 300. 
Banebtettu (ba^neb - trt'too), ram 
Eod nf Mendesi 190; Oiirii 
aa* 190. 

Boiuhcc, Keith as, 

B^lcycorn, John, O&msai, xiiip 27^. 
Bast, the cat eoddeeB of BubaatiB, 
73p 189. IS** * 97 i ^oj, 282, 317; 
ai official deity, J55; aa cat- 
headed hawlc, 369. 

Bata (btt^ta), 45-57; liihe Osidsp 
Attia, ifid Adonia, 4S ^oul in 


blftssom, 49-So; wife emted for, 
51s soul lost, 53; aonl in bull, 54; 
goal io trees, sSi rebink of aa 
■Hill td wife, 56; » king, 5^- 
Battlc of gods, 187. 

Bedouina {bedVeos> in Senubet tale* 
20® £$. ir^.; Hykiw and the^ 

244. 

Beetle god* See Khepera^ 

Bdsiuuw {bd-ihitz'BEr), 275 - 
Bem^fiaasan tomlK, 226. 
Bent-raih, the possesflcd priDce»i 
itoty of, 200 ?i 

Biumtdf (bM-wuJf), fire drake b, 
1:60 w.; mtmAttf and drains bi 
341 n. 

Berberax 3 *- 
Bca, the gcMl, 19®, 

Beth^ihE'mesht Hebrew nnme of 
Heliopolia. Sec BehbjMtf. 

BLrdi, soula aa, See Ba, 

Birth, the royal. 105* 

BlondH in Egypt, Mow™, and 
Faleatine, 31 + 

Boar* Osiris aa white and Set as 
blade, xxe; Osim as a, xxxn. st; 
Frc3- aa, ®6: Set aa, 6?! Adonk 
and Iharmtd and, 67. 

Bewt of dead, 97: the ferryman ofj 
9 ®* 

Boat of ihe sun, xxiIe, See Ra. 
Boaisp Meditermnesfln type resohed 
Britain^ j]y* 

Body, the Kbit, ®7» 

Bogiw Kni [bog-hoz' koo-e]» HittiEe 
tApiial, aaj. 

Book 0/ th^ 189 ^ 199 . 3 ^ 3 j 

Bteasicd, ProFeasor, stvu, xix, ran, 
ixnv, XKXVtii, all, 2 S 7 + 33 *i 334 * 

“ Bride, the of the Kile, a&. 
Btitabp tin fiotn for Egypt, 232* 

' British Wes, Mecliterraneiia boats 
ruched in Neolithic: Age, xlv# 
Britoni, ihe undent, 60^ 
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" Broad beada atlv, 79, Sj, 257, 

Set: hJhi Alftine 

Bronze, KOmty afp ijs; “ rod of 
Alcdum", 131, 

Age in CtntCp 232. 

Brom, Major R, H.,011 Lake Moru 
225. 

Bubaads (bM-lAgt'is)^ oa capiuJ^ 
^ 55 ! of, set Baii. 

Budge^ Professor* xren;^ 6?^ i6i n., 
33 * ff-P 33 ^ 33 S- 

Buli, the, in ojnflfecj 3^0- ^r&hlp of 
in Bgypi And Europe^ 7f; Henbcf 

arid* 190* Amoa as, 19®; Ri as* 
Oiirta Up 36a, 

BufiflJ ClHtOlOi* Tti tJ nTcHarp i f ji 
TOfnbp MC ef «sg,+ AzUlaji and 
tHirian* irivj oHrliost nltunmfeffp 
»v, znij ilviii; crouched and 
«tMided, 92- dkmenibcitriont 
and mimuTues, 93- muEmny ritei^ 
fwicridp 9s; offerinifs, 96, 
103 , (03 P tfaie mistabmp lofe^- 
in Eropire period, 313, 315, 

Bums, Robert, ha Osirbn pcwi* 

Bushmeop 30 if., 31. 

Buro (boo^io)^ godde&i of^ 1S9. See 
Uatii^ 

Bybloa, Oama and Itis at, 30* ei. 

BjTODp 360, 3J|, 376. 


Cidder, ihe Orear, 74, See C^mw. 
Cailtcidi Bheur {cal'yiich voar)p 
Scottish Cr«t Mother as a hag, 
ijS; Altarte andp 311, 

Cairo, 139+ 

CaJeodar, andquity of the, v; it& 
Delta origin^ 43; lucky aad tin. 
lucky dtya in* 63* 

Csmbyaea (karn-bt'sez), 376, 37% 
Catiian^ See JP^ZejIwie* 

Cannibaliniip Unu J1371111 andp. 167 
ti Meq. 

Caphtor (Crete). 354 H. 


3 «J 

Cap^docia (cap-pa^oW-a), adv; 
deities of, 25^-9, 

CarchemUb Ckirlic-miahJ^Thothiim 

in capiiiieA* 202, 37ip 

CttriAii mcrceaariea in Egypt, 363, 
366, 373. 

Canouchn {kflr - too&h) « 

charm* 314, 

C»tp the sokr* the Gmt Cat as ser¬ 
pent killer, 187* 

Cat godp the Irish, 735 Amon-im as, 
* 97 - 

Cst eodde»p Nut »s, 164; Atet is, 
i^ti See Mali, 

Cats, Egyptiazia foEtd of, 73; childn^ 
in don^ ofp 1771 mummies of* 
3^. 

Cave d^Urts of Palestine, 79* 8n; 
Feukh ” as, 284, 

Ca™* Aurignadm art £11, 31* 32; 
hitriala in, snciv’ Hitdte deldcs of, 
260; Set aa roaring serpent in 
166. 

CeJstud Cow, See Cofn. 

Celts, thcp nature apirita pf, 31 j pig 
taboo 65, 66 fln; com gsid of, 
72; I^kIs of as birds, 73; banshee 
of. Si; mythical moniiera of, 
t^n.; “Gniat Mother derty 
ofp 189 {see Ca££fearA Mkeur and 
Jp^e god aoj, 367; 
tale of doomed prince, 3oo“i; 
beliefs ofp 323, 

Ctros (aB^rfe), lak *a* 154 n. 
Chddmu (kol^e'ans), 338P 365. 
Cbolko Siderio period, 351, 
Champoliion, Professor, aor* 
Chaos eggp Chineae rojih, St. See 

^gfp ihi Great, 

Cha« gocHic, 74, 75, See Geo», 
Charms, necMets as, 314; for babies, 
*76. (77: for the dead, 314; ear¬ 
rings aSp 314. Scse Ludk 

ftantif Scaraimu^ Serpent rtone, 
Chemofrh (k^'moah), of Moih, 

3 *o it. 
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Cheops (kc'oiM), Sm Khufii. 

ChcpTcn. See 
ChUdrell of larflfil. See 
Chinfl, Rod offc like Si* 

Chitkcse dmpjiij i5fl' 

Chriai in M Harut, 36S. 

Cli£iittnu<, woT^ip of ScTHpift 

afis. 

Chriitnw SOOk, 73- 
CAnrRifl!^, H«eMah^ 35S li. 
Chfonology of ancient sccviii 

the dynttstK* *md imi* 

iiviii; CrttMi and Egyptwn links. 
z:3o. 

ClUcU. god* of, asS; Typhnn’i 
avem in, :j+2- 

Cinuncfiana (khn-mecr^e-ans)* raid& 

of. 36s* 370. 

Cmdcfella atoiT^ 5 ^* 

CteopAtra, ^ 77 - , 

OeopstT^'v needk> 163, aOS-^ 
ComniErCfr and ignczulture, 77i nit 

Conscience, in dialagmc of raan wilt 

IDldp 34S» 

Coppet, early UM tsU Eodig 36, 4tt 
Sinai colony worka, *30, 131- 

COppwBymboliim.gndaofmalat^le ' 
tmdcei!ppw,Xialititeii^,^xxvm- 
Cord, the knoned, m Ee^t 
Scotland^ 176, 

COm eodp (xiimection of wilt £ih, 
fiiCr, adli; a3 liie boaig 66, 67* 68; 
ai die buUp yti Diigda tlHsh Rod) 
7?; crocodile m. 73t cat as, 73; 
imeiaj73^74; Amon ta, 28^ e., 

363^ 

Cornwall p un for Eg^-pf =3**_ 

CoETeapondence, family^ and busi- 
rwsi, 377^* 

Ccmrtip ibe Uwp 305, 306, 

OiW| the celeatiflJf Nut io; ^ 
oacredp 72. 

Cowtp muminart of, 3601 ™ 
TutankhainQn tombp inti. 

Ctcatioiir iioty of^ 1-14- 


Cr^torp 5im god Ra as the, i rf 
Ptih », lE, 155* *56- 
Cwtiix. the Egyp^^ ^ 
"Moihera ", 1, ^031 m P«* 
Servian'' and Destroyer mil, 
Crtam^n. Isia and, ^ h. 

Crete* the rahnsd kingdom of, flight 
of Lower £g>-puana at coivjEJcat 
to^ 39; at old of Ice AgC] 30» 
Middle Minoan invaaion of+ ijo; 
tin trade of* 232; Thoihnics 111 
and, 3931; Egyptiui labyrinth oad, 
130* a34» fltrpent gnddeaa of, is8j 
in Hykwa Age. 163; art of, 320; 
aajck of KnOeKH* plratM of^ 
34S: raidm fromt 3491 FhiUs- 
tines ffOffl, 350; la Capht»r+ 334 
Crocodile, thCp Oairia and, 22 n+, 735 
as protector and as cfiemy* 64; 
wax haage of, i+s 
ited with Setp i56; wor^bp of, 
236; prieita and the came, 337i 
138; in dcKHnod prince story* 
394 €t stq. 

Crocodikip'olif r 33S- 
Crt-Magon man, in France and oO 
North Afrion ooiai, 31. 

CnMnarty, T’fphOn's cave ai^ 342. 
CuchuUin fboo-hool'in) 
teologicaJl period of, 35' "+ 

Ciipld (cuV^- ^ Egyptian, 200. 
Cyaxares 37*- 

I Cypnia, 331: goddess of* = 5 fS 
I Thothmes Ill and, 292; Ani^ia 
and, 375- 
Cyras, 374- 
Cyrtti, Kingj 37 Sj 37^^ 

Dadp god, 261. 

Dad, iky propp IS^; amuletp 314* 

Dagda (dag'daL Li*h com 
father of Angus, 66, 72- 
Dananfi (dun^an). jpids of Ireland, 72 - 
Doiutoi^ 348^ 

Donauna {daa^i-oon-^b 34® ■ 

/JuiMy, Book t!f, Mckof Babjlon, 375- 
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Danu Cda^EKia), tlw Idali Great 
^foiiier "* (metbET of Duumi 
godft), 72, iHjo II , 258. 

Deabiir jewellwy^ 331?; si^nificaiice 
of^ 266^ 

354 ^ 35 ^- 

D«d, Jiid^ alt Amon-ra as^ 353* 
Dead^ iudg^ent 173* 

£nan who feared^ 345; m EmiiiiE 
PW«MJp 31 Jp 

Oead^ iaivadon Ln Ofttria for tbc, 363; 
sudcrin^ of ihr^ Jo Duml^ 157 
el *e^,; worahip of thOp 103, 
l^edi# the magidaEg, tn folk iiilEp 146 
fi tea- 

Beifiea^ aoiuul fonOA of m the tomb 
of T’utufikhBmDo, jjdi as eoemiea 
of man* 6 fy, 

Dcmcter and pig, 65, 154 n* 

Demode (de-motlk) wridn^T 369. 
Den» King, 43, 

Dtng, the (pigmy), j 8 d: Bet as^ 312^ 

Dcfuiwk Mnd Kpieal, 233, 

Deiuufp Jp T'+p hit Burd^ 0/laii^ 27^ 
168 IT, 3, 

Dex-cf-Buhari (baltar-ee), Mentu- 
botep temple itp 330; Haisiiep* 
temple at, 288; Be* atp jia. 
Dec'll* Set ea, 368* 

Dialogtic of a nun with hts aoul^ 343 
ef 

Diarmid and tbe bdor^ 67; Achihes 
and Diarmid, 351 a. 

Dktricfa (dcet'irocb: e4 guttural} p 
J 4 ^p 

Diodo^nii Slo'uJiu, 36, 69, 336, 
Dk>n}' 90 B (dJ-o-tH^xcia) aod the pigt 
^ 5 - 

DiT.imty of kings, 105, 

Bogp in doomed prince itory* 394 
el letf. 

godfl 01^ to Amon^jip 382 if. 
Dometde lettErtp 377-9, 

Doomed Piinoe, Story of, 394-^301. 
Dovea, Our Lady of Trees and^ 358, 
Doees^ the ucred^ 75, 
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Dragon, the Chinese, *59; vmioua 
t>-pea ofp J40 IT,* 34t b,; the Hit- 
tile and the Europeso, 360. 
Dragon slay«a^ 341, 343, See jB«j- 
vetiffjf IHetricki Htirp^kFotHf 

Herculetf f?cn£i, Sei^ Slcgfined^ 
Si^d, Ssiiekh, Tdti'Au, TAor* 
Dragon stonea^ Egyptian^ AaialiCp 
and Europcaop 340 »„ 341 n. 
DraughTa^ game of to Egypt, 42. 
DrinkEng customs* 304, 305* 
DroxiTung pool, X3. 

Droid* Chriic as &p ^^ 3 . 

Dry c^es in Hv'koos Age, 357, 

Dual (doo'at), »uli iiip 157 

ft jeg* 

Dwurfish deities. See gods Khmmt 
and Ba. 

Dt^atff. See the Kkmnmi (elves). 
Dynisdc EgypthuUp 35 xt lej* 

Eagle, the double-headed, 2&0. 
Ear-nogs as chamu, 314. 

Earth, god and goddess of, 338, 
Earth worabipi Ptah and, i§§ et 
381* 

EcelaimUSf letpenr Eiharming re« 
ferred to io, 139- 
Edfup ilonis of, iSjx 
Ediicaitki-n* ochoeb in Mempha, 111 j 

1 X 3 . 

BeJ, in Irish myth, 73^ not eat^ in 
Egypt and Scotland, 69* 

Egg, the Gn^t, the iun oalXed, 73, 
xSy; of chaos, 114^ soul hid in, 
74; Chinese god to, 81; Amanda 
soul in, 197; OsErtt Mid* 387, jhyj 
Ptah maker of. Si; Ram, 331; in 
Afon poem, 332; Amon-m andn 
33 a 1(4 Amn and, 335, 

Elam, Ko^to and Aryaiu from, 
Meds invade, 365, 370; 
" Maltese cross " hmm, 239 n. 
Etuniies, 358^ 363. 

Eti*^im (e-Lj''t^kim), 371, 

£1 Kab fords, 377, 
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KlV'CSi titE Hgi'ptaJiJi* 

tad Ptah. 

Enauii (co'e-Ad} of Hdiapolbj 162. 
Ernuui^ 476- I 

Esarhaddan £B-^sar'bnd''doni)L Sw 
> 4 wfrAiZ££c&n. 

Ethiqa. ofi-ioQ, io 3 p 104: 

confKsiaEtfp 156 j iS 7 ; Empirt- 
istriwip 313. 

Ethiaplftp TfaEbaoj flee W* 361. 
Etblapitn kingi* 357 p 358. 

Emiscfln jefw^ccy* ^ 29 - 

Eimpe, Es^ptitn bvlcy miroduEcd 

inm» ncr* mi, ilvii; Egyp- 
tiMiA rnp lUvp atlv, 32, 33; p*J»- I 
Htbic links of wiih. joj 

Solut3rctii industry 10 Egypt find, 
33. Sec AMiUan* 

Evfl eye, i 77 t cWna for, 

EjHk^p Boo* e/* jeveUeiy in, 23^: 

Egypiian breads 304. 

ExodkUp the period otf the, 272 df jeg-* 
Eye of H4rufi+ See fffMTii iyw. 

Eye af Otms> 3<^7- 
Eyi! of HadKit and Sddiet as, 
Kndeth », ii2p 

Eyes af Ptab, sun ind moon as, 

£aeiU^ (e'Xrti-d)* leferenoe to 
Thebca a* “ No ta book of, ul. 

Fafner (faf-ner), the drBgon> 341. 
Furiesp the I-felbort, 57 **■ 

Ffiimly lettcn, 377^- 
FatcBp the te?en IlHthora, m dd folk 
57 fl-. 294 ^ 

Father* the Cteat, aa. se^-begotKn 
like thB Great Mother, 203 <tee 
Crm£^ and Omlrijc)* Ka as, i; 
Nti eSp I, 675 Klmimiu iJ, 11+; 
Ptdi Tanea «* t5Sh the Teu¬ 
tonic, Herahef dtp iSS, 303, 
358, 250, 260, 261* 28I, 3S2; 
Baal and Sutekh at, 30®; m the 
Eestoratlon period, 367. 


Father and mother spiticip at crea- 
noiip i; Ainon and tbOp to*; ih* 
seven Hathocs* S 7 i ^ 94 ^- 
Faymn (ft-cKMn^jt^ckiro^tkin fchento 
in thtp 224^ aun god of the, 238, 
Feline deities^ See Co'/, iiiflJtHf, 
AiUiritw Boifp 

Female origin, of life* See Crr^nix. 
Fenish, the* of PoJestHie* 284^ 

Fenkhn (fenlMo), dw atone mrkera, 
284. 

Feadvdls, the mthorp 9# 

Feudalunip rite of nobles, teg.j 

Egypt divided, tSa, 1B3, tS-tl 
iMUVto wars, 1961: SenUMri'a re¬ 
forms, 226; Jifter Twelfth Dy¬ 
nasty* 253; Joseph and, sec 

Ftery flying serpentj 191. See Ber- 
peati. 

Fiim-iitJie''Cau]p 341* 34 * 

Fire dreko, i60 h,, 340 o., 34 * 

Fish, as food ol ftainiaJ gods, 
D^oihcrof Mendea and* 191; o:^r- 
ingH of to Khnumii* 74: the 
sacred, 68, 69 fu: festival of the* 
69; ccLiiinmiea of:, 3^9- 
Fotfc tales, SM Affpti J^ta; of fifty 
centuries,, 142; of Hykaos wnr^ 273 
at oFthc doomed prince, 204- 
301^ of the posaaMd princeas, zoo 
et PaWtek and the Orade, 
365-6. 

Frey (&f) find the boor, 66. 

Fteyja (fin-yn)* a feline Scnndinifviwi 
dcityp 191 fi. 

I FrDg> the ucred* 75. 

Frog god, Acnon as, 197 - 
Frog goddesi . Sec Hskt^ 

Fugldve Princep The (Senuhet) 
Story oft 207 ef 

GondeTp the chaos. See Osak. ^ 
Gsxstang on the Hyksna pcnod* 

2 j 4 it.p 239 n. 

, G&tik* serpent itone of, 64; sacred 
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pig df^ 65; banoured 

bv. fia. 

GiUx Hanaoj prince of, 357 ^ 

Gertm, Book “ aUwer cup 30+1 
ftheplierds* 30+ir.; Joseph #t»ryT 
i68j seven ytart of fiamofr, 270 
ei idola xnd car-rings, 314. 
Genii, 189^ 

Gentileap wqisKip of Sernpis by, and 
by Jews end Clmstiuia^ 3^^ 
GcJman'ictB »t Thebes* ori^ of the 
Seswtris leg^d, 3 i6p 
Geecr, ^lueit Ul st* »7; in 
Twelfth I>i'nMtyp 365,266^ prince 
of^ 273; pven to Sokmwii* 3S5. 
Cbosts AS enemies of mAiip 67 n+, 1761 
i 77 * 

GientSp the giiuit form of iJie god 
Ptth. i5Sp ia European kwe 
and Eg^-pdan mythip 189; in tnle 
of doomed prince, Z99r 3^^** S« 
Gemt. 

Goddesses, a die " motbcra “ ip 
203; as cowsp Ltdnenes, and 
** wonder beasts ** in Tutank- 
bamnn^e mmbp xxi ti uq.; U 
enemietp 6?^ S« Hathor^ im* 
GndSp ftee Jhi* Onm, 

Btati^mjen who bccafne, we /at- 
Anfep and j4jnenAoiep, Ji>n of Hapz. 
Goldp natute'a lesson in wahinE* 
Kcrv; Haihor and other soddeeses 
oft ravii. 

Gook^ the disos, its inn eggp 74^ 75; 
taboo ” in Alrka and Europep 
73* as enixi aodp 73. 

Goshen, land of* Hebrews in* 371. 
Gotha» 3T^ 

Great Father. See Faihtr^ 

Great Mother. See 
Greeks* 167* 369, 370* 374. 

Green Nile* Osirw 39* xxxiup mIv, 

HAdad, 261^ 

I'iadeap Egyptian and BabykmiaDi 
161, [S7p iBB, 


Hidriflxi*i 368* 

Hlmadip King nf* flayed alive by 
Sargon II of AMyria, $ 57 * 

HhmJet mythp earliest form of, 23 * 
Hammer god* See Pioh, 

Hammer goddess. See Caiileadi 

Hammurabi (-I'bi)* 3 72; Htttilc* 
overthrow dynasty of* 3^6* 

Hamti, itory ofp T36 *l teq* 

Hapi (hl'pee)^ Nile gtad* fusiofl of 

Qsim and lailp 37, 

Hare god. 7 S. 

Harem oanspirariicSp 179; Amenem^ 
het 1 and, 204. 

Hftftnacbts Cbu-ma'his)* 164. See 
also Bn-Harmadm. 

" HarpcTp Lay of *** X46, 347* 
Huipokratca (har-polc^n-tez), Bea 
andp jii; » " god of lilence 
34 ®^ 

ffftmin* the BulI of^ 307. 

Harv»t animal mytlii* 73* 74. Sc* 
^n^hp Wforthip cf. 

Hatbor {bai-hor>p tn Tutankhmon'i 
tomb* laii stdu<H and metak Df, 
irriS—is, 381^ as eye of Rap 8j 
made drunken, 9; dkplacca Nut 
as iky deity, to n.i star of^ z^; 
Narmef and, 38, 7 ^^ frofi 

, godded and, iii; Kfaufu wor- 
ships, t^Sp 164. igtp 197* 1^: 
Sinai temple to, ai8’ erocodile 
god and* 336* aSt; Tbothtnef 
111 and, 293, 311 * 317, 347- See 
Mctker^ 

Hathora, the Seven {fairy fates), in 
Anpu-Bata story, 51, 5711.; in 
doamed prince itoiy, 294, 

Had, ihe beart^ 87* See Hforu 
I Hakhepaut {haT-ihep^aoot), Queen, 
on Hyksoa* 354-3* ^* 9 ^ 

cboaen a hcire», 3871 th* ** 
male Horaa ^** 288* reign ind 
woi^* 289, 291 i male double of, 
288; ceremomal beard, aSS; ahipa 
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&f vbit Piml^ 289; succeeded by 
Thothmw ns, 2S9, 290; gcd Hca 
at birth cf, jii; pricata and, 317, 
339J her rdgn a pmfdrtiuiep 316. 
Hawlk, Hdtiu as, 7%: Heratidf wsd 
the, 190? Amen and the, igS; 
KhoRsu ait ^3! Khi^umd aod 
tfaer IWt and the, 369. 

Heart, Had the, 87; weighing 
loof cbarmfdri 3i3i as the mind, 
81 

Hebrews, ** air and spiriti8Sj 
Abrnlwn in Egypt, 127; inHyi™ 
Age, 254, ssbSi 267,27z; ‘^aijih for 
£g>pt "p 3&4; th-air car-riixgi ra 
chamu, 314J as the I\hatirip 327, 
328, 349it EgyptJati cBmpaigfi 

34^; Philiatines oi'firJurdi 
oU 353^ Shiihak and thci 

ass: Jeirobqam'a fliahtp 355; 
Hafthetp 357; Ttn Leat Tribea, 
3S7^: Necha oycrl&rd ofi 37*1 
dc^rted to Babylon* 37a; rt?tum 
from captildcy, 37&: 

Hector of Troy, date of Tiojaii wm 
And Egyptian Ka^raidsp 351. 

Kekt, the fmg goddcs^i 75. tX4r x E5 p 
138, J4S £l uq., iqfi, 

Hellopolii {hB4i-op'ol-»>, the ci^ 
of the aun and centra nf Ra 
mrahip, high pdist of becomes 
PhnrOahp 155: theolagy of, 155; 
Oslmn cult and, 161; totiiple 
population, 17^1 Seiiusert's temple 
dtj 21$; Hyk™ and, 269; Thoth' 
in» in records dt, 193? Aton of, 
331^: Thebes and, 338-9. 
Hcphiesios u Ftob, St ir. 
Hcncleopolja (hcT-akle-Qp'ol-ii) in 
Feudal Age, iS^; « capitaS^ x86; 
Libyan! at, 353^ 3$5+ 
Heradeopolbr Magna, theology of> 
iM; myth! of, iS6-4l; Ftab-hke 
god of, iS7p 1^2. 

Herculto, 359* 260* 340* 342. 
Hermegp 300+ 


Hciodoius (hcT'Od^tKtiull* the Greek 
histoiian, on early agriculturep ns^ 
zs, 66, ^p 70, 75, 93, i 36 > 139. 
140, 141, iSip I9ip 239, ^jSn.p 
^37. 253. 3 t<>. 325 p 3 ^z. 

jSSt 37®. 3?i* 373> 374t 37®^ 

Hershef (bcf-shcl)* gad like Ptah and 
fClmiimu., jgod of ficnicleopoljls* 
;i 88 ^ tSi^* inlliud heads of, 190; 
wife ofp 191; Kbonau and, lOOp 
229i 3S5. Also rendered llar^shof. 

Heep <nomc>i 3t n. 

Heicekiah ^ez-c-kl'ib)^ King of 
Judah, slllea of, 358; Asayntiiis 
WRT agam&tp 359. 

Hidden One* goddcsi Neith as, 233; 
Isis BS, rg:?: Amon as, 197. 28S ^ l 
Otiru-Sokar as, 197 w.; Cfeim aSj 
Seb as, 367, 368: egg and other 
mythi CDni»ciod with,i 367. 

Hicraiic (hJ-er-flt'ik) Boripi, fir. 

Hicruglypbki (hi-ErH:Hglinks) of 
pre-dyiiftStic origiot 41, 369. 

HTIdebrnnd (heerde-brant}* 34^. 

Hippopontml tt Set'a follcweidp 1&6# 

Hippopotamus goddeafi* die^ Isii as, 
7J* 73 fc Hjkso* oppose worahip of, 
374, lEo. 

Hittites (htt'^lt) , AnaioliflJL people who 
bMme iivaia of EgyptianSp mdal 
typeaof, 3*; King Khattuall^ 161; 

E^mce of Bakhlen King of^ 200; 
in Twelfth Dynaaiy, 227: &en«* 
am 111 and, 334; SuecI^ god of* 
aj5: religious influcncse of+ 13$, 
338,139^158; mces in cxinfcdcracy 
of* 158; deides of^ 259. =180^ 261; 
was Hykns tribute for? 261; Baby¬ 
lon raid, 16$; in Palestine, 363; 
In Egyptk ^66^ as overlords, 271: 
Thothmes HI and^ 291; the Baal 
otf 309, jfo; goddesus of, 311; 
southern drift of, 327; and, 
340; retfltians of with Egypt, 342^ 
343: Mitanni empire dividrd by, 

I 344; Ranies« II wars ogainai, 344; 
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b&itJe lit Kadcsh,. 345-6; trcaiy 
mdi Egypt, 346-7; empire of 
breaks i3p» 348^ 37a. S« ibo 

iC&eAiK 

Homer, 348, 351: amhaspbRiCfll 

period of, 351 it. 

Hophra> Pbankohr 371^ 373. 

Hordadcf (hor-Hda'ctoO^ in folk toLtp 
[46 tt wq.-, in ■" of the 
Harper", 146. 

Horembeb tbor^em-lkeb), 337, 338. 
Harjtc Tcligidn* IQ4, *63^^ ^ 66 , ifi*^ 

Hortc introduced Into Egypt, ^64; 
Aryans and bor», Bible 

evidence, 270, 271; Egyptian sue- 
«sft« ondp ^3^ 

Homs Cbo'ms)^ dder and ynim^p 
163^ 166. 

Horus (ho'rui), coimcction of with 
copper, TYrivj obtains sun iimd 
tnoon, 6; exalted by Ra, 7; in 
the underworld, 13; birth of, 19; 
as Hamleti 2a; canfiitt with unde, 
aa, 23; ti'or^hipperxof,37; cupper 
i7nithaofp37; hawk of, 3S; in Sois, 
39, 40; the black pig legendp 65; 
Set destroys eye ofp 68, 75p 82; 
the dead end, 100; *' imsge of hid 
lire ", £03, [63; farms of, 1631164; 
in ^ Winged EHik " legend, 165 tt 
Mq.-, the son of Ra, 166, tS?, 188, 
tgi, 198, 300, 336; Ew and, 313; 
od Chiisi, 3^; as BarpolOTteB, 
34*. 

Homf, the Female, Katkhepsiit as, 
388. 

" Hortid eyes 314-* 

Hoshea (^'she^). King of Israel, 

357. 

Hiunen lacribcc, 168 114 In tomb of 
Aincnhotep II, 317, 

Himtcr'e moon^ aotvl. 

" Husband of hii mother'% xlv; 
Fhar^nh u, 105; Seb as, I05i 
203, 3.36^ 237: Arooii as, aSi; 
Osiris as, 368. 
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Hydra (hl'dra), 360; Hercules slajs, 

342^ 

Hyksos {hilr'Kis>j the, identity con- 
trD%'ersy, 154: conquest of Eg^'pt, 
^55. 336. SJ?: Be<l* t>i, 358, a6i; 
Hittile rontroll of, abs, 363; horse 
introduced by, 264, 266, 367; 
Joseph indp x68; culture of, 269, 
370^ dedinc of power of, 271, 
373: cause of Eigyptian re\l>ll, 

^73. 274; war against, 175. 276; 
expuk^n of, 277, 278, 279, 302, 
337- 3+*- 

Hyksis period, between 1788 b.c* 
and 15S0 n.e., xxviii. 

Ian Hjisoa kuig, 263, 

lanJas (e-nti'f'as), Hyksos king, 263« 
IbeHans (l-bc'ri-aju)^ banshee of, 82. 
tbis OB ^libnth, 75. 

Ibrcea («-brcea)» Sw Htttim. 

Ice^ Egypuan referencei to, 161, 

R. 

Mad (ill-id), 351; archnlngy of, 
351 n. 

lllabun (ill'a-boofl), pUn of, 226. 
Uu-bi'^iii, King of Hamath, JS?. 
Imbotep fim-bo^t^), luchitcct of 
^OseTk t?o, 119: io Lay of the 
HarpeaJ', 246; exalted aj a godn 
269. 

Imuthes (ini-oo''Tha). See imheitp. 
India, ieipcnt worship in, 64 n,; 
Ptah-Lke artiians of. So; Aryan 
Inyarion of, 267. 

Indo-EuitppedO people, 266. See 
Atyant^ 

Indra^ Aryan god of Mitanoi, 267, 
imcmperaace, 3134, 305* 

TnundatioELp Osiris and^ xxxiif, anzeiv; 

cerentmiJm, 24 rl stq, 

Itmiaos (i-A^nE-ans) in Nineveh^ 358; 
u mcrcfinaries in Egypt, 365. 8 ^ 6 , 
373^ 

Iranid (ir-an1ii)» mignitiofla from, 
266^ 
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Irflniafi godi of MLCIJUU21 BSin# oanic^ 
as ArjEiH-tDdiu] dcdes, 267, 
trcknd, spiril io, 

Imh bull m>‘tbp 72. 
hiih mud ^xldcis^ 190 n. 

Ircm, " the Metal nf Hefl^'cn **, 230^ 
331. 

Ii<id Agit, 351; Hcbrein^ nnd, 3^ 
lirigatiDn^ tinghi sur^ Lake 
MizrLB. scheme^ 224, 2x5. 

Isahh or idercncea 

made ta Egypt by; the aymbaUe 
*‘'vitiTia*\iio-t L^ldchan^ 161 n.; 
the dery Byiog serpeat^ ]Qi 
burdeci of Egypt **j 352, 3335 
35S m., 360; prophet 
and itflteuiump 3S0, 

I«hur (iah^tiOp. xxx, 311, 324^ 344, 
Im|i {L'^Xib}, wife and idler of O^llil 
and QuothET of yniiiig Honis;. 
daughter qf Seb and Nut^ 2; her 
Mtpent, %: ptot fD e<|ua] lUj 2-6; 
in the tinderwqrldp x 3; as b queen^ 
15; fkida barley and wheat, 
itranger than Sdt^ 16; uofch for 
body of Osirb^ i&; birth of wn 
Hurui, r9^ id Hybbs^ 20; crcfiut- 
tH>ci ociemOTiy^ 20 recovers 
body qf OaXm^ aij buxica fhsg- 
mtnts of Osirisp oa; lamentatioii 
dT, 23; Hodaled with agncultuie^ 
24; tcan qf CXUscB ilililidatiODj 25; 
star oft 25f as com ■piiitj. 261 
** made a male 27^ 33; as Nidth^ 
39^ tribe of, 40p 64; as '* Mather 
of Mflides ^p 91; flfiiinil forms 
ofp 72; Sill tnd^ ii5p 141: IS 
DemefCTp 154, 161; Boms diild 
andp i^3p i^p ]6£ tt,p 169^ 191; m 

MendeSp 192, 199; Uiertitidp 23Sp 
uBit 311. worship of in Eu¬ 
rope, 368, 

lalond of enchentnisK, story of, 245^ 
SI. 

tacMxates (hsQk'FB-tar), 63, 91 n. 

lioai (i-tOD^see^i Kiogi 17a. 


Israd, children cf, £«e 
hmirdoiii of, 334^ 337, 

Jackal 19 Amibis^ 7 S- 

Jacob, 77 p 272; condemm idols and 
car-iiDg;!, 314. 

Jacqb^hcr ar Jacob-^j, ayt^ 

Jehoahaz (je-h^Vhaz), 371, 

Jehoilcluji (je-hoiVkhi) deported to 
Babybnp 372. 

Jchaiakim (ie^hori-kim), 371^ 372. 

J^r^lWLa*, serpeot channingj 139; re* 
ference bo Crete, 3S4J?-J Zede- 
kiah^s revolt, 372: the Capdiityj 
373J flight of Egypiiinsp 371; 

woros Jehoiskmi, 371; coademns 
** Queen of Heaven "worship^ 336* 

Jeroboifti^ molt of^ 356^ 

JdUBalan, Joaiah's deaths 37 ^» 
dess WDrship iUy, 35^, Egyptlona 
sBick^ 3^6; iuxTender of by Jo* 
hqjadiin, 37a; sack of^ 372; the 
*' wonder at, 3SS rt. 

Jew]c]+ dirc green, story ofp Z44. 

Jews, worship of Smpk by^ j6g* 
See ffelreifi. 

jEmBthai], 354. 

Its&cph^ 133, 302^ 304; IS the grand 
v£2icrt2&3; hia atatesma nubip^ 269, 
270, 371^ 272; Semites influefitiol 
during the Hyksos period^ 271. 

juslptiua OD the Hyksos, 254, 271, 
277 , ayS. 

JosJ^ahp King of Judah, 371; Zede- 
kilhp son of^ 372. 

Judah, kingdom of, 354, 33!; pn> 
Egyptiana in, 360; Necho and 
JoBuh^ 371; J^qifldm] captiviiy, 
372; end of, 373; rctiini fmta 
cspdviiy, 376, 

Book Aahtiroch, 31Q; 
Cbemosh thy god^ 310 n. 

Judges of Egypt, 305, 306. 

Judgment of dead, in the judgment 
Hall of Oairii, god of Underworld 
Ffliadise^ 98-100, 173; enacted at 
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AbydoCj 193^ in Empire pedod, 
3TJ- 

Jupiter and Honia* 164. 

Juftdee^ hail oE, 

Jutcnal (ioo've-iud)p 6z. 

Kfl (duuble)^ ^7; belicfii tegurdipg- 
fid; Khu andp $91 in 92;^ 

Mtimmy and, 93; of Odrifi in 
ling, lo^i PhoTttah wuc^ipa hif 
nmii gtH^* and Pll^^aDilS^ 

162 n.; fond fbr> loj- 
Kidcfh (goddw), 397^ 31^* 3^3. 
Kfldcadi^ diy of, ThothniES III cap¬ 
tures* 191; Sed 1 before* 344» 
battle of RutKKS IE, 34S^i 
battle 3cef]rc& of in temple, 347~3* 
N«ho csptureBi 37< ‘ 

Komjik (kar^nak), tcmpl-ca 
ooloimnded ball ntp 339^ 

Kauires in Babylon, 266. 

Keltd (Celts)* 3+S. 

Kbahirl (kab'i-ree), Hebrews aa, 273; 

wao of, 337* 3sS, J29- 
Khflfrm (kiTrs) In folk ta^e, 13^, i39r 
140, 14a. 

Kbaaekhemui ^]tB-sei^‘berci'oo-ee)p 
liar Thinitc long* S4. 

Khiiip«7, 

Kbattusil (kat'too4-0)* King of the 
Hittiiw* alliance of with Rimcaea 

Up t6i*34b. 

Khaybct^ shideWr 87^ 90. 

Kheftiu (kef-teu), 337^ 349 ir. 
Khep'eni, ajTzibol of reamrection and 

auOp ^p 9E3* ]6lt idi. 

Khc^ (kei't). See 

Kfiecaaoj (kbet^euii), S« KkattmiL 

Kheti Cfcct''K:)i icn of Tef&b&p eE6p 

Khiin Ocee'an>i Hykio* king* 163- 
See alio Jisn and Jonuu. 

Khnumu (knoo'inoo) or 

'dii'ikrra)^ helpers nf Ptlh, So, 83^ 
fierviee to die deidp 137. 
Khnujnu (the gCKl}p also Knef (the 


Khnymiior Knepbof the Greeki)^ 
FnjikG& Baia^a wife, soul of in 
egg» 741 stone woricen and, 114, 
1x5;;. guHirdian of KhufUp 137: 
fusion with Ra and Osim, 137-8; 
in Khufu folk taie^ 148 e£ a 
wind ^jd| a rtai god, 190, 

zoop 336; in famine legend^ 372: 
Amen and, 183, 308, 317, 333; as 
Tam-headed hawk^ 369, 
Rlmumu-ho^tep^ 226. 

KboDAu Ckon^uojpthe god (Phejanb^a 
Ka dciEcd), lunar and other attri¬ 
butes, 66, 63^ iBip^ 382; ^*Tbe 
Beaydful One 203; flictiK king 
in Unas hymn, 169; son 
of Amdo and .Mut, 199; Orecle of^ 
2Do; Fringe of fiakhieo and^ aoo 
j«7. 

Khor^ssan (korNas'aan) dn* 231- 
Kbu (kno)p 37 p $9, 90. 

Khuiu (koo'Wh iiOi i3li ^1 +* 
i 35 j 1381 i3?f i3®i *73# 

tSt, l8^. 255, 36S1 in folk 

tileSp 142 ft i 55 h 
IC ing and Hallp ^6. 

King of the gods* Amon as^ 282+ 
Kingt^ M<^ok <yff Rimnion the god^ 
S59; Baslp 309: Aihtomhp 310: 

Solomon and Egypt, 3541 J^- 
boam end Rebobram, 356; So^ 
King of Egypt, 337: Sennacherib't 
ftimy destroyed, 3391 the Capti- 
^lyjS^i; Kingjoftiab, 37^* Baby- 
lanian advance, 372; Hebrews 
deported^ 372. 

Kmgs^ divinity ofj 103, 106. 
Kitchmer* Lordt 32J. 

Knef (Knepb)+ Sec Khmtmu, 
KnepKp 3o8p 333. See KJinumu. 
Kno^soa Byksc^ and^ 263; 

iack of, 3^71 P^dece of. 230- 
Kurds (koords), 258. 

Labyrinth (leb'i-rinth) of Egjpt, 
SUV- dcgcrlpnon of* 229, 238. 
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“ Lady kT Hflrs« ", Astarte bh, 31 
" E-ady of tht Hca^-eiu "V 115, iw* 
See alae Htmim. 

Lady of Turquuise* Hatiior u, aSi, 

Lake, Qiicea Tiy'»» I 

Lake Mttria^ 114, 22J. 

Lament of wife In Domb, 379^ 
Lane, E. 3.%y IS5 ri. 

Law and rritgioni Oairia Is^gend oon- 

unct^t axix. 

Law oQurta^ Fliataoh a& ea^blbher 
of law and Judge of appeal, 303. 
30^- 

" Lay of the Harper mitrioal ren.- 
derinff of the, 346, 347^ 

Letop'oJi3t Homa of, 164,. ! 

Letters, 37M- 

LeviALhaa (le-^'f'a-than), 161 it- 
Libyans, the, 39, 40, ^o^j 6tm 
ralden and, 348; Sheshonk 
35S. 371: In E^cisn army, JSL 
Life, lir of, tfic goda of wind and 
life-breath, tS8, tSg- 
Uodp the earth Mp 75- 
Liancss drit^*. See Tefrmi, Mlii, 
S£khet^ and Ftline dnrie/. 

LondoiL, Memphii oompared with, 
78; 

“ Long headu 79,157. See Affdi- 
itrranmn rant, 

Lovr god, Cddo Angus as, 661 
anntLal form of, 68; Khimsu and 
Anglia, 303. 

Love songsp S7^i* 

Lude stofiea, 314- 

Lucky and unlucky days, €3- 

" Lucky pig m. 

Lugh (^), Irtsh dawn godt 3E?a. 
Luiiij gi^deaa, Aatarte aa, jtt; 

Kadeih aSp 3x2. 

Lunar gods. See Mo^fi goiL 
Lunar pig» Oiiria end Set inythk 65* 
66, 67, 68; Homs and, 65 n. 

Lunar worship, oonncctioii of with 
c3owry and Hathor, ^xxvi; wm^ 
picxei tn ypiinui cquptrica# liivij 


solar and, zxxvi; Dynasdo 
lizns andp 37; Horua and, 65 iTr; 
iji Empire period p aSi; Amon end, 
283; foreign goddesses and, 310, 
3itp 311. 

Lydans, 3481^ 

Lydia, Kang GygfS of, 365. 27 ^, 
Egypt and, 375, 

Lydians, 37L 

Aria gaddess, 35S. 

Maadat (ma^i^dit) booEp 161* 

^fBat (ml''ar)p goddcftl of truths lOO# 
\ffl4U cat goddess, 19I4 

Mecaiister, Professor, 41 n., 265- 
Alickcimep Dr. Dmiian, early tin 
trade, 332. 

Magic and rcligioiip ceremoiuei of 
riddance, mummy ajid aoul, 93, 
]o6; wax images in Eg^pt end 
Soodaodp 160; baby charma* j;t6j 
177- charms Ibr the dced^ 314^ 
Male origin of life. See CrArfor, 

“ Maltese cross ” in Egypt, 2391 
Ekmite odgm of, 339 n. 

Munm Crtta'nsz) (demlgodsL 
MsnetbOf the priest, 83,83, x [4* t8[, 
aifi. 253# 2S4, 355, 361, 263, 364, 
t 7 h 277* 278* 

Marietle, 70. 

Market ftctiL«p 123, 134. 

Mars, the pknctp Horyj as, 1^4, 
Mssperop 34 11+ 

Masiabee (maa'ta-ba), totnbe in Hg}pt 
called, ]ci6r roy^ roS, 109, 135^ 
See 

Matirieli (nM-ta-re'eh) fwle ^3f Heii- 
opolis). See HtHttpoUz^ 
Mattaoi^ ({nat-ta-nl'ah) (Zedekiih)^ 
372. 

Maxims of Ptah-hotep, 172 fi ^q. 
Media, 36 Sp 370* 375, 

Mcdmct HabUj Sea raid recard at. 
3S«J- 

McdiicrTtncan race (Brown race). 
proco-^Egypiians icprese&tadves of] 
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13 T, 41^ d^tribimon oF, 

41^ fdlk bcUcfo «f^ 357^ 

358; lunar + 

M^ddo (™-gid^do)!,'n»thnwfl HI 
c^ptuRS^ 290;; King Jo^sh. ilain 
atp 371- 

Mcliarth (md^lmrt), JO?! 

McsmiQTi the Vocfll, 323, 

Memphu (mecn^fis), city o>f f^ih 
caUed ** Uliite Wflila Xlcim m- 
ditidn rcgOidin^^ 42; nomeEaF^^Si 
As the capitHl, 83 ii ftg.; sdwls in* 
ixr. lEz; A day in, ri6 el 
earth ^'crthlp tn^ 153; in FeydaJ 
Agep i85-&t chief treoAUter Atp 
AAj; AS HykAM CApiulp 255; 
Thoih, Mm of Ptah* nt.p iSij 
Thathme? Ilf andp 393; Ah and 
AxiarEc WQtiiupped at, 315; Atun 
tjtanple 336; sen of Rame^ei IE 
high priest atp 348; ptiiicra of, j6o; 
Aasyrian victory AT^ 361; Pi Re¬ 
storation period* 3$^; PsaiTHek 
■ndp 370; Greek gamaon of, 374; 
PertiAna occupy, 376, 

MemphiSp deities of. See . 4 p^o~ 
fAFlifp Aitmiif Jimsths^ jPlo^^ Ptah- 
OHris^ Piah^S^tkar^ Pinh^Ttinen^ 
StrapU^ ^kar^ 

Mena (men'a>* the Conq'iwror of 
Lower Egypt, 38; imitos Eg>pt^ 
39 p 40p 42, Szp X14; line of, enda. 
17&. 

Mendea, the god of^ 2!^ 
the goddcEs of* 6®p 191. 

Menelaiia (men-e-lft^ys), 35^^370- 
Ment-ptali (men'ep-ta'). King, 273^ 
348; &nt KA raid, 349. 

MeaikEiura (meo^kotr'rm). King, t40+ 
Mmtu (mcfi'id*), a WAT god, 150, 
1981 236: HbjiI Bodp 338. 
Mentu-hotepfroeri'toa-ho'tcp), rnory 
temple of, 230. 

MentUr^botep kbigi, 195^ 196^ 
MeDtu<^rA, Vrar god, 199. 
htcDU, the EgypdAn^ 304, 


Metoermiy soldien, 3o4. 

MetcnrA I Imnr-eii-iAL 180- 

Mcrcnjn If, deposed Idng, iSl, 
Meri-ka^ra, Kingi 193. 

Meritenaa (cneri-ten-ia), ttory of, 
126 ei siq. 

Mfrodflich-R aladan fnie-rlV^'dak-bs]'' 
A-dan)^ revolt of, 358: letter of to 
HeseHnh, 35S a. 

MerH-khnet {mer-^efc^oet), the 
mother191. 

MeshVh cab LibyHira, 353, 355* 
Meskhent fmcfl-kent), 14® ei 
MEsopotEniJa* Aryans in, 387* 
lirfichHoiiiuis goose, 73. 
h-ljdgard (mid'gard} forpent^ 160,^ 
161; os dragon, 341 n. 
Migrations^ dry cyda CAUse^ 257, 
^lin^ 75; Khpuinu Apd^ 114; ab- 

GOrbed by other ^xla^ igo^ 198, 
283, 3i0, 

Mindj Plah god of, 81^ Thotb god 
of, 82+ 

Minerva* 374, 

AliiAimi (mi-tfltt'«), khigdom of* 
a6t; Assyria subject to, 3^7^ 278^ 
2S6p 389^ Thotbrdca til vvaril 
AgAiust^ 290, 292^ in doomed 
prinire ttory^ 395 An}.; moitarchs 

«fi 3tB, 331,133 H ., 334, 337, 343; 
divided by rivilAp 344- 
MithrA (midi'xA)^ AryAn ^od of hlj- 
taoniji 267, 

Mnevia (m'oo'ria)* bull of Hdio~ 
polls, 71^ 

Moabites^ Chenmh god of, 310 n. 
Mock fy^ts at temples, 70. 

Meeria, Lake, irttgation adnenie, 224; 

Strabo describes^ 325. 

Moofl^ odiinectioti of with cowry and 
gaddeasp 2 xxvi| atin And tnodp 
cause generation* mv; why pearls 
were supposed to shine by nighty 
jcxiCTi; sbellt, pearls^ and gold and, 
mvii; lldthoreonneoted with sun 
and stars eod* xxxsiu; Harus 
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obtKirt» iht, 6s Serapii mvth and 
1S9; Seci 1 na the, 343, 

Moon Child, god Osixia aza in Aby- 
d«t 37; sen of Great h-toiber, 63: 
sen of night, 

Moon Egg* Ptah maker of the, Sr, 

Moon god, cimiiecdon of Tftitli atm 
and ebe cowry ahell, xi^Evi; the 
American, juosvi; the Anbian, 
159: father of Apia, 69^ 36s. Sec 
Afi^ Amon, EfldJ 0/ FlaFTon, Khurau^ 
Oiifif, ^rif, and Thoik. 

Moon godilcas^ Aphrodite ox, 310^ 
Aaiarteaa,Antliatafl, 3[rs Kadah 
ai> an. 

Moon p%^ 6j it^, 66* 6®, 

Moon wortbip* See Lumsr EFonJiijp, 

Moflchoi (mjda'koi)p^ 350. 

hlosoip 27a, 

Mother* the Great, Hathor sa per- 
sqnifinicion of cowry* soxvi; 

'* hotbe of the god, *hrll 

aa womb of goddesa, xx3cvj; con- 
nectona of with ■un imd moon, 
33X1^; EE penooiEoataon of pear!* 
xxxt'i* aa goddess of gold, jcxxvui 
Golden Hathorj Golden ApbrcH 
dlie, and Golden Demeter* xxxvii; 
Haihor and N^ut, ro; a* earth 
mother, 67; Mut aa moon mother* 
6S; Hekt as, 1J5; Sad ms^ 115' 
Nut and law, 164^ the Celtic* 1S9: 
Atet to, t9j; unmoral rita in wor- 
■hip of, 192; Mnt ax, 199* Thoth 
and Khoniy nnd^ 203^ Uxert as* 
23®; ip Asia Minor, 35S-60; hip- 
popotamus ■■* 2 £o; night as, 281* 
3®3* jio, 311* 

Mother and Father spiritB Ln the 
pthnordEal wraton at Creation, 1; 
Amon and. 196^ 

Moihera ", the Caines of ancietLt 
^gypT, in Khufu folk tale, 14S 
e/ ex FoJtct, let HalJtors. 

Tht Serat, 

MoiintitiD dettica of llitiii^, a6p. 


Mquntiiii gikntg* See (Tianti and 

Germ. 

Mouse, aerpent goddeto as* 19, 75* 
Muller* W, M., on tin trade, 33K 
Mtrttimjftg Hof animals, 369. 
MiunmlhaidoTi, angin of* 3OT" 
wlicst ototo of, EEv* nvi; cua- 
toin ptomoted art and surgery* 
wd; beliefs eonnected with* 93^ 
Greek aecount of, 94, See £j£rT<7/ 
atstirrra* 

Miuld (moosh^oe}* 

Mut (nwt), the mother *^, 6®; 33 
vulture* 7S* 199, 281* 3S4, 

Mutnllu (moo-inlloob HInite Idug, 
344; battle with flameses H, 
345-6. 

Mycerinua ^mP-ltcT-fnuft), SoeAJbr- 
Amro, 140, 

Mylittl (ml-leet'tm)* 311* 

MyThology of L^or tomb, zsl ef M7, 

Naharina fna-har^eeq^a), lA tile of 
doomed prince, 295 ti 
Nahum, 36a, 370. 

Name, Ran rte, 87, 90, 91^ 

Naming ceremony* 91* 

Nnpttta Cmt-pi'ta), 317, 360 n, 
Naporcon and Rnseteo Stone, ik, 

Narmer (nar^'mer), 38, 39, 

Nauerdds (noTtra-tiaJ* 374, 

Navillct 331 ft. 

Ncbuchadnezzae {neb^O-ksd-nez" 
373- 

Nebuchadrezzar (neb - D, - kad - ree^ 
ear)» King of Babylon, jyt, 372, 
373- 

Neebo 1 (nek'-o), 370, 

Necho II, a Biblic^d Phartoh, 371; 
defeat nt 37 Africa eurum- 
navigated in feign of^ 37a, 

Nccho' of Sais, Aasynan. governor, 
361. 

Neheb-kau (ne-heb^Jea^oo)* serpent 
goddess* igi* 
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Nd£h (ne-lth) aa Ljhpo ^ Great 
Afotfeo: "j atfribiitcs of* 39J King 
Abft honour!, 4j; “ the Green 
Lady*V i89p 191, 199; H! 
mothfl- of crooDclile god, 235; 
Usert andp 23a, ij offickl 
deicys 366, 374, 

Ktfith-ho'tcp^ nife of Mena, 39* 
Kekhebat (oc-keb^et), 73,199, 
N'cpb-thya (n^^thu)^ dater of Oftira, 
mother of Anilhti, as a serpent* ijj 
aa deu^tcr of and Kntp i; 
laments for Ouriip 23* 72, 14B 
162, 311. 

Nrdii (iK^ahe)* the ncgjn kltig^ 253. 
Keter (God), nemdess deity u am 
early conoepnon, 307* 

Kewrberxy on Hyksoa period, 234 tjr, 
339 n, 

NlbeJungenlied (nee^be-Jung-eri-i) 
leet), 16S If, 

Nifd-help 161 IT, 

Ni^t, Mother of^ 281, 

** Night of the Drop 26. 

K 3 e, agncultuiv taught by* zu; os 
Diiturei irrigator^ 22^2 Green 
Osiris nod the* zrxii; Green Nile 
and Red Nilop mii-iT. 

Nineveh, goddess of sent to Kgyptp 
324; TheMfi gods carried to* 361 j 
" the bloody city 362; fall of* 
po, 371. 

Nitocria (nee^tnk'ri!)* Queen* ^-en- 
gtAmcn of, tSi, 

No IThebB), 197^ 36a. 

Norne, or h»p, 31. 

Noph, Memphis as, 78; Napata u, 
360 ft. 

Norse ddtiea, An^rbodu* the wind 
goddess* 190 n* 

Nu, god of the deep* ij Ea milder 
than^ 7 p 9, II, 14. Also i-cndcrcd 

Nu (Thfebea)* 196^ 367. See 

No. 

Nu-Amon fThtbca), 197. 
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Nnhia* conquered by Thothmea 1 * 
a86: theocracy of, 3|6; 
inp 376. 

Nubians, typea of, 31; campoigru 
a^amstp Amenenihet I smites 
the, 20J. 

Numhtn^ Egyptian diet, 304. 

Nut (noo-it) as Great Mother and 
Hathor at CrEaiioitp 3* 7* 9; as 
mother of Rh, 14; as the cow 

g« 3 ^ 1 isai n. 115. ifiij *64* 

S37^ aSo, 2I1, See A/ofAer* 
lAe Greer. 

Odin 190 n. 

Od>«o* The, 370. 

Olympians as sources of good* 

Onp 162. Sec Eetk-^emesh^ £frii- 
and Malmth. 

Otadc, the, of Amon, Apis (Serspis)^ 
Sebekp Uoait* Bes, end Sphinx* 
19&; of Khnnsu, 200; of Amon 
favotira Thothmea tll, 2S7; ot 
Besp 311; of Amon-ra, 333; in 
Nubiip 3 s 6; F»intek^e rise and, 
366; Neebo warned by* 372+ 

Origin of life, rival cheoricfl regard 
ing. s« Af^jAsr, ihe Great, 

Orion (o-rfon)* OiirLs and, 

190: Pharaoh as, 167, See Uiw. 

Oairian fatth, is7p See Oriw. 

Daman ParadiBo of Delia chararterj 

37 ff. 

Osiris (flHsf'ria)* at pre-dynastic Jung, 
introducer of agriculttire and law¬ 
giver* Eux, nxi; association of 
with swine, XKx; Green Oairii and 
Gieeii Nile, XXXH ri rr^,; as ri%er 
and ocean, xxiilj; as sender of 
tnundation* rni i i ; complexity of 
myth of, xxxiv; aa son of Seb and 
Not* 2, 7, II, rsp 13; king m 
kfiPndpis; unnodiicea agriculture, 
16^ killed by Set* 17* t8; body of 
in tree* 19^-21* Set lendt Ixsdy of* 
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21; u Hauliers ” fatlwr, Ia n.; 
■QQ avtngeiAy 23; lamerLtadom 
Dv'cr, 23; aa judg« of the dead^ 24; 
EM ^Tn god^ 26s maJus [iia s mak;, 
2-^; John Barlcycora as, 275; 
Aje of, 33^ 34 ^ woTFhip of m 
Upper Egypt* Kiciff Zam aa, 
36; lunar charactcri 37: narthtni 
ongin 37n-; Ndtfe aod, 35^ 
uibe ofp 40; twme andp 66, 67: 
pig aamEced 6S; aa Setapia^ 
69, 70: Bnla aiKip 7 J; truii toytk 
and, 72; crocodDc andp 73; Ftah- 
Solcif and^ 9 zp S3; Paradise of^ 96, 
97^ judgment of, 9^; oonfeuion 
m, 9d-^; heart weighed beforOp 
lOO, loip i03* 1114; Delta char¬ 
acter of his Paradiae^ 104; Pharaoh 
as, 105^ 120; Klmutnu and, 138^ 
[41; E^chits and, 154 n.; unkrn 
with Ptahp i56p 162^ Homs brother 
of and Homs soo ofp 163, 164; 
supphuitcd by Rd, 166; as the 
"Hidden One**, 170^ lyij m 
Feuda] Agfi» 1^6; u Yester- 
day % 187; aky props oF, 169; 
Arfin, P&khp Khnumu, Hershef 

and^ [90; Hcneb nzid, Zcr"ia 
temb and worship ofi igZp 196; 
Amenemhet I luidp 203 p 229; 
Sebek and^ 236; ea son of hippo- 
potamiiflp 280^ in lunar and esrdi 
worship, 23 ii 384; soul of iti 
Anion^s ahrinep 313; Har- 

piKnles andp 340; Amon uidp 
341 n.'f Seta I indp 343; Araon-m 
351 p tbe gcKl of the 
peoplcp 363, 364; as natinnai god, 
367^ Scrapia worship, 36®. 

Osins,judgrnentar,96^ el<f^r; man 
who feared, 245. 

Osiiis-Apu. See Serapat 

Otiils-Rap [68 a., 367. 

Ourls-Soltar^ lord of fear ", it; 
Thoih ape aiidp 197: 09 the 

" openfi: ", 333 a. 


Qssumic (otb-ee-inlk> saga, the 
AchUles of, 351 n. 

Oxyrhyochus (oi-ir-binlnu), tbc 
sacred Sflh, 22; pspyri, 377 H U^. 

Paleolithic (pA-le^Lifh'ik) Age, Eu¬ 
rope and Egypt during, 30 

Palermo Stone, fi4. 

Palestine, Ph&raoh Akhensioa and 
dw revolt In, xxvii; pre-Semitic 
cav^e-dwelledt ofp 79, chamgei 
in daring Twelfth D^^ascy, 263; 
stone workers of, ^84; Thothmes 
Ill to, 29T; caves of, 31:5; Ra* 
meses It in, 346; Philistines setElo 
hi* 351: tinder Assyria, 357^ 
Egypt and Babylonia away, 372, 

Pan-Ku of China, Ptah and, Si. 

Poppasp Phrygian god, 359. 

Paradise of Osirta, xxxni, 96; sotil't 
Journey M, 96-81 life in, loij or- 
ganizSbDn of, lOjj servunts in, 109; 
its Delm dmraaerp 37 n., 104,106, 
3 I 3 p 317 - 

FOradise of stm-wnrshlppcra, 96, [06; 

soul'a qliQt ofp 1J7 €£ K9., 313+ 

Parist why he atklunted jyi: 

In Egypt* 371^+ 

FairokU» (pa-tiioklaf>i reaion for 
cremation of, 20 n,] Isii pr2Ct|5ri 
Ehe body-biimkg cefCEnony in 

m^'thj 40, 

Pewntp the eloquent, story of, 136 
etuq. 

Peasani who become king^ story ofj 
45-57- 

FclafigiRrH (pel-aa'Be^ana) of Medl-^ 
terrancan iBce, j2+ 

Pdeshiem {pe]-eflb'tein)i Philiitines, 
the, 350- See PhUistmu ind P^- 
Uikta, 

Pept n, his Deng, iSe^ long reign, 
xSi; and Memphis, 7S, 178, 
179. 

Penb, Hykiei and, 263, 
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Pcfiiin Empuvp rw of ill?, J75; fii|| 

Qftfacp 3 y 7 , 

Fetritp Profetsor Flmdcfs, 34 h,, 

4 &t ^ 34 . iJSi i 67 p 134 *T-. 330p 
335 . 34 ** 342 - 

PluEstw (£a>ii'KiA or fb'HH), Cfe». 

palace af, a 3 &* 

Plianioh of Jdsepb, *68 ^ 

Phaxfloh af Mascsp iiyi n 
PiiiHstma, nTpliBhet clgbrij 41 ir.; ta 
the Petiiih aK4: ofp 

3 ti* Iftud raid cf^ J50; overlords 
of KcbfCTi'H, commercial 

" ™i^r of, 354. Sec P^itth- 
rfffl and Puluhia^. 

M^icia (fcn-ah'wa), EUitiEsca II 
in, 346; Aasjl'iafM conquer, |jS. 
Phonicuin (fen-iih'ee-iiB), the, 
■Jphibctie t^tem of, 41 ji.j ship 
nf, 8(, aji; Hykm and, 
*6*1 flsihe" Fenish ".aS^* Re«f, 

Bpdof, 310; ([oddeuof, 311; (hey 
cu-cumiuWgstc Africa, 37^, 

Phmii* (fe'niJB), 73, iSft. 

Plirygiiins (friil-uns), aettletnent of 
m Asu Minor. 348; in Tmv, 
3 fi. 

Pfayateian, the diwrie, Khonau », 

Dcvil. 

Piankliy (pe-^n'lice), Kioir, 357^ 
ihe bbdcp u Set, 64; Eta and 
Hetrui imcl^ 63; 4^ deiiJ in Scot- 
I«id* 6s; In Ireland* 66: tabooed 
in Ecypi, Syim, and Scotland, 65; 
wten jq Teutojikind Celtic Par*. 
dtaea^ 66; sa^iifickl feasc pf^ 

304 ir. 

Pifcoita, the ABcr^dp 7j n,, 75, 

Planets^ Harv* fotriLi 164, 

PUnjf on lunar inEtience* as, 1 

Plutarcb, story of soiXp fi^p. 66^ 

Foetry of Egypt. See Amtntmkii^M 

7 fVfjrur/rcq^ Dialagut Hr/ a jfjrfn tnVA 
Am fou/p i^f fAe HarpfF*\ 

Lcv 4 Mongt^ Omm fq Enffij, 

■ 


Pool, ill? drowning* la. 

Pork* ^-hcre tabo^ md vfhtm 
emten* 6s~fr. 

Porphyrius (par-firl-us), 333^ 

Pffyptr with Paleo¬ 
lithic Eurapep JO 4ff tffl, 

Ptiam (prt'iwn) of 'ftoy, jji, 
tVisse Pflpyma* 172, 

Prophecy' of Apura* Z 2 Z, 2:33, 

Piatms, Book 0/* bow in teofa ", 
charming* 1 so, 

PwjoEck I (Bam'tekor piam^teJc)* 621 
re’mit ofp 365, 366^ 360, 37^; cam^ 
pojgnt ofp 370. 

pEah (ti) abMtbd attributes of Ra, il; 
Zeus aud Indra and, xl; Pyramid 
Age hjTtm to, xli; gtrm of i-ngos 
doctrine, adl; Ra rcsemblra, 14 n.; 
Bull WTirshfp ^sd* 7r: soul of 
m the Egg'\ 74, 7^; qj^j 
M emphia, 77^ 7g„,. ^ 
the Khnumu (clvtah 79, So; la 
Miiker tif tun-egg and moon-egg. 
Si ; ** tongue and mind of the 

gods 8t; (ijBt letnple to^ Sij 
god ofoipittl^Sj, 103. 104; atouff 
wiarhers godp 114+ dedine of etdt 
^ 37 * ^42; ethics] influence of, 
1561 how reeogmted by lun cult, 
i& 7 i 172* r«n artdp 190^ jga; 
AmeneTnhctIandpa* 3 , 229 , 2 St: ta 
^ther of Thoih, ai a form of 
Amon-rt* 283; hotiomed by King 
.Ahm»p aa4; Throthma Ill and* 

293. 3 oS, 317* M ihe " epener'-^ 
33 3 F 34 Sh 347 * 34 ®* in HettOration 
period, 367; bitten Imothetp 369* 
37 ^j' 374 "' lairten c of wife of priHt 
379 . 

Pcsh-hoirp (tfl-b&'^tep)^ nuxims of 

I7i rl teg. ' 

Ptih-Otirii (tfi-o-at'rtt), S3; beliefs 
ooiiMCted with* 104, isj, 28s. 313 
3*5?. 

Ptoib-Soltar {tl-*ok-*r)p Bj, 83, 
Ehah-Tatten (tfl-ti-ncn}, 15 a 
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Mrld-^, 15:5 tj 1^4, i83p 

Odris md, 3^7, 

Piokmsiic <tal-e-ini^ilE) 377^ 

379- 

Ptoleany V (tql'c*Ku}p R-qtjettt Su^n? 
rtcord of* aciT+ 

Puliabta (pooUhll^tB) QT PHcsd (pit- 
Phiibtins th«p 350. See 
Pficthifm and PhUh^^tm. 

Puntp SomolilaiKi stj Kaahep- 

ttlt^ii c£pcdLt[on tn^ ^89^ 

Pyramid, of Khofra, (39- pf Khufij, 
building ofp rj3; oiagtiiEcent 
stonewDrJc, 135^ the nuchiiicfl 
]36 j oT ^fcnklLLira, 140; of SSaapTk 
the Brat, ^ 110, ^14, 

'* Pyramid Testa *'p 167^ 196, 337* 

Pyrtmidj (erected by iun u-otahip- 
pert)p A buiiaJ cabrmp 1351 bow 
itoiiet Were raised^ 136; period of 
Lhe great, iSa; mummjea tom 
Emm, 1S3; Ubyrinth peater ihanp 
119, 

Queen of EJeaYcn^Hebee^a iponhipp 
356^ Sec Lady itf the 

RA (uf rl), VI iblarbcd by Aittnu 
of Ttmbea, we, weni, il; adver, 
gold^ and lopU lazuli cannccEioi» 
oft isxYii; bust and bah ofp xxxrx; 
id ** the egg m creaeor^ 3^ m 
Idng, z; tedrpent myth^ 3; ipdkaf 
JdU qgwjial^ 4 -ff-f rcvolc of man- 
kind agitinsi, 6; aeeiki tq dcstmy 
creqtion, 7; he repenta, 8; cie- 
porturc ibtim eirtlip 9, id, tii btJ 
night juiune% *1-4^ evaUitpqo of^ 
1411.: Qiiis u Ling after* ijj 
beata laia and Nepthya, ^23; ^ile 
flofsd^ 25^ in Bii^ itonv 4 ^, 49; 
creator af e vil and good^ 67; buU 
of, 7t; iDul myth 74; Ftnh and, 
79« SoluiT Knd^ 32^ 91^ EDjp 

1Q4; Pharaoh itip losi riicofciilt , 
of, 137: Otim and^ 138; fiiar • 


I king ooined afiej-, tiS, 148^ In 
Fifth Dytiuty, dead end, 

1577 cmkRicta qf in Duat, 138; 
ht 4 dread of aerpcntip 139; magic: 
Id Dsaiit, 16a; Egyptian develop¬ 
ment of, 16 Ep 162, 163, 164, 166^ 
Pharaoh high prieatoE, 167; prLeat^ 
qf, 173^ 178: as die Morrow 
1S7; u '^Lortl pf Air^'. 1895 
Ataau andp 191^ 192, 203; Sebek 

andp 336, 13S1 145:. aS3ji 155^ Set 

Aerpent and, 360: Hjdtaoi and 
wiorehjp of, =63, 169; Sulekh and^ 
z8i 7 Amon and, aSsp 193, 313; 
Aeon End, 331* 334; Amon vmr- 
ihip and, 338p 339, 34s; RameMi 
II and* 346, 347, again a 
local godp 366; C^iris supenedei, 
367, Sec Amon-^ra, 

Ra-Ap^a (rt-a-pep'fl), Hykm king. 
Sm Aptpa. 

Ra-Harmachit (^-har^-frEokla), 16^, 

Jt^tp 339- 

Racea^ Fair and dark, in Egypt, XXV, 

31. 

RboaI fini^P to Egypt^ 41* 

RffllOp Amon aa,. 197^ iqS, jSj; &od4, 
iSq, igc; the ucted, 75; mum- 
, mica of^ 369. 

I Ramoses 1 (mmV-aBf or ra^mE'iEs) 
not on Amon wotahippeTp 33 ^! 

ascendancy of Ra cult, 339p 340; 
IRtdtea end, 343. 

Rttmciea II (tam'e~aft£ or ti-tn 6 Ves)p 
Syrian campaigns of^ 3444 battle 
of Kadflh^ treoty with 

Hittites, 34fr™7; l<>rni reign of, 
348, t6i .FT.* 255, 261^ 311, 

316; Hebrews und, 37^; Frince 
of QoMiEcn and, 400; like Etab 
3 ® 9 p ldfi± Set of, 340p 343 n,; 
ttuiiiimy of hidden, 333. 

RooMn III^ 349: ipficond tea raid, 
350; power of* 312, 351* 3S5, 
Ranaem KlEp 353. 

Raineaefl kingi* the yrrak* 353^ 
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Romc&irCiium 34 - 7 ^ J4'B- 

Rommiin (111111^1111111)1 5159: Riminon 
oi Btble^ 159 Mr 

Ran, the ucret mnat, 3 S7» 

91- 

Red hjoir, disliked, 4:^, 177. 
Rch^tHiain (rd-hu-b&'jijn), tyrMuxy 

of.SSfi. 

ReUgiom^ jmd tdw, imd ajt and 
industries^ 113+ 

Rjcscf (w'tf), Phamjcian god, 310, 
Rwhffp (teaJi'-ep), 307, 310, 

K«hpu (rash^'pcKi). Sew 
Returatinii, the^ 363 ipt r^^rp 377. 
RhsinpKlninj^ (rwopHunl^tus)^ JSJ. 
Rimmon (nm^mon), 339 k. Sec 

Robbertp tbe folk toJe ol^ 151 

Rnm9p Egypt die groiury ot, tker 
deflili nf Clnd^tTUp 377. 
RudH^edir (rud^cdlt)^ in folk talCp 
t^S, 

“ Rulm of cD 4 iorn« "'p 363. 

Sacribccp origin of in the mj'th of 
tbc " Dotructlon of btoiit^d 
10; of virgin to tbe Nite+ 26; of 
PUPi 65 to Osiria and fnoon, 
66; of human bcnigsp 108^ 168 

317. 

Sahu (a 31 hm>>p mummy^ 87. 

Sahur^ (id 4 ioo^ift>p 173. 

SailorV Stnry of faichantcd blondi, 
248-54. 

Sflis, Prinoe of^ 357: rwc of godden 
Neitb, 36*: Cambj'ses at, ^7^. 
Sakkara »t«p pyrnrntd of^ 

84, j To; trudltkin ragatdtni^, T14. 
SilncU («a]-I^tl«)p Hykftui kuig, 355. 
Sihnon in dragon atoty% 34 34 x ». 

Samarijii, Babyloniaiia settle bi^ 3 SS- 
Sizmucl^ Booh FhilEstinas, 311» 
33011.; Datid'^ youth, 354 jt. 
SafdanapaJus (asr^^diin-fip'al-ut or 


S^gon n (tar^gon) of MayrtM^ 337^ 
ofUMUiatioa nf^ 358. 

Sari (sl-tcc), ttSp 13a* 

Saturn and HomSp 164 . 

Saul, 354. 

Souahutar (Ka>ciQ-aihi'tar)p KIngk ^f 
Mitannl, 3^ »■ 

Scandmavian gwats^ Uittitca indp 
360, 

Soiiab (akar^ab) beetle ictro- 
dujoedp 339. 

Swnbxtia (Bkar-a-bce'i»)^ bs bwt 
chjnm and ** mother 3x3, 

School in hfemphif, 111. 

Sdatland, Medhterreimn ntcoin, xfol; 
BgyplUUl in> 7 ha in^ idvl rl 
Oiirian paradise in, xlvi, alvii; 
mouse leasta Jn, xlviti; mouie 
^tone, aiviii; ihe Osirii of* 
the black pig as dctil bip 67; cd 
tabooed io* 69? Egyptian cord in, 
IT^ rt.t CTcatrtc nfp 190 ;q.; the 
spiral in, 433; gknb vid hags ofp 
260, 

Script, the linear. 41. 

Scyihiaiu (slth'l-ans) on Eg^tit'i fron¬ 
tier* 370. 

Sea nddi on Eg\pt, 3+8, 349^ 350. 

Sea;la, Babyloiuan and scarab, 139. 

Seb (iko Keb or Gab), on earth deity, 
1,7; mptilcs of, (i; as gooie, 74, 
Sx; “ beforE hia mother*^, 

435, t6i; acif-created, 180; Seb^ 
os, ZJ 7 t »Lll ofp 367. 

Sebek (tcb^elc)p ouandde got|, loS; 
ri« of* 235; Hatbor and Ifomt 
and, 336; the dead and, 337; 
Vtsn andp 238^ Sew Sfdt^. 

Sebek-hoVpp 286, 

Sebek-khu, comb of, a 27, 

Sehek-ia Idngj, 237* 252, 233. 

Sebdt-Tum'^Ra* 236* 238, 

Sod feaiiva!. 34; King andp 361 
59 o,, i67k 287. 

Sekenenra (stk-en-en'ri). King* db- 
pute ^ith Hylcioa* 374; «'ar waged 
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by, 2.JSI oF in battle, 276, 

277. 

Scker (uk'nr). See Ptah- 

Sfykar, ind Ormi-Sokut. 

Sckhec (^etTtet), image of in Tut- 
ojikhKnicn idxnbj ^11; de- 

straycTt B b., Bi nz, *91; like 
Mut, Tefnm, and Boat, ^17* 

Sefeti {Mk'tce), sun bark, 161* 

Semenkh-kji-m, 337. 

Setunut (Kn^nauc)^ 289. 

Sumocihcrib (un-nok'e-iib), 

3S3r 3^*? mpdvily of Judah^ 
360-1; murder of+ 361. 

StJ^ubcf (say noo-bjcnijp ihc itfliy of^ 
205^ 206, 207 rt 

Senuaert I (Mm-nao'scrtS^ son of 
Ufrcrt^ i6j, 204, 203; b Senu- 
het story, 207 e£ b In- 

ttructimi of AmeuEf^et aiB- 
20£ campaigns nfp 225 ^ feudal 
lorda And^ 226 ^ Also render^ 
Urrrffirn (uo-sertV^cn.), 

Sennsert II, Hitdte wife of, 234; 
beir of, 435+ 

Senu^ert CII> a nun-ERyptUn type, 
234. ij j; in™»n of Sym, 227: 
of Mubia^ 22S, 2J9, 266, 316. 

Sepd, fic 3 Up 313. 

Serapruin (scr-fir-pco'iiiii)^ tke, Fsam- 
tek boiildip 370; Inviutbn to 
dinner b, 377. 

Seropia Juaor origin of# 

691 ChnadAiiB worsbip, 36B; Cant- 
b^-sca slaya, 376s invitition to 

fEoat ofp 377^, 

Serpent god, Roi Up 7; sinry of thcL, 
248-51: Amon. aSp 197; Sob u, 
ig? tti; tbe S«tp 166, 260. 

Serpent goddess, as foExid of the 
dead. 191. See ires, Nih^km^ 
N^fhyt, and Ua^^L 

Serpent ttoncp 64. 

Serpents, HdiUp " cater of the S» " 
(aim), 75J Apep, ia-j; Iik and 
Nepthyi »p 13; oa prciteetorfl and 


CEiDiiiei of the faring, 64; os ene¬ 
mies of tbe dead, 97; Ra dretdt 
tbe. 159; charmers of, 159: images 
of, 160', in Norse and Ci^c mydip 
160^ ]6z; eat^bcldEdp rrorodDe- 
headedp and duck-headed, 160; 
Lc^'iathai],i6t a,; the '^ Ro^ng " 
Sci* 166; the Gnat Cat end, 187; 
the fiery dying, 13^ [91 M4 die 
ilitdte demon, 260; in doomed 
prince siory, 204 ei teg.; Bea 
dsiroyex of, 312, 3131 the storm 
defiiODp 34 &; droRona os. 34*- 

Sesoatris of the Greeki^ 31% 317, 

Set, bUck pig form of, exx: u the 
slayer of white Oiiria boor, xxxt 
>on of Seb and Nut^ 2, 13; plot of» 
16; kiHs Oftiris, 177 u king, 
iS: renda body of Osifll, 3i; U 
Hamlct'e unde ", 22 w.: confilci 
with Honu, 21-3: the tribe ofj 
39, 40: a» blicfc pig, 64, 67; ai 
moon detiaiirErp 68,70; ^rifihmyth 
uid, 72J the mouse and, 75; w 
night us, 75; the dead and, 97, 
120, 162; b "Winged Diak" 
IcgEtidp 166, 1S7: crocodile and. 
23S-B; Raal and. 238, 230 »., 253, 
260,261; in Hyksoa Age, 269; m 
Ba-alp under die 

Romean kbgs. 3+0, 34B: M the 
devil( 36S. Sm SutM. 

Seti I (let'ee), wonhippcr of Sutekfa^ 
310; foiiEigzi goddcfiS of, 313, 3 j 8, 
34Q; mother of, 343 F conquettiof, 
343; deli!BtiHimteep344; mummy 
□f hidden. 353. 

Setiu (let'nx), emry'^ the deathless 
mike " in , 341. 

Shaboka (sha^a-ka), EtliLOpiaii king, 
ZS 7 i 35B. 

Shadow, the khaybet, 87^ 90. 

ShakaUha (ihak-al^Bha)^ 348. 

Shaknu (fhak^noo), Psuntelc », 362= 

Shardoni (ihar-dan'i}, 3061 ia tits 
imidi, 349. 



INDEX 


Sheep taboo ", 304 n. 

Sbettandere (GhA3r''mn ^ 

" Drt-U'a rI«i ^a. 

Shdlcy CninpBred with AUienaCOfl^ 
jaS, 3J16, 

Sbephc^ king*. See 
Sbeah« Queen^ yg, 

SheshoTik CSh^bak)p 355; canipaigo 
in Palestine, 35&. 

Sbu Csh(Kk)T atiAojipbcrc gwlt 

Crentioop r, 10, t6i* iSfi; 

self-cmaicd^ i8^, Baal and^ 

30^3* 305^; in hift Aton ", 333. 

Siegfried (^ee^frecd), as dragtifi 
■lajrer, 341. 

Sigurd (ace^gODid), os dragon Eja.jeTt 

341. 

Sin, Arabian itirHin fiod, zs 9 ; Baal of 
Harron as, 307; goddera Anthnt 
and, 311. 

Biiw, land of moon god, 35^. 
Sin-ehor-bh'ltunp loai Assyrian kmg, 
371. 

Slrfui p the Etor called Se ahk by 
■Greeita, rising of, 43. 

Slot (eee'utl in Feudzd Age, 185^ 1^3. 
Sleepy fong, 177, 

Snake, the dcathle&E, 341,342. 
SneTcnJ (BnereT'^ko), IGngr 

t3^K 137; in folk tale, IH44 ct wg.j 
bronze in time of^ 

So, King of Eb 3 T 51 * 357^. 

Sodil duuiges in Empire pf-diDd, 

203 el 

Sokar (Bok'ar), the myiierioira god 
(on ancient delt^^), dreaded in 
underworMp 13; aa winter sun, 
Sz, T90. Sec Ptah-^Si^k&r and 
Osms-S<ifu^. 

SnlomoQp the Eg^-ptian, tyz; god¬ 
dess wor^p ofp 3IOJ fliliance 
with Eg^^tp mzi^ Gczer, 
3SS; troasore of Seized, 356. 
Solutrcan cuJtutep 31 eJ «7, 

SongUp folk, 340, 34]^ SwFiw£r> t/ 
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Songs of Zo^-e, ni«^ic^ rendeno^ of 
the andent Egyptian^ 

Sothos. Sec ^1^10. 

Souh the " hidden " (see Btsia}t of 
giontBf 53 IT.; in Uver nnd bloody 
35 n.-f eating of the, 74; in egg, 
74J the Khu and 87-101; 
jntimmy and life of, 93, todj in 
hark of Ba, 96; journey of {o 
QaJriait pnradlie^ 97s In judRioent 
hallp in perils of Duit, 

158; acrprait goddeu and ihe+ 
Z9t; of Amon la hidden^ 197; 
Dialogue of e man with hia^ 143 
rf le^,; Empiro peritMi beliefs^ 
313: Aton belief regarding, 33s; 
Osirit and thcp 363: of Ra, OsEria 
aSp 367 n.; lament of girl wife*®, 
279 - 

Soul m the egg. Sec Fjig* 

Sools, tTiiMmigratinn of. See Troier- 

Sowing hunentatioriip 3b. 

Sparmvv, Anubia at, 369, 

SpartSp Helen heiress ofp 351; Eg>pt 

375^ 

spectacle stoneSp 333, 

Sphinx (liingkit), the nreatp 140; its 
Hirtite origin, 339' Thoihmcs IV 
□nd, 318. 

Spiral, the, Z3i, 

Spirit, the iCi, S7 p 38 , S^p 91, 93, 
Spiiita, children and the breath'* 
Hudking gboata, 176. 

" Spring of the sm ", 163^ 

Stilt of tazE and Hathor, 35. 

SturB^ the Twini ^*, 2 ; glorifying 
Ra, 10, 

Statcamen became gods. Sec /jfl- 
and Am^nhot^^ jojf efHffpi. 
Stone Age* the earljv m Egypt, 31 
el s^. 

Stonework, theearheat, 1*3, 114; in 
Khyfu^t pjTaioid, 135, 

Stone workcra, the Fenkhu, 334. 
Stone worahjpp ibz, 163^ Hathor 
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md Ra and* iSi; luci atortesp 314, 
Strabo, azjp aa^p 43^, 

Sukhi» (kwIcch), aj7. Se* 

Sumcruuu^ xliii^ jchr, 

Sufip ^ddcsA of gold and gfnu and 
ihc^ KI35\i 03 ** Eyt of 

Ptflh 15&J osa md OLE of+ 75; 
biUl of thc^ ^36; o^HDodilc of the, 

□36^ 

Sun god, AtOEi and cull; of Aicheai- 
atnn, ivj f£j^, Sm ;?4 . Tifm, 

Khfpcra, Bmi, Suickh. 

Sun goddEsa, Hiithor and Qthm' 
deliiea Ks tbe, zxxvi 
Sun Mioniupp nvH culta of Atooii aod 
Anmn m TutanJchantom porfod^ 
Kvi tt th^ motbcc i^dessea 
indp xxxid £f mythoftlieRa 
cull* I it xe;f4 ot, 137-Ss 

in Rflh Dyiiatty„ iM et 
human sacrE^c^ aad; i&3 ir*, 317, 
2^1. 

SupcrfeiJdqnt, domadCp 176, 177. 
Sum, MftJlOt CrOsa ** in, aj9 ». 
SuEnma Kiuk ofMiiaimi^ 

3^3 n* 

Sulofch <footVk), Set M, iStf.p 34; 
in Middle Kingdom, 135 p 338; 
HitbEc charqcter ofp 359; u 
** dragon sUycf "* 260, 261; as 
Tcahub, 3^1; H^'kioa and* i63p 

367 p afiflj Eg]fpttBTia to trordup^ 
273, 274, aSi; in Empiro penAd* 
2-06, 307; Set and Baal aip 307^ 
joSp 300, 310- Anihat aiidp jn; 
as Horua* 340P 34a. 345, 364, 36C. 
See 

Swallow, itu Up ao. 

Si^aiuborda honoured by Gault, 
haled bj^ EgyptiEna, 65-6. 

Sytii* IQ Middle Kin^^m Are, aoj; 

firat invaaioo of, aay, 234, 165; m 
Empifie petiodp ago* 302, 317* 3^?, 
34.1+ J44E Assyria hoEdap 357; 
^»anitek‘t Bight top claimed 
Far Babylon, 371. 


Tihafka (ta - harlea), Ethioptan 
Phamoh, 35d; .AaSyriana defeat, 
AMadiaddaQ ddeatSp j6e* 

365. 

TaneQ(Ei''i^>p earth god. Soq/Wj* 
Toqefl. 

Tanttp Baal of, 30^1 Astarte in, 
310; Bameaea kings End^339p 343; 
Sutddi in, 340; HiEtitea in, 342; 
priest king of, 3S3* 355; prini^ 
of, 360. 

TaQUE-atnoop 361, 365, 

Tflrku (tarlw), Hittite god* 259, 
26j| Thor and, 34E* 

TarauH* the Baal of, 307, 

Tatunea (ca-tno'nen). See Ptnh* 
ToAAr. 

Tflurt (ta^oort), 72, iSo. 

Ttfoekhip Evince of Sail, 357* 
Tefnut (rtf-noolt), at Creadon, 1,7* 
i6ij E9t- niother of Thoth, 2S1, 

2 ^ 2 * 300 , 3ir, 

Tehenu (le-h«i^iio), Lib>'aQi, 31 h, 
Tdcmadiui (ictn-m's-kiw), 370. 
TcU-el-iVmariM* AkberuilonV capfo]^ 
32S* 359, 331, 334 el x^. 
TcH-c^Amtfna Letten^ 273, 323^ 
Temperance lecttirea, 305. 

Ten LenE Tribes, ihe, 357-^, 

Trshup (teah'oop) or Tesbub, afit. 
Tela (tce-ia}* King, 173. 

Tcutooic dwarfii, Be. 

TeuEanje Grctl Father 1S9, 
H^cbei (tbf bat), in Feudal Age, 185; 
rbc of House uf* I9j; Lord of 
becomet Fharaob, 195; Amongud 
of, EgSj goddess Apei, 197; a* 
Uaa, 200J Sebek 237; kings 
retreat to, 252: xevak of prince of, 
273; fljfccred hippopotami at, 274: 
lunar cult of, 201; Thothm» HI! 
at* 293! Amenhotep IE and alaifi 
princes at, 317; Tjy'i palace* 321- 
21: Akhenaton pcfsecudon at* 324; 
Court returns to* 337; Hdiopalii 
■O'ii JjS; polidcaJ dedine of* 3435 
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RoTEitsca Temple nf Victory 
347i i^byqnkii^ And^355; under 
Ediiopum, j 56| Hck of by Aa- 
«>Tiiins^ 3S1; NibuiaV r^erenwp 
36*. 364; in niJiM, J&6. 

Theologies^ bee] character of^ 103. 

'ITieon, letter of, 37iJ. 

ITior (nr £nr) like Terlni^ 259^ 341; 
BmI, SuteLh^ sLEidp joS; ta drmgnn 
slayer, J41 if^ 

Thoth (ihfltb or t(e^tatli(e> ), d god 
cojmcfzied with sun end moan (see 
xo^i for this i:iiniieet]On)p created 
by Ho, iij Bs AJjp 14 if*; warns 
Isu rei^niing Setp 19; as a god 
n'ho pnatccti end succourt chil- 
drecp 19; u Avorker of 
spclhp 1:9; as the healer^ ly, 
son of Tehiut, 63; ibis form ofp 
7Bl at Creator like Ptah* Si^ taj 
the dead md in, Judgment Hall of 

CHirtSp loo, J99^ aoj, 283. 

Imhotep m, 369, Abo midered 
TVatfj and laJbuh. 

Thnthnm 1 (thootb^aiea^* Exodus in 
rcijTH of, 173, 177; oonqunsEa of, 
the himily fend, a^. Also 
rendered Htu^Piter or iflar^^p and 
TuAuroncf, 

Thoihme!] il, 3^4^ z^7, iSS, 

'nwthmea IH, Ixfil, ajjp 284; » 
priest and tururper, i37i Hatihep- 
tut deposes, 288; roles alone, 3S9: , 
a gmt Icnderp 190; his victortHp 
191, :?g3, 293; hononjii Anihnt, 
|rl: cnemory not re\'Ercd, 316, 
313 w.p 317; Amon cult 
344 p 346^ 

Thothnrv^ tV, 318; Mitaimi wife of, 
3^3 w., 339. 

TTiucmes or Thutmos*. See Thufh- 
nwT. 

TikkaraJ [tik-kjtr^it)p 350, 

Tiflp SDtLTccfl of supplyr 231; 

from Corowiillp 23^, 

Tiy Ctie)i Quenii 199; her origin. 


31S; a joj-aj muoncep 319: her 
attaitunents, 320; palace of* 321- 
li her ortilicjal I^e, 3^2; as a 
goddess, 323; her aon, 331^ 
335 p 316 . 377 - 

Tombs* the bdrickp end tnostahoji* 
to6, ro7p Jo8p 109; in clifli, 315^ 
Imneni of girl uife* 379. S^:c 
Bvrmi £Sijf£inu. * 

I'ortoise, eneny of dead* 97, 

Tnmamigrtttioii of touU* m Sam 
fltoryp 45-57; in IruJi bull m^th, 
72; ill Soottbh and Egypdsn 
stotiesp 74, 90 It.; return nf the 
9J: from father to son, 105- 
Hexudotus cm, 335, 335^ 

Treiiflucef, diB chid^* 223, ^25. 

Tree, odgb' of l^^Of^h^p of aacred* 
scxviix; Utlhor and the milk- 
yielding, anoEviii^ 5a; nf Oahia* 
19 ef fag,.; Spirit of as godded of 
deadp 97, 

Tribal aspect of Osliian myth, 40; 
of ofitmal Worship^ see Ammali^ 
toarMp o/. 

Trajan war, 350. 

Tioy, Homer's* 351^1 

Ttfm, Hun god, tlv|; Ra ai, t, 5, 

161* 169, 200; Osiris as, 367 n. 

Turkestan, migrafioni from, 257, 
258, 

Tuitiface, fiurynum of dea^d, gS^ 
t77fl. 

Tufsha (toor^shn), 34S. 

Tushniiu (EDosh-nt'^ia), Arj^sn Kina 
uf Minuini, 367 ; begs for gold, 
3i3p 324 ; sends fihmr tn Egypt, 
314 p 337 , 337p 34-h Abo rendered 
Dut^am. 

Tutankhnnoii (toot - auk - i'cnqqn), 
tomb of, IV er 337i iiactip- 
dotu of, lytuMbm of 

tomb rtlica of^ xii h 

T^hto, the Hittite and ie Egyp- 
riufi, 260, 340; cavta of in 
Arllnor and Scotland, 343. 
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Tyre, sfe Bajd of, 33^; Klag of* 35S, 
3S9. S^- 

Tyrot^ wmd tui^ of» ir+; 

Atul u j, 

Uiu {OD'jUi)j ThebEs S 3 , 200+ 

Ua^i (oo^K^it), imii, 75, So, 198,. 
317; serpent gnddea of Butn, 19; 
ft moiue, 19111. 

Ufiu {oo^aa$), Kin^^ ^ Orinni 167; 
hymn of^ l6fr-7t>; eater of gods^ 
160, 196, 199, ^3S. 

UmfcTBi'orld, perib of and cmifiicn 

inp !i^. 

Uni (oo^iue), Fepi'a land super* 
intcndcnt, tyg; his omfipfitigmp 
I Bn. 

Ura« (oDr'na} (dver of under* 
WDTld)» et 1*9,; the hour 
dii-isions of end iOiJa in the 
™iou3, 12-4, 

Uicrkftf (ooW 4 af)^ 1^- 

Useft (00'sen), earth goddcfiSp 138^ 

Uicrteien (Do-iert'e-sai). Sw Sinur. 

Ufthcbdu CEK»-9heb'te«-Do)p " the in- 
fwerers *\ io 3 . 

Vifthrudner (\’ftf-^ihrt3cKl^ncr)^ Norse 

eiantp 249 "t. 

VolheJ (iidlul)p pork calcn in, 

66 . 

VcniML (vir-oo''njit),. Aryan god of 
Mitamiip 367. 

VcoUfl (pliiact)p PbCEnis MSp^ 100> 
Vcnin; (goddab) in Eg'vpt, 3rU’ 
Amaaisj, 374. 

VirEiD gndd^&es nf Egypt. See 
MQfhfFp tha Grml. 

Virgin HoiUccd in the Nile, 36. 
VuXcEkn, Si h. 

Vulture, Mut and N^daetxt oa, 75, 


War of the gndsp iBy, 343 , 

Water storage. Lake Maoris scheme, 
^ 34 , 3 x 5 . 

W'ell !i$soccited with. Chtirtf snili; 

and ^cK 162. 

Weatcar Fap^-nu, 150 
WltdemanDp Dr. AEfredi 300, ^O^p 
331 333 if., 333. 

>Vild ilymsimrii in Raging Hc»t, 
19° ft- 

WilkliuoD, Sir J. Gardner, 34, 

WiU^ Ab tkep 87; the also re^ 
gaxdcd BA ** charatter &c-_, B3^ 
Wind god. See Aimospherf ^od* 
Wind gpddeu. See .4ntrai^Am god- 

dtiiJti. 

TiVine, warning QEHlnBt, 305. 

Winged Pbk ”, legend of the, 165 
fl Chriamn vervbn of, 36S. 
Wives of godi, wivH of Pharaohi sa^ 
3S5. Sec tza/p. 

World, four pilSjurs of four quarters^ 
xii; Ejopdan conception of, 178; 
northern boundary^ of, 384; die 
** ciicuti of the aun ”, aS6* 187 s 
the ” great drde ** (ocean), 373, 

Yua (yoo-fl'a), faihct of Queen Tiy 
and grandfsthcr of AkhenatoUp 
3ig; infiucnce of in doerrioea 
connecied vnth Atou, 319, 331, 

2!krLl (£&^rOo)p ** the Scorpion "p 36^ 
^edekioh (zed^^ki^ah) betzomes King 
of Judah, 373; tevok ofp ind cap- 
tlviry, 37J-3 p 376- 
Zer, King, 192. 

Ztiu 150 2ff5, 340, 

Zoan. See Temf. 

Zoser (zd'ser). King, capita] and 
pyramid of, 84^ 85; hb tw 
mmbft, log^ hb crchltect. no; hb 
stonework, 114,131* 13s, 273,3^* 


PrtwLtil or 14^ VUlitfiHd fbffip GiitigBBt, BIohMm -S' Son, £xh£^ 
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